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THE    LANTERN 


Editorial 


WE  DECIDED  long  ago  that  editorials  in  the  LANTERN  were  futile.  How- 
ever, since  by  mistake  we  pasted  our  dummy  with  a  page  to  spare, 
we  have  had  to  write  an  editorial  after  all.  We  thought  of  several 
things  we  might  do  instead  of  an  editorial, — such  as  have  a  blank  page  with 
"Hello!"  written  in  the  middle,  or  else  a  blank  page  with  "What,  if  any,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  world?  Discuss  briefly."  We  decided  that  we  might  just  as 
well  talk  about  ourselves  since  there  is  nothing  else  to  talk  about  except 
comprehensives,  which  we  don't  know  anything  about  yet. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  competition.  We  had  more 
material  than  we  have  had  before  for  any  two  issues.  We  had  so  many 
poems  that  we  seriously  considered  changing  the  prize  for  poems  so  that 
we  would  have  prizes  in  the  heavy-weight,  middle-weight,  light-weight,  and 
bantam  classes.  Since  we  had  already  offered  the  prizes,  however,  it  seemed 
that  it  would  confuse  the  issue  to  have  to  classify  everything  and  that  it 
might  arouse  hard  feeling  if  we  thought  a  poem  should  be  in  the  light-weight 
class  and  the  author  thought  it  was  definitely  a  middle-weight,  even  if  we 
gave  the  author  the  light-weight  prize.  Besides,  reason  would  totter  on  its 
throne  if  the  members  of  the  LANTERN  Board  didn't,  which  they  wouldn't, 
agree  on  whether  a  poem  was  a  light-weight  or  a  bantam.  So  we  stuck  to 
our  original  classification. 

Our  greatest  problem  is  the  problem  of  OBSCURITY.  Recently  we  un- 
earthed several  people  who  read  the  LANTERN  and  they  said,  Yes,  they 
liked  the  LANTERN,  but  they  thought  it  was  obscure.  We  tried  to  explain  to 
them  why  it  was  obscure,  but  they  disappeared  so  we  went  back  to  our 
room  and  found  three  heavy-weights  sitting  on  our  desks.  We  picked  them 
up  gingerly  and  pasted  them  into  the  LANTERN,  looking  the  other  way.  Then 
we  went  back  and  unearthed  the  people  who  read  the  LANTERN  again  and 
told  them  we  never  printed  obscure  things  which  at  least  one  of  us  didn't 
understand  and  think  was  better  than  nothing. 

The  other  problem  is  that  the  LANTERN  is  DULL.  We  are  quite  sorry 
about  this,  but  we  do  not  see  what  we  can  do  about  it.  We  are  not  important 
enough  to  compete  with  A.  C.  Bradley,  Thomas  Huxley,  William  Shakespeare, 
Treveleyan,  Adam  Smith,  and  Kant-and-Hegel,  and  we  are  not  idealistic 
enough  to  compete  with  the  Cosmopolitan  and  the  American  Magazine.  If 
we  were  making  suggestions,  we  would  suggest  that  the  people  who  read 
the  LANTERN  consider  us  a  means  to  bridge  this  rather  abrupt  gap.    That's  all. 
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The  LANTERN  Board  wishes  to  thank  the  members  of  the  English  depart- 
ment who  agreed  to  pay  for  the  LANTERN  instead  of  receiving  complementary- 
copies  as  they  have  in  the  past. 


The  prizes  in  the  competition  were  awarded  as  follows:  the  prize  for  the 
best  short  story  to  Isota  Tucker,  '40,  the  prize  for  the  best  poem  to  Constance 
Renninger,  '39,  the  prize  for  the  best  satire  to  Suzette  Watson,  '38.  One  of  the 
rules  of  the  competition  was  that  no  member  of  the  LANTERN  Board  was 
eligible.  The  contributing  editors  were,  however,  allowed  to  compete,  because 
they  are  not  definitely  a  permanent  part  of  the  LANTERN  staff.  They  did  not 
vote  on  contest  material.  Honorable  mention  was  awarded  as  follows:  short 
story,  Eleanor  Bailenson,  '39,  and  Dorothy  Counselman,  '41,  and  poetry, 
H.  A.  Corner,  '41,  and  Ellen  Matteson,  '40. 


The  LANTERN  Board  regrets  to  announce  the  resignation  of  Mary  Sands, 
'38,  as  business  manager,  and  announces  with  pleasure  the  election  of 
Ingeborg  Jessen,  '39,  as  business  manager,  and  of  Louise  Sharp,  '40,  as 
advertising  manager. 


Prize  Poem 

St.  Thomas  —  War 

CONSTANCE  RENNINGER,  '39 

Alone  in  a  garden  of  thought  flowers 
St.  Thomas  sat  in  black 
Under  a  dark-petaled  shower 
Fluttering  against  his  back. 

Black  posies  on  white  stems 
Lace-like  traced  the  white  calyx 
Like  words  threading  over  page. 
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The  divine  sage  sees  a  word  world, 

God  gave  him  this  angel-special  garden, 

A  sanctuary  of  the  word. 

A  mist  of  angels  over-arched  the  plot, 

And  Thomas  felt  the  word  in  this  colorless  spot. 

Divine  word  revelation!     Great  theology. 

In  single  pitched  harmony  leaves  flecked  upon  his  back. 

A  still  steady  breeze  let  them  beat  with  equal  noise 

Of  never  changing  force  and  their  perfection's  equal  weight. 

His  mind  hummed  singly  like  the  flutter's  key 

A  monastic  song  of  desire-sustained  unity. 

The  word  denied  the  world  but  God  was  desire, 

Anticipating  asceticism. 


War-symbol  of  our  age, 

Excessive  construction  joins  excessive  destruction, 

Traditional  union  of  gross  infinities. 

War  is  our  waving  standard  of  irrationality. 

Every  sorrow  is  the  same  sadness, 

Every  joy  the  same  happiness, 

When  in  mind's  solitary  blackness 

Greatly  weighted  darkness. 

Mind  turns  black  with  familiarity, 

Blackness  is  aloneness, 

Solitude  irrational  despair. 

In  unworldly  freedom  and  ascetic  abstraction 

Live  the  saints  of  irrational  asceticism, 

In  darkness  there's  no  direction 

Unwieldy  monsters  bump  manifesting  war. 

Out  of  darkness  comes  after  war's  darkness 

War  is  our  banner  of  irrationality. 
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Prize  Short  Story 

Trip  to  Arizona 

ISOTA  TUCKER,  '40 

IT'S  funny  how  things  connect  up. 
One  night,  after  the  Ledley's  dance,  Bill  and  I  dropped  into  Ed's.     The 
place  was  sort  of  empty,  only  a  couple  of  people  dancing  and  a  lanky 
guy  showing  Ed  how  to  pour  a  perinaut  without  spilling.    Half  the  lights  were 
turned  off  to  save  on  the  electricity  bill  and  the  piano  sounded  damp.     It 
hardly  bothered  with  the  tune. 

Bill  folded  into  a  chair  in  the  corner.  He  had  passed  through  the  rye  and 
water  period  at  the  dance.  Now  he  was  convincingly  moving  on  to  the 
straight  rye  stage.  Nobody  is  good  company  when  they  get  that  awful,  not 
even  Bill,  so  I  went  over  to  the  bar  to  see  Ed  and  his  friend. 

They  rolled  to  find  out  who  would  buy  me  a  drink  and  the  guy  lost.  He 
told  Ed  to  give  me  what  I  wanted  and  I  said  a  Teacher's,  please.  After  I  got 
fixed  we  settled  down  to  talk.  We  lashed  into  the  Panthers  for  their  lousy 
team  and  decided  that  the  newspaper  business  was  no  place  for  a  woman. 
Then  for  no  reason  we  started  telling  about  people  we  had  picked  up,  and 
this  is  the  story  the  lanky  guy  told. 

"One  Saturday  night  in  Philly  I  turned  down  Chestnut  on  my  way  home 
and  headed  into  the  Gordon  Bar.  There  were  a  whole  bunch  of  business  men 
sitting  around  celebrating  being  on  the  loose  so  I  slid  down  to  .the  far  end 
of  the  rail  where  I  could  get  some  elbow  room.  I  hailed  Bob  who's  the 
bartender  there,  and  a  damn  good  one  when  he  doesn't  take  your  drink  from 
the  wrong  bottle. 

"  'A  brandy,  Bob.' 

"Just  then  a  dame  slid  in  behind  me.     'Make  it  two,  Bob,'  she  said. 

"  'Hell,  no,  make  it  four.  It  isn't  often  I  get  a  chance  to  drink  with  a  lady.' 
When  I  turned  around  she  looked  like  one  of  those  Vogue  pictures  or  some- 
thing. All  blonde  and  fur  and  high  cheek  bones.  You  know  the  type.  I 
handed  her  a  shot  glass  and  she  drank  it  right  off,  zip,  just  as  if  she  knew  all 
about  brandy.    And  she  did,  too,  but  I  didn't  find  that  out  until  later. 

"  'Name,  please?' 

"  'Margot.' 
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"  'Occupation?' 

"  'Avoiding  luncheons,  teas  and  bridge.     A  full  eight  hour  job.' 

"  'Today  you  have  .  .  .  ?' 

"  'Been  dragged  all  over  town  by  a  hag  of  a  sister  looking  for  wedding 
presents.' 

"  'After  the  wedding  presents?'  I  was  getting  awful  curious,  especially 
about  her  being  there  alone. 

"  'Afterwards?  Hell,  I  forget.  Let's  ditch  this  game.  It  gets  on  my  nerves. 
Maybe  I  went  to  see  Grieg.'  She  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry,  her 
eyes  got  blurred  around  the  edges.  They  were  wonderful  eyes,  green  with 
whites  showing  underneath  the  pupils  and  heavy  lids. 

"  'Good  old  Grieg,'  I  said,  trying  to  add  the  light  touch. 

"She  wasn't  paying  attention.  'He's  the  guy  that  fixes  me  up  when  I  get 
the  willies.' 

"  'So  you  have  the  willies,  eh?' 

"  'Yep.  I  get  all  mixed  up  like  a  traffic  jam  and  then  I  go  to  Grieg  and 
he  talks  me  out  of  it.    He  wants  me  to  go  to  Arizona  and  lie  in  the  sun.' 

"  'Going  to?' 

"  T  don't  know.  It's  such  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  think  about,  going  away  and 
all  that.' 

"We  moved  over  to  a  table  and  sat  down.  I  yelled  down  the  bar,  'Hey, 
Bob,  put  the  bottle  over  here  and  save  yourself  some  trouble.'  He  handed 
me  the  quart  of  Courvoisier,  still  three-quarters  full. 

"About  two-thirty  we  polished  off  the  last  drink.  All  the  business  men 
had  left  and  Bob  was  making  it  plenty  evident  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  bed. 
He  hung  up  his  apron  and  yawned  like  a  seal. 

"I  didn't  want  to  make  him  sore  so  I  stood  up  and  said  to  Margot,  'Listen, 
darling,  we  got  to  go.' 

"She  didn't  listen  so  I  grabbed  her  purse  and  steered  her  gently  to  the 
door.    Outside  she  cleared  up  a  bit. 

"  'Let's  go  in  my  car.  There  it  is.'  She  pointed  to  a  black  La  Salle  roadster 
square  in  front  of  a  fire-plug.  We  climbed  in.  'Where  do  you  live  or  do  you 
live  anywhere?    That's  what  you  call  a  conundrum.    Got  an  answer?' 

"I  gave  her  my  address  and  we  drifted  off  down  the  street.  I  never  saw 
anybody  drive  like  that,  drunk  or  sober.  It  was  an  art.  Not  once  did  she  look 
where  she  was  going,  or  use  the  brakes.    She  must  have  had  genius. 

"After  a  long,  long  time  we  stopped  in  front  of  my  apartment.  Margot 
pulled  on  the  brake  and  clicked  off  the  ignition  key. 
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"  'Got  an  extra  sofa  for  a  lady?  I'm  spending  the  night.'  She  looked  at 
me  steadily  and  smiled.    She  was  sober  all  right. 

"  T  guess  so.'     I  had  a  bottle  of  perinaut  wrapped  in  brown  paper  some- 
where and  I  wanted  to  avoid  an  argument. 

"When  we  got  upstairs  I  lit  the  fire  and  told  her  where  to  get  some 
glasses.    Then  we  tore  the  paper  off  the  bottle  and  sat  down  on  the  floor. 

"Margot  lay  flat  on  her  back  with  her  head  on  an  old  red  cushion,  holding 
her  drink  in  one  hand  and  looking  through  it  at  the  fire.  She  talked  a  lot 
about  sailing  and  coming  out  and  such  truck.  Her  voice  was  low  and 
monotonous  so  it  didn't  bother  me  much.    Finally  she  sat  up. 

"  'Remember  the  football  team  Princeton  had  in  '35?  I  went  down  for  all 
the  games  that  year  in  a  wonderful  black  coat  with  a  high  collar.  Arnold 
Benedict  was  playing.    God,  what  a  beautiful  man.' 

"  'Were  you  in  love  with  him?' 

"  'Nope.    I  was  in  love  with  my  roommate.' 

"  'Where?' 

"  At  school.' 

"After  that  I  began  to  feel  kind  of  nutty  listening  to  her  talk,  almost  as 
nutty  as  she  sounded,  so  I  suggested  that  we  turn  in.  I  gave  the  girl  my  bed 
and  tried  to  manage  on  the  window  seat  with  a  couple  of  blankets. 

"About  eight  A.  M.  my  back  couldn't  stand  the  draft  any  more  so  I  got 
up  to  look  at  my  trophy.  The  trophy  was  still  asleep  in  a  pair  of  my  pajamas. 
My  cleared  head  and  the  daylight  did  things  for  her.  There  were  sort  of 
blue  shadows  under  her  eyes  and  her  blonde  hair  looked  lovely.  I  resisted 
my  better  judgment. 

"At  noon  we  got  up  and  read  the  funny  papers.  I  remember  she  liked 
Brutus  best  on  account  of  Lilly  Hoss.  Then  we  made  some  coffee  which 
tasted  awful  but  we  drank  it  anyway. 

"After  a  while  she  said,  'I  got  to  go.' 

"  'Why?' 

"  T  don't  know.    It  seems  the  thing  to  do.' 

"  'Where?' 

"  'Nowhere  in  particular.    Maybe  if  I  go  I'll  find  a  place.' 

"  'What  about  Arizona?' 

"  'Right.  I  knew  there  was  some  place  I  had  to  go.'  She  wandered  off 
to  the  bathroom  to  get  dressed.  A  few  minutes  later  she  came  back,  fur  and 
all,  looking  like  last  night.  'So  long,'  she  said,  'I'll  send  you  a  check.'  When 
I  heard  the  door  slam  you  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather. 
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"Maybe  she  went  away.  1  never  saw  her  again.  I  keep  the  check  to 
prove  I  was  a  gigolo  once."  His  mouth  ran  up  the  side  of  his  face  in  a  vague 
grin,  and  he  handed  me  a  check  he  had  taken  from  his  wallet. 

"Some  story,"  Ed  said,  "but  even  with  proof  I  wouldn't  believe  it." 

"You  do,  don't  you?"  the  lanky  guy  asked  me. 

"Yes,  sure  I  do,"  I  said. 

***** 

Ed  helped  me  wake  Bill  up  a  bit  and  got  him  in  the  car.  I  said  it  would 
be  okay,  I  would  drive  home.  There  had  been  a  night  rain  and  the  boulevard 
shone  in  the  glare  of  the  headlights  like  the  black  back  of  a  whale.  I  thought 
Bill  was  asleep  again  but  he  suddenly  began  to  talk. 

"Some  conversation  you  were  having  tonight  with  that  guy.  What  was 
he  talking  about?" 

"About  my  roommate  at  school." 

"Coincidence,  eh?" 

"Yep,  I  guess  so." 

We  didn't  say  anything  more  and  Bill  began  to  doze  off.  I  tried  to  con- 
centrate on  the  driving  but  I  couldn't  help  wondering  what  it  was  like  in 
Arizona. 


Prize  Satire 


Possibly  Pope 

SUZETTE  WATSON,  '38 


IT  IS  with  great  joy  that  I  come  once  again  before  the  readers  of  La  Belle 
Science  Quarterly,  and  the  literary-scientific  world  in  general;  this  time 
with  the  glorious  confirmation  of  my  formerly  tentative  hypothesis.  Every- 
one will  remember  the  bombshell  (caliber  414)  which  I  dropped  when  I  pro- 
posed that  Shakespeare's  Collected  Works  was  written  not  by  Bacon,  as  had 
been  supposed,  but  by  Pope.  Tout  le  monde  will  remember,  too,  how  Metting- 
haus  and  his  followers  thought  to  disparage  my  evidence  of  identical  comma 
shapes,  by  pointing  out  that  my  sources  for  "Shakespeare"  (the  quotation 
marks  are  my  own)  and  for  Pope  were  both  published  by  Longman,  Green 
and  Co.  Refusing  to  abandon  what  I  was  certain  was  a  most  workable  hypoth- 
esis, I  plunged  once  more  into  a  search  for  further  proof.     What  insured  my 
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success  (or  succes  fou,  as  the  French  put  it)  was  the  sudden  inspiration  to  turn 
to  Psychology  for  my  methods  of  investigation.  Herewith  are  appended  the 
accounts  of  our  experiments. 

Experiment  A 

A  water-maze  was  constructed  (see  figure  0)  in  which  P  was  a  platform 
containing  a  sample  of  Pope's  writings,  "S"  a  platform  containing  those  of 
"Shakespeare."  A  and  B  were  ramps  leading  to  the  platforms  from  the  water 
of  which  the  rest  of  the  maze  consisted.  The  procedure  was  as  follows:  rats 
were  exposed  for  twenty  seconds  to  a  sample  of  "Shakespeare"  (different  than 
that  on  the  platform  "S")  at  which  time  they  were  also  fed.    They  were  then 

placed  in-the  maze  at  the  point 
O  and  it  was  observed  to  which 
platform  they  swam.  The  three 
samples  were  varied  from  time 
to  time,  selections  being  taken 
at  random.  In  the  twenty-third 
generation  the  results  were  as 
follows: 


"s" 


A*' 


tjfi    if 


? 


GvaWt'tTot  tb 


41  rots  to  platform  "S" 
176  rats  to  platform    P 

Since  these  statistical  averages 
are  significant  it  is  obvious  that 
fundamentally  "Shakespeare" 
is  more  like  (Note  1)  Pope  than 
"Shakespeare."  This  seems  to 
me  conclusive,  incontrovert- 
ible. 


Fig.  Q 


Experiment  B 


Not  wishing  to  ally  ourselves  solely  with  the  behaviorist  school,  we  con- 
ducted the  following  introspective  investigation. 

1.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  we  were 
obliged  to  discard  415  rats  because  they  just  weren't  the  kind  we  wanted.  I 
mean  they  didn't  seem  to  have  any  reaction. 
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Impartial  subjects  were  chosen  to  whom  were  presented,  by  an  impartial 
rhetorician,  excerpts  from  "Shakespeare",  Pope,  and  Bacon.  Perhaps  unfor- 
tunately, the  only  people  we  could  find  around  the  laboratory  that  afternoon 
(April  25th  at  3:46  P.  M.)  were  five  Bergsonians,  several  of  whom  refused  to  talk, 
or,  as  they  quaintly  put  it  "would  not  spatialize  the  qualitative  quality  of  their 
durational  endurance."  Their  introspections,  none  the  less,  are  tabulated 
below. 

Subject  Remarks  Introspection 

Miss  L.  Sighed:  "Pope,  ah  Pope." 

Miss  R.        (nice  ankles)  None. 

Miss  N.        (knew  Uncle  J.'s  cousin,  Mrs.  P.)  Smacked  her  lips. 

Miss  Z.  "The   quality   of   Shakespeare   is 

not  strained, 
It  popeth  as  the  petal'd  flower 

from  bud." 
Miss  B.         (telephone  4823J)  None. 

Miss  Z.'s  introspection  seems  the  most  significant,  although  her  meaning 
is  not  quite  clear.  (But  then,  interpretation  is  always  the  hardest  part  of  an 
introspective  experiment.) 

Taken  alone  Experiment  B  might  not  be  considered  conclusive,  I  will 
admit,  but  integrated  with  other  evidence  the  results  seem  positive.  When 
you  consider  my  own  findings  plus  Mr.  Davidson's  remarkable  demonstration 
(Note  2)  that  the  name  "Shakespeare"  is  a  double  acrostic,  the  solution  of 
which  is  Pope  (remarkable  indeed),  you  will  inevitably  be  led  to  conclude 
with  me:  Pope  was  the  author  of  Shakespeare's  Works.  With  our  hypothesis 
thus  firmly  established  by  the  scientific  method  as  an  eternal  truth  of  the 
history  of  illiterature,  nothing  seems  more  fitting  to  me  than  to  end  by  quoting 
the  refrain  of  that  popular  song, 

"Suspiciously  Shakespeare 
But  (diminuendo),  possibly  Pope." 

2.  See  Davidson,  R.  How  Literature  Reveals  Literature,  Defunct  and 
Wagnalls,  1887. 
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Addenda 

Interesting  (or  significant)  to  the  reader  may  be  the  following 
correspondence. 

Dear  Sir: 

You  are  a  dope.    Pope  was  born  after  Shakespeare. 

Cordially, 

Mettinghaus. 

My  dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  objection,  the  facts  are  these:  baptism  records  of  the 
Notinghamptonshire  Church  yield  the  following  entry:  Pope,  May  14,  1561. 
Moreover,  an  indubitable  bit  of  evidence,  on  Jan.  8th,  1556,  a  certain  John 
Pope,  his  father,  was  fined  twelvepence  for  "roistering."  The  reputed 
"Shakespeare"  was  born,  as  any  sophomore  knows,  in  1564,  or  four. 

Scornfully, 

Flagler. 

[Just  prior  to  publication  it  occurred  to  me  that  Mettinghaus  may  have  had 
in  mind  Alexander  Pope;  of  course  absurd,  since  the  latter  belonged  to  an 
entirely  different  era  of  literary  development  than  the  Esme  Pope,  son  of  John, 
with  whom  we  are  concerned.] 


Conviction 

MARGUERITE  BOGATKO,  '41 


Only  to  feel  is  to  know 
What  the  brain  grasps, 
If  the  spirit  is  perverse, 
Splinters  away  delicately 
Dwindling  exquisitely 
To  small  sharp  fragments, 
Against  the  fine  edge 
Of  a  rigid  mind. 
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The  Mystery 

H.  A.  CORNER,  '41 


Spring  was  a  long  time  coming; 

I  dreamed  leaves  before  spring  came. 

A  leaf  should  be 
Perfection  absolute 
Whose  beauty  lies  in  strength, 
Its  strength  in  its  fragility- 
There  is  no  wisdom  like  the  leaf's 
Learned  underground 
Where  was  union  of  four  elements, 
And  another  virtue 
Was  of  their  fusion  born 

Having  endurance,  ardor,  innocence,  subtlety, 
Arid  its  own  inscrutability. 

Forewarned,  it  grants  with  studied  grace 

The  storm's  superiority. 

Its  solace  is  acceptance 

Of  all  earth  has  to  give. 

Deathless,  even  in  decay — 

The  end  of  resignation  is 

Invulnerability. 

I  thought  that  unfulfillment 
Was  the  blossom  of  that  tree, 
But  late  in  summer  it  bore  fruit. 
Shall  you  or  I  attempt  to  say 
Which  was  dearer,  dream  or  tree? 

The  leaf  has  wisdom,  still  is  mute 
And  cares  not  for  the  mystery — 
Born  wise,  how  should  it  think  to  ask 
What  wisdom,  growing  underwent? 
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Its  own  repeated  cycle 
Is  sufficient  reason  for  the  leaf — 
Blossom  and  fruit,  seed  and  sprout, 
And  the  earth  that  keeps  it. 

I  have  a  kind  of  tenderness 

In  looking  at  a  leaf — 

Not  to  mar  perfection, 

To  leave  its  wisdom  still  untaught. 

Caring  for  the  mystery 

Is  to  believe  a  single  leaf 

Enough  of  revelation — ■ 

To  be  at  peace  in  knowing  this 

Beyond  hope  of  solution; 

To  find  yourself  content 

To  be  in  presence  of  such  mystery. 

Even  in  winter  will  its  branches  be 
A  miracle,  a  mystery. 


Honorable  Mention  for  Poetry 


Ut  Quid? 

ELLEN  MATTESON,  '40 


Go  gently,  gently,  look  not  down. 

Nor  pick  at  the  frail  scab  that  seals  the  crater 

Of  the  floorless  ulcer. 

Pierce  not  to  suppurative  chaos. 

Else  to  fall  forceless  in  tossing  void. 

Content  you  now  to  this, 

This  fabric, 

Woven  of  old  conforming  acts. 

Alone  can  lie  between  you  and  a  sincerer  questioning. 

Use  it,  however,  gently, 

Go  lightly,  do  not  try  it,  look  not  down. 
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Do  you  complain  of  numbness? 
Asphaltic  rubber  nestling  to  the  copper 
Has  insulated  you  from  pain 
Of  grief  or  joy. 

Would  you  be  pinioned  then 

Armless  to  endure  the  bite  of  forked  lightning, 

The  flail  of  splintered  ice  upon  your  heart? 

Open  to  die  with  other's  death? 

To  quiver  radiant  with  the  autumn's  mintage 

Jangling  in  a  morning's  palm? 

Despond  unbreathing 

Dungeoned  under  fathoms  and  fathoms  black 

Oceanic  miles  beneath? 

Would  you  yearn  hollow  for  the  line  of  some, 
Turn  from  the  mushroom  bulge  of  others,  sickened? 
Exult  now  and  brood  a  moment  later, 
Shocking  clean  peeled  to  alternating  current? 

For  this  forsake  the  old  familial  scheme?* 

Explore  beneath  the  membrane  to  the  soul  of  truth,  you  call  it, 

Find  but  sulphurous  flame,  flickering  to  no  conclusion? 

Is  ethic  here?    No.    Only  turmoil. 

Keep  from  the  chasm's  verge.    Retain 

The  questionable  fabric. 

Accept  that  other  ethic,  priest-made  against  groping. 

Do  not  inquire 

Or  you  are  lost.    You  have  no  strength  to  hang  alone  in  space. 

Challenge  not  the  axiom. 

For  your  gentle  joying 

Stir  then  to  numbers'  rattle,  clean,  uncompromising, 

In  the  synchronous  click  as  problem  joins. 

Reading  of  others'  sentiments  for  others  hold  it  other. 

Let  there  be  past  and  future  and  the  draughty  vaults  of 

mathematicians'  space. 
But  wait  to  file  the  present  under  PAST. 
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Anything  but  the  violating  flash  of  arc-white  current  that  is  Now. 
Anything  but  Now. 

Tread  lightly  by,  lady,  lightly, 
Look  not  whereon  you  tread, 
One  questioning  glance  can  melt. 
Go  gently,  look  not  down. 
Beware. 

Honorable  Mention  for  Short  Stories 

The  Return 

DOROTHY  COUNSELMAN,  '41 

BETWEEN  rifts  of  fog,  he  could  vaguely  discern  shapes  of  buildings  that 
seemed  to  sway  back  and  forth,  reinforcing  with  their  rhythm  the  beat 
and  click  of  the  wheels  which  repeated  endlessly  that  one  phrase, 
"Going  back,  going  back,  going  back." 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  thought,  I  shall  be  in  her  part  of  the  country.  The 
net  of  failure  will  enmesh  me  again;  I  shall  see  her  scorn  in  glances  that 
meet  mine  on  the  street;  I  shall  bear  it  in  words  that  try  in  vain  to  put  me  at  my 
ease.  Always  between  me  and  any  peace  will  be  her  image  portraying 
humiliation  and  loss. 

"Home,  home,"  thudded  the  wheels  as  the  train  began  to  slow  down  for 
the  station,  "home,  home." 

The  beam  of  a  floodlight  flashed  through  the  window  and  he  saw  in  it  her 
mocking  face.    The  end  of  the  journey. 

I  love  you,  he  said. 

He  listened  to  the  porters'  calling  the  station,  put  on  his  coat  and  arranged 
the  bags.  Now  I  shall  get  off  this  train;  I  shall  tip  the  porter  more  than  usual 
because  I  have  been  away  for  a  year;  I  shall  greet  the  chauffeur  with  exactly 
the  right  amount  of  cordiality,  and  above  all  I  must  appear  unconcerned.  I 
am  doing  nothing  more  than  what  is  ordinary;  I  am  coming  home. 

A  moment  later  he  was  standing  on  the  platform,  watching  the  train  dis- 
appear into  a  tunnel  of  fog. 

After  putting  the  luggage  into  the  car,  he  decided  to  walk  and  told  the 
chauffeur  to  go  ahead  without  him.  The  road  was  wet  and  shiny  and  he 
could  see  a  dim  reflection  of  himself  moving  along  it.  I  am  that  image,  he 
said,  I  am  that  blurred  and  shapeless  representation  of  a  face  below  me. 
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No  matter  where  I  go,  I  shall  be  without  substance,  without  life,  since  there  is 
no  longer  even  a  dream  of  living  left  for  me. 

November  emptiness  always  with  him  as  he  walked  down  the  road  to 
the  farm.  No  companion,  of  course.  No  meeting  and  no  longed-for  voice 
welcoming  him  back.    Only  futile  memories. 

He  left  the  town  behind  at  last  and,  departing  from  the  road,  began  to 
walk  across  the  fields  which  led  to  his  home. 

I  am  asleep  and  it  is  less  than  sleep;  for  in  it  there  is  no  dream  and  no 
awakening,  only  the  anaesthesia  which  is  of  my  own  making. 

The  fog  rolled  toward  him  in  waves  as  though  he  was  the  shore  to  which 
all  such  waves  must  come,  the  terminus  of  grief,  the  outpost  of  unhappiness. 

The  wind  howled  through  the  trees  and  they  opened  their  arms  to  him, 
wanting  to  enfold  him  in  their  own  misery.  A  few  leaves  fell  to  his  feet  and 
he  picked  them  up  feeling  their  coldness  against  his  own  cold  hands. 

He  saw  the  sadness  of  her  eyes  near  his:  remembrance,  he  said,  leaf  of 
the  tree,  change  of  the  seasons,  I  love  you. 

And  the  words  raised  the  curtain  in  other  scenes.  Again  he  was  feeling 
his  way  through  the  dark  corridor  of  the  past — of  what  had  been  and  what 
might  have  been.  He  remembered  the  afternoons  when  they  had  gone  off 
together,  each  carrying  a  book  which  they  would  read  aloud  to  each  other, 
when  they  had  got  away  from  houses  and  intruders  and  the  stale  routine  of 
their  separate  lives.  Stretched  out  on  the  ground  beside  him,  she  had  seemed 
a  part  of  the  earth,  full  of  its  richness,  its  strength  and  its  vitality.  He  knew 
by  heart  her  every  movement,  the  tone  of  her  voice  and  the  way  she  would 
be  at  one  time  the  antithesis  of  herself  at  another,  the  changes  from  spurning 
to  compassion,  from  sneering  to  understanding.  All  these  things  could  be 
resurrected  in  a  thousand  different  settings;  the  gestures  could,  and  the  words 
— but  never  the  actions,  never  the  reality.  He  could  remember  in  detail  the 
way  she  had  said  she  loved  him,  but  not  what  they  had  done  together,  not 
how  she  had  loved  him.  And  her  face  which  in  those  days  had  been  so 
clearly  outlined  against  its  every  background  was  beginning  to  fade  and  now 
gave  way  altogether  to  the  panorama  of  mist  and  detachment. 

He  approached  the  house,  thinking  how  strange  it  was  to  be  returning  to 
his  own  country  and  the  town  from  which  he  had  fled  to  escape  the  scenes 
and  dismissals,  the  brief  renewals  but  longer  endings  that  had  symbolized 
the  approaching  death  of  love.  From  the  first  he  had  known  that  though 
for  a  while  she  had  desired  him,  she  had  never  actually  liked  him,  never 
would  have  married  him,  and  that  it  was  only  her  vanity  that  had  prolonged 
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their  relationship.  At  last  even  his  small  allotment  of  pride  had  rebelled  and 
he  had  left  her,  to  find  consolation  in  a  year's  study  abroad.  However,  that 
year  in  an  English  university  had  not  provided  the  escape  he  had  sought: 
work  there  had  been,  momentary  escape  found  in  the  excitement  of  discover- 
ing a  hitherto  unknown  author,  but  not  forgetfulness,  not  the  cessation  of  pain 
at  the  mention  of  a  name  or  the  familiar  turn  of  a  head. 

He  reached  the  door,  paused,  then  gathered  courage  and  rang  the  bell. 
Back  to  life,  he  thought,  back  to  this  existence  to  which  I  am  committed. 

The  door  opened  and  he  was  ushered  into  a  world  that  was  warm  and 
genial  and  very  excited  at  seeing  him.  His  family  plied  him  with  questions 
and  made  him  realize  with  pleasure  how  important  his  doings  and  well-being 
were  to  them.  Moreover,  there  were  friends  there,  people  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  a  year  and  who  were  impressed  by  his  degree  and  newly  acquired 
poise.  He  could  not  detect  in  their  manner  any  pity  or  condescension,  nor 
did  he  feel  that  they  were  making  an  effort  to  avoid  mentioning  her  name 
or  incidents  that  would  remind  him  of  her.  Somehow,  he  found  himself 
answering  their  eager  questions  and  even  warming  to  the  discussion  about 
differences  between  American  and  English  universities,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing. And  at  dinner  he  in  turn  was  doing  the  questioning,  interested  in  spite 
of  himself  in  the  news  of  one  friend's  marriage  or  the  publication  of  another's 
book.    Why,  he  thought,  I'm  liking  all  this,  I'm  really  glad  to  be  back. 

After  the  guests  had  left  and  the  family  had  retired  to  bed,  he  went  to 
his  room  and  sat  before  the  fire  with  a  glass  of  port  and  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  was  utterly  unfamiliar  to  him.  He  had  been  afraid  to  return, 
afraid  that  his  recollections  of  the  past  with  her  would  preclude  any  other 
future.  He  had  dreaded  the  kindness  of  his  own  friends,  the  sarcasm  of  hers 
and  had  imagined  over  and  over  again  meetings  between  them  in  which 
situations  of  nightmarish  character  would  arise.  This  insidious  form  of  self- 
torture  had  been  indulged  in  so  often  that  its  future  validity  had  become  the 
only  thing  he  believed  in. 

But  as  he  sat  there  it  came  to  him  that  in  one  evening  the  hopelessness  of 
a  year  had  been  dispelled.  He  no  longer  shunned  normality  nor  felt  that  it 
shunned  him.  He  could  feel  the  chair,  solid  and  comfortable  beneath  him; 
the  warmth  of  the  fire  crept  up  his  body  and  the  languor  of  the  wine  com- 
pleted his  contentment.  And  he  realized  then;  these  obvious  and  rational 
things,  they  are  the  ones  that  will  endure.  This  peace  that  I  feel  now  will 
last,  will  find  sustenance  in  these  and  others  like  them  and  tomorrow  there 
will  be  sun  again  to  build  an  awakening  out  of  my  sleep,  a  substance  out  of 
my  shadow. 
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Honorable  Mention  for  Poetry 


G.  M.  H. 

H.  A.  CORNER,  '41 


When  death  is  beautiful 

Death's  beauty  is 

The  strain  against  death's  evil 

Of  some  mitigating  virtue. 

In  the  case  of  heroic  death 

Pride  relieves  despair's  extremity. 

But  his  despair  at  death 

Was  unrelieved  by  pride, 

Extreme  therefore  beyond  extremity. 

So  in  proportion 

Must  the  agent  of  relief 

Exceed  pride — 

And  the  beauty  of  his  death  must  be 

Excellent  beyond  heroism. 

This  agent  was  a  strange  duplicity — 

So  that  he  saw 

By  the  light  of  his  intelligence 

How  black  was  his  despairing  mind. 

And  when  his  despair  was  inutterably  blank 

Another  part  of  him  rose  up  and  spoke. 

More  than  pride  could  have  been 

Was  this  speech. 

It  was  admission  of  defeat. 

It  was  reproach. 

It  showed  consciousness  of  suffering, 

Which  is  more  pain 

Than  suffering  itself. 
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Having  retreated  from  the  mountain, 

I  am  denied  heroic  death — 

Face  set  like  statuary, 

Dark  hair  streaming  in  the  wind. 

The  eagle's  young  will  never  fly  more  swiftly 

For  having  feasted  on  my  eyes. 

My  skull  will  never  gleam 

A  portent  on  the  height. 

And  the  valley,  now  reached,  is  desolate: 

The  corn  is  rotten  and  the  stream  is  dry. 

I  am  to  die  face  down 

Sucking  the  mud 

In  search  of  dampness  for  my  thirst 

Crows  perhaps  will  not  scorn 

To  pluck  my  dry  and  corded  flesh  away. 

And  it  is  I  to  whom  this  thing  is  done,  it  is  I! 


Honorable  Mention  for  Short  Stories 

The  Waters  Escape 

ELEANOR  L.  BAILENSON,  '39 

IT  WAS  a  high  March  wind  that  picked  up  the  papers  and  dust  and  sent 
them  swirling  about  the  street.  It  was  the  wind  that  pressed  against  Anna's 
body,  but  she  stood  firmly,  with  her  hand  on  a  large  post  that  jutted  up 
from  the  wharf.  The  river  rushed  by,  rumbling,  anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
smoking  factories  and  the  heavy  oily  odor.  But  for  all  its  hurry  to  get  out  to 
sea,  the  water  had  to  stop  because  of  the  wharves.  Here,  around  the  pilings 
the  river  was  caught  and  held  while  it  swirled  around  and  around  with 
gurgling,  protesting  noises.  The  dampness  rose  in  chilly  mists  from  the 
water  and  crept  around  the  wharves  and  around  Anna  as  she  stood  there, 
listening  and  watching.  She  leaned  over  a  little  more  to  see  the  small  waves 
lapping  at  the  wood  and  the  queer  lines  that  came  and  went  as  the  water 
rushed,  stopped,  swirled  around,  and  then  escaped.     Jan  saw  her  and  he 
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frowned.  She  always  went  too  near  the  edge.  She  leaned  over  too  far.  In 
a  minute  he  had  walked  across  the  wide  street  that  made  up  the  river  front 
and  was  beside  her. 

"Come  away,  Anna.    You  are  too  near  the  edge." 

She  stepped  back  with  a  smile  and  looked  at  him  with  the  same  eager- 
ness, in  the  same  way  as  if  she  were  watching  the  water.  A  broad  youth,  a 
peasant  boy  he  seemed,  who  might  have  walked  among  the  hills  of  their 
fathers'  home  land.    He  leaned  on  the  post  which  Anna  still  grasped. 

"You're  a  fine  cousin,"  she  finally  said.  "You  take  such  good  care  of 
me — when  you're  around.  All  these  days  that  I  come  and  you  are  not  here 
I  stand  and  look  at  the  water.  I  stand  close  to  the  edge  so  I  can  see  it  and 
hear  it.  Nothing  ever  happens."  Quickly,  quickly  she  spoke  while  she  had 
the  words,  while  she  could  push  back  her  feelings.  He  looked  out  to  the  line 
where  sky  and  river  met.  Darkness  crept  up  rapidly.  He  spoke  in  a  distant 
tone. 

"Still,  you  must  be  careful." 

Anna  looked  at  him  with  a  hard  shrewd  gaze.  She  saw  the  detachment, 
the  dying  interest,  in  his  eyes.  His  body  and  his  face,  which  had  always 
seemed  so  broad  and  comfortable,  the  only  thing  she  could  understand  in 
him,  stiffened.  Slowly,  her  thoughts  began  to  search  for  something  to  say, 
something  that  would  bring  him  back. 

"Has  your  art  kept  you  busy?"  His  blue  eyes  lived  again  and  his  thin 
stern  lips  smiled. 

"Yes,  Anna,  I  am  doing  something  new.  I'm  not  going  to  the  recreation 
center  for  lessons  anymore.     I'm  going  to  a  real  art  school." 

"Jan,  how  wonderful.  How  glad  you  must  be."  She  thought  he  must 
be  glad  since  he  liked  painting  so  much.     "But — do  you  have  the  money?" 

"Oh  certainly.     Father's  business  is  very  good." 

"Yes,  that's  right.  I  forgot."  For  a  moment  Anna  forgot  that  Jan  lived 
in  his  own  home  with  his  father  and  sister,  and  had  never  worked  anywhere 
except  in  his  father's  store.  He  always  had  the  money  to  do  what  he  liked, 
for  her  uncle  was  a  real  townsman,  even  in  the  old  country.  No  cheap 
laborer's  job  for  him.  He  had  his  own  business,  and  that  business  was  good. 
"Tell  me  more,"  she  urged,  and  the  quickness  with  which  she  spoke  made 
Jan  look  at  her  intently. 

"There  isn't  much.  I've  just  begun."  Her  clear  brown  eyes  dulled  with 
disappointment. 

"But  I'm  learning  how  to  paint  real  life,"  he  quickly  added. 
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"Real  life?" 

"Yes,  you  know.  Life  here  in  the  curb  markets,  on  the  wharves,  the  tug 
boats  coming  up  the  river,  with  clouds  behind  them,  real  things,  real  people. 
I  want  to  paint  them,  and  I'm  learning  how." 

Anna  bobbed  her  head  quickly.  "Yes,  I  know,"  she  nodded.  "I  know." 
Her  lips,  pale  and  slightly  curved,  like  slowly  withering  flowers,  parted  and 
moved  with  the  strength  of  her  feelings.  How  well  she  knew  what  Jan  was 
saying! 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  things  you  paint.    Could  I  some  day?" 

"Certainly,  come  over  to  our  house." 

"No,  you  bring  me  your  pictures.  I  won't  go  to  your  house  and  get  one 
of  your  sister's  royal  receptions.  You  forget  she  doesn't  like  me."  Anna 
wanted  to  say  more,  but  she  feared  that  in  her  anger  she  would  hurt  Jan,  for 
he  loved  his  sister.  His  sister  and  father  did  not  like  this  other  side  of  their 
family,  but  he  was  almost  twenty-one  now,  and  he  felt  he  had  the  right  to 
pick  his  own  friends. 

"I  want  you  to  come.  Come  tonight.  No  one  will  be  home,  and  I  can 
show  you  the  pictures  and  the  new  room  we  have  built." 

"New  room?    You  didn't  tell  me  anything  about  it." 

"I  guess  I  forgot.  I've  been  so  busy.  We  have  a  new  sitting  room,  and 
we're  planning  a  little  garden  for  the  spring." 

"A  garden,  too!    Why,  it  doesn't  sound  real." 

"Will  you  come  tonight?" 

For  a  moment  Anna  wanted  to  say  no.  She  didn't  have  to  skulk  into 
other  people's  houses  when  they  weren't  home.  It  was  her  peasant's  pride. 
She  felt  it  like  a  hot  streak  within  her,  but  then  she  thought  of  the  pictures, 
the  new  room,  and  the  place  where  the  garden  would  be.    "Yes,  I'll  come." 

"Swell!  It'll  be  a  nice  evening,  too.  See,  the  wind  is  driving  the  clouds 
away.    We'll  have  stars  and  a  moon  tonight." 

Anna  looked  up.  She  saw  how  the  wind  was  tearing  away  the  gray  rain 
clouds.  Dusky  blue  patches  were  left  where  the  cloud  had  been  before.  A 
vague  discouraged  star  twinkled  in  one  patch.  She  heard  the  river,  felt  Jan's 
suit  rubbing  against  her  hand.    "Tonight,"  she  sang  within  herself. 

"So  long,  until  tonight,"  Jan  called,  and  he  started  across  the  street.  He 
dodged  among  the  boxes  and  carefully  stepped  over  the  slimy  puddles  and 
pieces  of  slop  which  the  curb  market  had  left  behind.  Some  men  were  swear- 
ing at  each  other  as  they  loaded  boxes  on  a  truck.  Empty  push  carts  rumbled 
over  the  cobble  stones,  and  huddled  figures  rushed  home  to  their  rooms.    Jan 
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was  lost  among  them.  He  seemed  so  clean  and  fresh  in  comparison  to  these 
people,  but  tonight  she  would  get  away  for  a  while.  Tonight  she  would  go 
see  him. 

The  wind  pushed  hard,  but  she  started  to  walk  against  it.  She  picked 
her  way  among  the  people  without  noticing  their  blank,  uniform  faces.  No 
expression  was  in  these  people;  only  apathy  settled  upon  them.  They  knew 
a  ceaseless  round  of  need,  labor,  and  need  again.  Yet  Jan  could  find  beauty 
here.  Jan  loved  the  river,  the  stars,  and  the  moon.  "Coming  through,"  yelled 
some  boys  as  they  ran  into  the  crowds.  Their  legs  flew  by  rapidly,  and  as 
they  passed  people  could  see  the  round  holes  in  their  shoes.  With  glad 
shrieks,  wild  with  the  joy  of  playing,  they  pushed  through  the  crowd.  "Gang- 
way! "  and  they  jostled  Anna. 

She  grabbed  the  nearest  one  and  slapped  him.  "Where  do  ya  think 
y'ere  going,  you  little  tramp.    Why  don't  ya  watch?" 

"Aw,  go  to  hell,"  the  urchin  scowled,  and  he  was  off  again  in  the  crowd. 

Anna  turned  down  the  next  small  street  which  branched  off  like  a  dirty 
claw  from  the  main  street.  Here  it  was  dark  and  few  people  passed.  Her 
short  broad  figure  hurried,  hurried  home.  Why  had  those  dirty  kids  made 
her  get  angry?  Why  had  they  jostled  her  out  of  her  thoughts?  You  weren't 
allowed  the  privacy  of  your  mind  here.  You  all  lived  together  under  one 
great  black  roof,  and  if  you  wanted  to  think  of  the  stars  and  the  moon  and 
how  they  could  be  painted,  dirty  urchins  were  sent  to  shake  you,  to  remind 
you — you  have  no  home;  you  have  to  work  in  a  tailor's  shop  or  you  won't 
eat;  there  is  no  rest;  there  is  no  beauty,  just  that  black  roof  which  covers  us 
all.  She  had  no  words,  no  mind,  just  a  feeling.  Before  going  up  the  steps 
where  she  lived,  Anna  paused  and  let  the  wind  blow  against  her.  She 
pushed  back  and  felt  better.  At  least  this  was  something  that  was  good  and 
did  not  jar  its  way  into  her  mind.  Slowly  she  went  up  the  stairs,  turned 
through  the  darkened  hallways  where  the  boards  creaked  and  thousand- 
leggers  crept  from  the  cracks  in  the  wood.  She  picked  out  a  door,  opened  it, 
and  was  home. 

Alec,  her  father,  was  already  there.  When  Anna  came  in  he  started  and 
scowled.    "Why  you  late?" 

"I  took  a  walk  after  I  got  out  of  work,"  she  calmly  answered  and  threw 
her  coat  over  a  hook. 

"That's  all  you  gotta  think  of?  You  gotta  walk  while  I  sit  here  and 
starve." 

"Oh  all  right,  all  right.    I'll  have  supper  in  a  jiffy.    Where're  the  boys?" 
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"They  no  wait  for  you.     They  eat  something  and  go  out." 

"Shouldn't  have  let  them.  Wouldn't  have  gone  if  I  were  here,"  she 
mumbled.  And  then  no  more  was  said.  Alec  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  his 
head  drooped  over.  He  wasn't  asleep — just  tired,  and  he  had  already  said 
more  than  he  had  intended. 

Meanwhile  Anna  opened  a  can  and  dumped  its  contents  into  a  sauce 
pan.  With  quick  impatient  jerks,  she  shook  the  sauce  pan  over  the  gas  burner 
to  get  the  heat  through  it  quickly.  There  was  some  meat  in  a  plate  on 
the  window  sill.  Some  bread  lay  in  a  bag  near  it.  Anna  put  them  on  the 
table.  She  dished  out  the  soup,  careless  of  the  drops  that  splashed  on 
the  floor  and  table.    Without  another  word,  she  and  Alec  began  to  eat. 

One  unshaded  light  hung  from  the  ceiling  and  glared  harshly  over  the 
room.  There  was  no  rug  on  the  floor  only  a  worn  linoleum.  Her  bed  was  half 
covered  with  a  gawdy  shawl  her  mother  had  brought  from  Hungary.  The 
room  was  quiet  except  for  the  drawn  out  wails  of  the  whistles  on  the  river 
boats  and  an  occasional  hearty  smack  from  Alec  as  he  ate.  His  heavy 
mustache  had  bits  of  food  clinging  to  it.  He  wore  no  shirt.  Anna  thought  of  Jan. 
She  couldn't  wait  to  get  out  of  the  room,  away  from  Alec.  But  then,  what 
would  her  father  scry?  Anna  had  been  warned  never  to  go  there.  Well, 
there  was  no  need  to  tell  him. 

When  the  dishes  were  washed,  Anna  got  her  coat  from  the  hook.  Alec's 
small  heavy  eyes,  like  a  pig's,  only  duller,  watched  her  pass  back  and  forth 
in  the  room.    He  always  watched  her  so  suspiciously.    "Where  you  going?" 

"I  thought  I'd  go  out  to  see  if  I  could  find  the  boys.    I'll  bring  them  home." 

"Why  you  so  quickly  worryin'  about  the  kids?  You  stay  here.  They  come 
themselves." 

"Maybe  they're  at  the  recreation  center.  They're  having  some  classes 
tonight.    I  want  to  go,  too." 

"Classes  at  the  center!  You  no  need  them.  They  no  good  for  you.  Give 
you  big  ideas.    I  say  stay  home." 

Anna  stood  in  front  of  Alec.  Stolidly  and  quietly  she  spoke.  "I  am  going. 
I  cannot  stay  in  this  room  tonight." 

Alec  sensed  her  determination.  Out  there  in  the  hills  of  his  homeland, 
the  peasants  used  to  fight  like  that,  no  noise,  no  outcry;  only  they'd  go  at  each 
other  slowly,  quietly,  until  they  dropped.  But  Alec  was  one  of  these  people, 
too. 

"I   say  you  no  need  classes.     You  seventeen  now.     You  got   enough 
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school.  You  think  of  work  and  getting  married  soon.  If  you  go,  no  bother  to 
come  back.    Stay  out." 

With  a  disinterested  shrug,  Anna  walked  out  the  door  and  left  Alec 
sitting  in  his  chair,  mumbling  to  himself.  Night  treated  the  street  more  kindly. 
In  the  darkness,  one  couldn't  see  the  dirt.  The  curb  markets  were  gone,  and 
the  air  seemed  cleaner  and  quieter  once  the  factories  were  shut.  The  night 
was  cool  and  soothing.  She  was  thinking  of  one  thing.  "I  won't  be  like 
him.     I'm  going  away  from  here.     I'll  get  married  and  go,  but  I   won't  be 

like  him.     I'm  going "     Where  was  she  going?     To  Jan  perhaps.     Yes, 

that's  where,  that's  where,  she  sang  to  herself. 

Once  more  she  turned  into  the  business  street.  There  it  was,  a  large  meat 
store,  closed,  but  she  knew  Jan  was  waiting  insfde.  She  tapped  on  the  door. 
A  shaft  of  light  stretched  into  the  darkness  as  someone  opened  an  inner  door 
and  came  into  the  store.  It  was  Jan  coming  toward  her.  "Hello,  Anna,  so  you 
did  come  after  all." 

"Yes,"  she  laughed.  "I'm  here.  Didn't  I  say  I'd  come,  and  I  always  do 
what  I  say.    You  see,  I'm  here." 

Jan  laughed  with  her  and  held  her  hands  in  his,  as  if  he  were  warming 
a  baby's  fingers.    He  wrinkled  his  nose  at  her. 

"Funny  little  kid,"  he  smiled.  Anna  did  not  answer.  She  liked  the  tender 
way  he  said  it. 

They  were  standing  in  the  inner  room  now.  "Quick,  show  me  the  new 
room  and  the  garden.    And  don't  forget  your  pictures." 

"Whoa,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry." 

"But  someone  might  come." 

"No,  don't  be  afraid.  They  won't  be  back  for  a  long  time.  Here  take 
your  coat  off  and  we'll  go  upstairs.  The  whole  second  floor  has  been  made 
over;  there's  a  dining  room  and  a  sitting  room  with  a  door  leading  to  the  roof 
of  the  garage,  and  that's  where  the  garden's  going  to  be." 

"A  garden  on  a  roof!  Sounds  like  a  penthouse,"  Anna  giggled,  and  then 
ran  up  the  stairs.    Jan  switched  on  the  light. 

"See,  this  is  the  dining  room.  But  wait  till  you  see  the  rest.  Go  through 
that  door  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

Anna  went,  but  she  stood  in  the  doorway  and  did  not  move.  There  was 
a  large  quiet  room  before  her.  The  rug  was  thick  under  her  feet  and  shaded 
lamps  filled  the  room  with  an  indirect  glow.  At  the  other  end  there  was  a 
large  glass  door  through  which  she  could  see  the  moon  keeping  watch  over 
its  companion  star.    "It's  beautiful,"  she  whispered. 
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"Do  you  really  like  it?" 

"Beautiful,"  she  whispered  again.  "It  just  seems  too  good  to  be  put  in 
a  house  on  Water  Street." 

"I  designed  it  all  myself."  A  little  note  of  pride  was  in  his  voice.  "And 
I  planned  the  glass  door  that  way  so  I  could  have  a  good  light  for  painting. 
Come,  I'll  show  you  the  garden."  He  opened  the  door.  "When  spring  comes, 
we're  going  to  bring  some  chairs  and  tables  up  here.  And  in  these  cement 
blocks  we're  going  to  put  a  lot  of  sod  and  flowers." 

But  it  seemed  that  Anna  wasn't  listening.  She  looked  up  at  the  sky. 
'Took,  Jan,  you  have  the  whole  open  sky  up  here." 

"That's  right.    We'll  always  have  lots  of  air  and  sun." 

"It's  so  big  and  so  clear.  I've  never  seen  anything  like  it,  except  maybe 
on  the  river." 

"Yes,  it  is  beautiful.    I  made  some  drawings  of  this  view." 

"Oh  let  me  see." 

Jan  turned  back  into  the  room  and  soon  appeared  with  a  folder.  He  took 
out  his  pictures,  and  there  in  the  half  light  which  came  through  the  door  and 
mingled  with  the  silver  of  the  moon,  he  showed  her  what  he  had  done.  She 
looked  at  the  lines  and  dabs  of  color.  Everything  he  put  down  was  familiar 
to  her,  yet  transformed.    There  was  the  large  factory  in  the  distance  with  its 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 


Time 

A.  MILLIKEN,  '41 


The  waves  wash  silently  on 

And  with  them  flows  time. 

Slowly  for  him  who  must  wait, 

Or,  during  the  climb. 

For  him  who  looks  longingly  up. 

But,  reaching  a  knoll, 

Gone  is  the  record  of  minutes; 

Left,  only  their  toll. 

No  matter  how  he  would  recapture 

The  memory  complete, 

Gone  is  the  count  of  the  seconds, 
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Their  merciless  beat. 

Remaining  is  only  the  outline, 

The  caricature. 

The  events  in  the  course  of  the  climb  and 

Achievement  are  same. 

So  time  makes  man  forget  time. 

Vague  feelings  he  saves. 

The  rest  is  effaced  like  the  path 

That  is  left  by  the  waves. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  A  SPANISH  TOWN 

By  Eliot  Paul 

New  York,  Random  House,  1937.     $2.50 

Although  launched  in  the  literary  field  at  a  time  of  heightened  interest  in 
Spain,  this  book's  worth  is  not  primarily  due  to  contemporary  interest  in  its 
subject.  It  is  a  portrait  of  the  people  in  the  town  of  Santa  Eulalia  on  an 
island  off  the  Spanish  mainland.  Eliot  Paul  was  well  equipped  to  write  about 
them.  He  had  been  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  in  Paris.  For  five 
years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1936  he  lived  in  Santa  Eulalia, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  rest  and  peace. 

The  life  and  the  people  of  all  rural  Spain  are  synthesized  by  Paul's  descrip- 
tion of  Santa  Eulalia.  The  inhabitant's  everyday  occupations  and  experiences 
are  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  the  unimportant  and  given  beauty  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  so  inherent  in  the  people,  and  by  the  author's  delightful  narrative 
style,  which  sometimes  becomes  poetic,  as  in  this  description  of  a  laborer. 

"Broad  back,  noble  head  without  words.  Man  who  lifted  and  strained. 
Sitter  among  men,  in  clouds  of  candle  and  tobacco  smoke." 

In  passages  throughout  the  book  he  vehemently  rails  against  the  injustices 
of  war.  These  outcries  are  justified  when  the  lives  and  hopes  of  the  people 
he  so  loved  are  suddenly  destroyed.  Although  the  story  directly  springs  from 
Paul's  personal  experience  and  intimacy  with  Santa  Eulalia,  within  the  horizon 
of  the  book  are  embraced  all  the  people  of  the  world  who  have  suffered 
because  of  a  cruelty  they  do  not  understand.  M.  K  .W. 
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THE  SEVEN  WHO  FLED 

By  Frederic  Prokosch 

1937  Harper  Prize  Novel.    Harper's.    $2.50 

The  Seven  Who  Fled  is  neither  novel  nor  a  novel.  There  is  no  plot  nor 
is  there  a  unified  chronological  progression  throughout  the  book.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  hang  the  incidents  together  on  a  continuous  string  of  time.  There  is 
no  characterization.  It  is  a  collection  of  seven  case  histories,  briefly  outlined. 
The  connection  between  the  characters  is  purely  arbitrary  and  accidental. 
The  author  describes  the  physical  aspects  of  each  of  The  Seven  Who  Fled, 
then  assigns  to  each  a  sexual  desire  that  has  been  repressed  and  is  mani- 
fested in  various  ways.  A  man  is  more  than  his  physique  and  needs;  conse- 
quently the  people  about  whom  Prokosch  writes  are  unreal. 

The  book  is  indescribably  monotonous.  The  repetition  of  words,  of  pattern, 
and  of  thought  is  so  stylized  as  to  be  artificial.  Prokosch  attempts  to  make 
vivid  images  by  using  many  and  strange  adjectives,  which  results  merely  in 
the  juxtaposition  of  glittering  words.  It  is  a  series  of  lecherous,  leprous,  and 
lovely  passages  of  lyrical  and  laborious  prose.  The  succession  of  horror, 
the  life  of  one  man,  followed  by  more  horror  and  the  life  of  another  is 
unrelieved  by  any  breath  of  humor.  By  the  time  one  has  read  the  life  of  the 
seventh  man  one's  brain  is  reeling  in  rhythmical  circles;  and  perhaps  one  is 
hearing  "the  sound  of  the  earth  revolving  on  its  axis,  turning  forever  eastward. 
The  sound  of  destiny,  .  .  ."  Perhaps.  The  theme  of  the  book  is  subjuga- 
tion of  the  active  western  mind  by  passive  oriental  nihilism,  and  the  acceptance 
of  complete  degradation  strangely  resulting  in  mystical  unity,  which  even  the 
most  unpleasant  character  achieves. 

The  Seven  Who  Fled  is  like  a  nightmare  in  which  one  struggles  to  move, 
to  escape,  to  fight  against  an  overwhelming  torpor;  a  violent  dream  arising 
from  the  numbed  intelligence  of  one  who  has  fallen  asleep  in  an  overheated, 
airless  room.    It  is  both  oppressive  and  futile.  A.  A. 


CONVERSATION  AT  MIDNIGHT 

By  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1937. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  has  taken  a  recording;  she  is  playing  back  upon 
the  present  the  sound  of  its  own  voice.     That  we  stop,  attracted  by  hearing 
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ourselves,  is  but  natural  curiosity,  but  that  we  stay  on,  listening  in  keen 
interest  rather  than  rueful  amusement,  attests  to  her  success.  Absorbed  by 
what  is  said,  we  can  forget  that  the  voices  have  that  too-deep,  artificial  tone 
peculiar  to  transcriptions: — Vivid  and  often  poignant  pertinacy  of  phrase  com- 
pensates for  writing  that  is  sometimes  over-ingenious  or  self-conscious;  and  if 
we  discard,  as  beside  the  point,  the  struggle  of  analyzing  the  uneven  tenor  of 
her  piece  for  poetry  or  non-poetry,  we  can  become  part  of  the  conversation, — 
following  it  from  its  abrupt  beginning  in  a  discussion  of  hunting,  through 
advertising,  religion,  war,  women,  communism  and  individuality,  to  its  equally 
abrupt  end. 

The  ideas  of  this  group  of  friends  are  familiar  ones,  but  presented,  as 
they  are,  by  people  who  are  clear  thinking  and  ideally  articulate,  and  height- 
ened in  tension  by  the  presence  of  quick  witted  dispute,  they  are  never 
commonplace,  and  almost  always  interesting.  The  group  is  varied  to  show 
different  interests,  but  intellectually  pitched  to  an  even  height.  Ricardo,  the 
host,  terms  himself  a  liberal;  tolerant  and  sensitive  to  the  others'  opinions,  he 
remains  apart  from  the  acceptance  of  any  of  them,  and  is  the  most  interesting 
and  original  of  the  characters.  Merton  represents  money  and  convention. 
He  loves  hunting  and  hates  the  over-taxation  of  the  rich.  John  is  young  and 
intense, — a  less  mature  and  detached  edition  of  Ricardo,  filled  with  a  sort 
of  disillusioned  idealism.  Pygmalion  is  inclined  to  scoff  at  things  but  leave 
them  to  go  to  hell  as  they  are.    Carl  is  a  Communist;  Anselmo  is  a  priest. 

Between  them  they  create  a  picture  of  a  changing  world,  "rolling  in  mid- 
night." It  is  an  "outraged  present"  where  so  much  has  been  explored  and 
specialized  that  there  is  no  scope  for  "the  stride  of  the  tall  untrammeled"; 
where  "nobody  need  lie  to  us  any  more,  we  lie  so  to  ourselves,"  where  war 
is  man's  god,  and  romantic  love,  and  the  nation,  are  on  the  rocks;  and  where 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  a  bomb  just  dropped  and  not  yet  struck, 
will  be  bourgeois  by  the  time  it  comes.  "Babel  is  here  and  now,"  says 
Ricardo,  "All  is  solid  rock  under  the  seed  of  reason." 

Nothing  is  decided;  no  conclusions  are  reached.  The  conversation,  that 
is  an  exposition  of  familiarly  known  opinion,  is  at  the  same  time  a  statement 
of  insecurity  and  doubt.  John  knows  war  must  be  prevented,  but  he  also 
knows  all  helpless  things  are  harmed.  Merton  feels  that  beyond  happy 
pretense,  a  spade  is  a  spade,  and  after  years  of  proving  that  his  world  is 
round,  Communism  would  make  it  flat  again.  Carl,  despite  his  confident  plea 
that  the  dead  past  cremate  its  dead,  must  place  his  sturdy  faith  in  a  hypo- 
thetical tomorrow.     Ricardo,  having  faith  in  neither  of   the  cardinal  goods, 
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Communism  or  God,  believes  in  a  mystery  whose  nature  he  cannot  under- 
stand; he  wishes  to  escape  into  the  freedom  of  pure  thought.  Not  even 
Anselmo's  calm  faith  in  the  Divine  gift,  marvelous  and  simple,  and  in  the  only 
peace  on  earth  which  is  in  the  heart  surrendered  to  God,  sinks  beyond  the 
surface  of  this  poem.    His  wisdom  in  no  way  quiets  its  tone  of  unrest. 

The  book  is  "the  certain  voice  of  an  uncertain  moment."  F.  F. 
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THE  WATERS  ESCAPE 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 

winding  net  of  smoke  pouring  from 
the  chimney.  There  was  the  sky 
with  the  tenement  houses  jutting  up 
to  meet  it.  But  somehow  they 
stopped  before  they  got  above  the 
smoke.  And  then  she  saw  a  girl 
leaning  against  a  wooden  post  and 
looking  at  the  water.  The  wind 
seemed  to  catch  in  her  hair,  and 
there  were  great  clouds  piled  up  be- 
hind her.  She  looked  intently  and 
then  cried,  "Why,  that's  me,  but  I 
don't  look  like  that." 

Jan  took  the  picture  from  her  hand. 
"Yes,  you  do  look  like  that  when  you 
stand  there  alone  and  you  think  no- 
body's watching  you.  See  in  these 
lines  here  and  here.  I  want  to  show 
how  simple  and  sincere  you  are,  yet 
what  a  power  and  a  fury  lie  in  your 
soul  if  you  could  only  escape  from 
the  wharf  and  fly  away  with  those 
clouds  that  the  wind  is  pushing  so 
hard." 

"Am  I  really  like  that?" 
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"Yes,  you're  more  than  that,  but 
I'm  not  good  enough  to  show  it." 

He  is  good.  He  understands  so 
much.  If  I  could  only  show  what  I 
feel  the  way  he  does.  Maybe  it  was 
possible.  Maybe — quickly  she  turn- 
ed to  him. 
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"Jan,  you  must  teach  me  how  to 
draw,  too." 

Her  words  were  a  sudden  shock. 
"Teach  you  how  to  drawl"  Queer 
ideas  she  had.  "Teach  you!  why 
that  takes  time  and  money." 

"Oh,  you  don't  want  to.  You 
haven't  the  time,  perhaps?" 

"That's  it.  I  haven't  the  time."  Jan 
was  puzzled.  He  didn't  want  to  hurt 
her  though  it  was  hard  to  tell  what 
she  felt.  She  always  wore  such  a 
stolid  mask  when  something  shot 
deeply  into  her  soul. 

"Listen,  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,  if 
you  really  want  to  learn.  I'll  give 
you   some  paper,   drawing  pencils, 
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and  some  water  colors.  You  put 
down  just  what  you  feel  you  want 
to  do.  And  then  I'll  help  you  im- 
prove.   How's  that?" 

"That's  just  what  I  wanted." 

"Well,  wait  here,  and  I'll  get  them 
for  you." 

He  left  her  and  she  stood  alone, 
thinking.  This  was  a  new  world 
where  your  mind  was  your  own, 
where  there  was  no  black  roof  to 
press  you  down.  And  this  was  a 
new  life  that  she  felt.  Her  love  for 
Jan  had  become  more  than  a  phy- 
sical tearing  at  her  body.  Now  their 
feelings  were  alike.    They  were  one. 

He   was   back    beside  her.     She 
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could  feel  the  warm  roughness  of  his 
suit  rubbing  against  her  hand.  She 
took  the  papers  and  paint. 

"Thank  you,  Jan.  Now  I  think  I 
know  why  you've  never  moved 
away  from  here.  The  slums  can  be 
beautiful." 

"Yes,  Anna,  I  have  faith  in  them. 
My  father  taught  me  that.  Sister  and 
I  have  always  begged  him  to  move 
away,  but  he  stayed.  He  first  came 
here  when  he  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try. We  were  born  here  and  my 
mother  died  in  this  house.  These 
are  the  people  who  helped  him  and 
gave  him  a  chance  to  succeed  in  a 
strange  place,  and  he  refuses  to  go 


away.  I  feel  if  I  ever  leave  the 
slums,  if  I  ever  forget  who  I  am  and 
where  I've  come  from,  my  art  will 
dry  up.  It  will  become  meaning- 
less." 

Anna  nodded.     She  felt  the  truth 

of  his  meaning.    She  was  born  here, 

and  her  mother  had  died  here,  too. 

Jan  and  she  felt  alike.     What  more 

was  there  to  say? 

"I  must  go  now." 

Silently,  they  walked  back  into  the 
room  and  down  the  stairs.  She  got 
her  coat,  and  then  Jan's  father  and 
sister  walked  in  with  another  woman 
whom  Anna  did  not  know.  Pride  and 
resentment    surged    back    into    her 
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peaceful  mind.  "Madeline,  what  a 
surprise  to  see  you,"  he  called.  The 
strange  woman,  beautiful  and  well- 
dressed,  held  both  hands  to  him.  A 
ring  shone  on  her  left  hand. 

"It's  good  to  see  you  too,  Jan. 
Since  you've  started  at  the  art 
school,  I've  hardly  had  a  chance  to 
speak  to  you.  I  want  to  hear  all 
about  it." 

"Madeline,  first  I  want  you  to  meet 
my  cousin,  Anna." 

They   smiled  to   each   other,   and 
Madeline  held  out  her  hand  again. 
"I  was  just  leaving,"  Anna  said. 
"Oh  don't  hurry  away,"  Madeline 
begged  so  sweetly. 

"I  must  go.  It's  getting  late. 
Goodbye." 

"Goodbye,  Anna.  I  hope  I'll  see 
you  again." 

Anna  looked  at  her  for  one  quick 
moment.  She  saw  that  the  woman's 
words  had  no  meaning.  As  she 
passed  out  of  the  room,  she  nodded 
to  Jan's  father.  He  nodded  back,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  daughter  spoke  to 
her.    Jan  came  to  the  door. 

"I'm  sorry,  Anna.  But  don't  let  it 
bother  you." 

"They  ought  to  be  more  like  you. 
But  tell  me,  who  is  that  woman?" 

Jan  smiled  to  himself.  "You 
mustn't  tell  anyone  yet.  No  one 
knows  but  our  relatives.  Some  day 
when  I'm  through  with  art  school, 
I'm  going  to  marry  her." 

Jan  never  knew  what  happened 
then.  Anna  just  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  and  she  never  said  good- 
night. 
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"Funny  kid,"  he  thought. 

Anna  wanted  to  rush  home,  but 
every  step  she  took  was  heavy  and 
painful.  There  was  nothing  firm  to 
stand  on.  She  feared  that  if  she 
walked  too  fast,  she  would  suddenly 
walk  off  into  space.  Only  death 
would  be  left  for  her  then.  As  she 
walked  she  held  her  hand  against 
the  wall  of  the  houses.  They  were 
rough  but  firm,  and  as  long  as  she 
touched  them  there  was  some  secu- 
rity. Could  she  have  ever  believed 
that  Jan  would  marry  her?  Could 
she  ever  have  hoped  for  escape? 
She  was  just  a  part  of  the  slums,  a 
thing  to  paint,  but  nothing  more.  She 
felt  it,  but  no  words  came  —  only 
seering  emotions  and  a  dull  thump- 
ing pain. 
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A  door  suddenly  opened.  Blatant 
voices  disturbed  the  night,  voices  that 
were  thick  and  vague  with  drink. 

"Throw  him  out.  He's  tricking  us. 
He's  cheating  us  out  of  our  money." 

A  figure  came  toppling  down  the 
steps,  a  dark  figure  of  a  man  who 
rolled  over  and  over  and  landed  at 
her  feet  with  a  sickening  thud  as  his 
head  struck  the  pavement.  He  lay 
perfectly  still,  so  still  that  not  even 
the  rising  wind  could  move  his  hair 
or  his  clothes.  The  street  suddenly 
filled  with  people  who  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  dark  crevices  between 
the  houses.  Women  who  had  slunk 
in  the  shadows  now  came  forward. 
A  policeman  rushed  up,  bustling  and 
officious.  He  elbowed  people  aside. 
"Stand  off  and  give  him  air."     He 
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bent  over  the  figure,  then  quickly 
stood  up.  "Guess  I'll  call  the  morgue. 
This  man's  dead."  The  crowd  mov- 
ed back.  Instinctively  they  felt  the 
dread  of  death,  and  they  moved  fear- 
fully back  into  their  shadows  again. 
Anna  moved,  too.  So  this  was  death. 
An  angry  voice,  a  fall  and  a  thud,  a 
gathering  crowd,  and  then  it  was  all 
over.  She  touched  the  wall  of  the 
house.  It  was  firm  and  real.  She 
followed  it.  The  shadows  faded  into 
a  strange  silvery  light  wherever  the 
moon  was  able  to  shine  through. 
How  could  a  thing  that  was  so  per- 
fect touch  here  where  everything 
was  so   imperfect?     How  could  life 
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go  on  here?  Her  soul  was  tied  into 
little  knots  of  hatred.  She  stumbled, 
and  the  papers  and  paints  fell  from 
her  hand.  Never  mind.  She  had  no 
use  for  them.  They  were  no  escape. 
The  people  who  worked  with  them 
were  all  wrong,  too.  Even  Jan's  art 
could  die. 

Something  in  the  familiarity  of  a 
certain  door  made  her  stop.  It  was 
the  door  where  she  lived.  But  what 
was  the  use  of  going  back  there? 
Hadn't  Alec  told  her,  "If  you  go,  no 
bother  to  come  back.  Stay  out!"  If 
she  returned  that  would  mean  being 
like  Alec,  like  that  garish  room  and 
the  dirty  hallways.     She  walked  on 
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and  soon  a  familiar  odor  touched 
her  senses.  It  was  the  oily,  heavy 
odor  of  the  river.  In  the  liquid  light 
of  the  moon  it  shimmered  like  a 
black  and  silver  writhing  beast. 
Quickly,  she  was  at  the  wharf.  She 
leaned  over  and  listened  to  the  gur- 
gling, protesting  noises.  The  water 
rushed,  was  caught,  swirled  around, 
and  then  escaped.  That  was  a  re- 
freshing thought.  The  water  escaped. 
She  leaned  over  a  little  more,  and 
now  she  could  see  how  the  moon 
played  tricks  on  the  lapping  waves. 
First  they  were  brightly  silvered. 
Then  they  turned  black  again.  The 
water  was  dirty,  but  so  was  every- 


thing else.  At  least  the  water  could 
escape  from  the  dirt  some  time. 
There  was  a  fall,  a  splash,  and  the 
river  closed  over  her  body,  but  no 
crowd  gathered,  for  no  one  had 
heard.  The  moon  continued  to  play 
with  the  water.  As  the  night  wore 
on  another  girl  stood  on  the  wharf, 
but  she  was  with  a  man  and  her 
laugh  was  raucous,  brittle.  When 
morning  came,  other  figures  appear- 
ed on  the  wharf;  cursing  men  threw 
boxes  back  and  forth.  Push  carts 
rumbled  over  the  cobble  stones,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  hear  the  message 
of  the  gurgling  water  as  it  rushed, 
swirled,  and  escaped. 
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Editorial:   Education  in  Philadelphia 

7V  T  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  education  in  Philadelphia  is  faced  with  the  threat 

/— \    of  the  closing  of  all   evening  schools  and  the  closing  of  the  normal 

school.     The  evening  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  twelve  thousand 

pupils,  who,  if  the  schools  are  closed,  will  be  prevented  from  receiving  any 

education,  and  the  closing  of  the  normal  school  will  mean  that  there  is  no  free 

higher  education  in  Philadelphia. 

In  order  to  understand  the  forces  behind  this  retrenchment,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  some  of  the  facts.  The  Philadelphia  public  school  system  depends  on 
taxation,  which  at  this  time  includes  a  levy  on  real  estate  to  the  extent  of 
23  million  and  a  state  appropriation  to  the  extent  of  two  million  dollars. 
Because  of  a  decision  by  the  state  supreme  court  that  the  taxing  powers  under 
which  the  Board  of  Education  was  formerly  operating  are  now  unconstitutional, 
these  are  the  only  appropriations  available.  This  decision,  which  was  the 
result  of  a  taxpayer's  suit  by  Mayor  Wilson  of  Philadelphia, — an  action  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board, — leaves  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  with  a  deficit  of  approximately  seven  million, 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  been 
forced  to  curtail  its  program,  under  accusations  of  having  been  extravagant. 
Evening  schools  have  been  cut  down,  summer  schools  closed,  the  size  of  the 
classes  has  been  increased  and  pay  cuts  have  been  imposed  on  school 
employes.  A  comparison  of  the  Pennsylvania  school  system  with  that  of  other 
states  shows  that  there  are  more  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  this  state  than  in 
forty-six  other  states  in  America  and  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  here  are 
below  the  usual  standard.  There  are  besides  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
school  program, — inadequate  elementary  school  education,  large  classes, 
handicapped  children  uncared  for  and  insufficient  medical  treatment.  And  in 
Philadelphia  itself,— the  third  largest  city  in  the  United  States, — the  average 
expenditure  per  pupil  per  year  is  several  dollars  less  than  that  of  many 
cities  with  a  smaller  population. 

Originally  the  Board  of  Education  planned  to  close  the  evening  high 
schools  in  February,  and  to  close  the  normal  school  in  June,  but  by  a  decision 
on  January  17  the  evening  schools  will  also  be  kept  open  until  June.  Provision 
must  be  made,  however,  that  the  schools  will  not  be  permanently  closed  at 
that  time,  for  this  would  cut  off  all  education  for  the  twelve  thousand  who 
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attend  them  who  are  working  during  the  daytime.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
normal  school,  which  is  not  in  itself  an  ideal  instrument  for  higher  education, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  school  be  able  to  continue,  for  it  is  through  such 
already  existing  channels  that  the  campaign  for  a  free  city  college, — an  institu- 
tion which  Philadelphia  vitally  needs, — must  be  carried  on.  Furthermore  with 
the  closing  of  the  schools,  the  city  teaching  staff  will  become  overworked, 
because  classes  in  the  existing  schools  will  increase  in  size. 

State  aid  is  necessary  if  the  Philadelphia  schools  are  to  retain  the  present 
status-quo.  Appropriations  could  be  secured  from  certain  taxes, — on  mineral 
products  such  as  petroleum,  on  public  utilities,  by  an  increase  in  the  estate 
and  inheritance  tax,  and  by  other  means.  Such  taxes  should  to  some  extent 
be  possible  in  the  second  largest  state  in  the  Union.  To  supplement  this,  the 
state  legislature  should  work  for  federal  legislation  which  would  provide  more 
educational  aid  to  the  various  states. 

The  importance  of  public  school  education  in  such  a  large  city  as  Phila- 
delphia cannot  be  underestimated.  At  this  time,  however,  there  are  few  con- 
crete measures  that  can  be  taken  to  achieve  such  a  program.  Residents  in 
Pennsylvania  should  write  to  the  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  in  Phila- 
delphia asking  for  a  special  session  of  the  general  assembly  which  will  take 
Up  the  problems  mentioned  above,  and  asking  for  state  funds  to  support  the 
Board  of  Education.  THE  LANTERN  wishes  to  urge  all  of  its  readers  who  are 
Pennsylvania  residents  to  do  this,  and  the  editor  will  be  glad  to  tell  them  where 
to  send  their  communications. 


Cross  Town 

VIRGINIA  NICHOLS,  '41 

MR.  KINGSBYE  walked  slowly  along  the  avenue.  He  was  absorbed  in 
his  usual  consideration  of  self.  As  he  considered  himself,  Mr.  Kings- 
bye  straightened  his  back,  and  snapped  the  snap  of  his  glove.  The 
movement  destroyed  the  order  of  his  thought.  With  an  expression  of  annoy- 
ance he  unsnapped  both  his  gloves,  held  them  with  one  hand  while  he 
unbuttoned  his  topcoat  and  finally  drew  out  his  watch.  It  was  twenty  minutes 
to  four.  The  expression  of  annoyance  on  Mr.  Kingsbye's  face  deepened.  He 
had  twenty  minutes  to  waste.  But  Mr.  Kingsbye  was  not  physically  capable 
of  wasting  twenty  minutes.    When  twenty  minutes  had  gone  by  he  wanted  to 
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be  able  to  say,  "I  did  this  in  such  a  way,  or  I  saw  that  do  so  and  so."    Even 
as  he  stood  there  thinking,  a  minute  passed. 

Mr.  Kingsbye  started  slowly  down  the  block  towards  the  northeast  corner. 
Fortunately,  as  Mr.  Kingsbye  reached  the  corner  the  light  turned  red,  and  he 
was  able  to  cross  without  waiting.  As  he  walked  down  the  side  street,  a 
taxicab  pulled  up  along  side  the  curb,  and  the  driver  leaned  out,  "Cab?",  he 
said  hopefully.  Mr.  Kingsbye  looked  at  him  coldly,  but  was  inwardly  pleased. 
It  was  strange  how  often, — Mr.  Kingsbye  snapped  the  snap  of  his  glove  again. 
As  he  walked  on,  his  eyes  were  caught  by  the  garish  signs  of  a  moving 
picture  palace.  The  signs  forced  themselves  upon  his  notice.  Why  of  course, 
a  moving  picture!  He  still  had  approximately  eighteen  minutes  to  spend. 
He  would  spend  them,  like  the  modern  he  was,  in  a  moving  picture.  Money 
was  no  object  with  Mr.  Kingsbye. 

The  orderliness  of  the  situation  appealed  to  Mr.  Kingsbye.  He  would  have 
had  to  pass  by  the  theater  anyway.  Mr.  Kingsbye  reached  the  theater  and 
bought  his  ticket.  "One,  in  the  loge,  if  you  please."  As  Mr.  Kingsbye  passed 
in,  more  signs  caught  his  eye.  "Riotous  Laughter,"  "Superb  Comedy,"  "Will 
Roll  You  in  the  Aisle,"  "The  Play  that  Held  Up  Traffic  on  Broadway  for  Six 
Months."  Mr.  Kingsbye's  eye  disapproved  the  signs,  but  Mr.  Kingsbye's  self 
was  pleased  at  their  substance.    He  needed  a  hearty  laugh.    Yes. 

He  ascended  to  the  loge  by  elevator,  and  was  turned  over  by  the  elevator 
boy  to  an  usher  who  showed  him  to  a  seat.  Mr.  Kingsbye  sank  in  its  softness. 
For  a  second  his  gaze  took  in  the  woman  next  to  him.  He  almost  smiled  to 
himself.  At  least  his  wife,  .  .  .  with  a  tinny  clump  of  chains  Mickey  Mouse 
was  thrown  into  the  deepest  of  dark  dungeons  while  Minnie  shrilled  from  a 
turret.  Mr.  Kingsbye's  attention  was  called  to  the  screen.  A  child  in  front 
of  him  whispered  ecstatically,  and  Mr.  Kingsbye  smiled  tolerantly.  He  took 
off  his  gloves;  took  off  his  coat;  lit  a  cigarette,  and  waited  to  be  amused. 
There  was  a  roll  of  martial  music  with  a  minor  undertone  and  the  title  of  the 
film  flashed  on  the  screen.  "Thunder  Over  the  Orient."  Branches  of  lightning 
played  around  the  list  of  producers.  Clever  photography  thought  Mr.  Kings- 
bye; but  he  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat.    This  did  not  look  like  a  comedy. 

Chinese  junks  crowded  together  and  Chinese  babies  sat  stolidly  on  heaps 
of  rags.  The  International  Settlement  in  Shanghai  appeared  in  its  occidental 
splendor;  the  Grand  Hotel;  the  embassies;  and  the  Shanghai  Branch  of  the 
Guarantee  Trust.  Mr.  Kingsbye  looked  interested.  That  was  his  bank.  A 
map  of  Manchukuo  was  on  the  screen.  Manchukuo?  Mr.  Kingsbye's  son 
had  quite  a  valuable  stamp  from  Manchukuo.     In  fact,  he  had  quite  a  nice 
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collection.  A  troop  of  dusty  soldiers  marched  apathetically  down  the  road. 
Were  they  Chinese,  or  Japanese?  Mr.  Kingsbye  couldn't  remember  which 
way  whose  eyes  slanted.    Up  or  down. 

The  commentator  was  commenting,  but  Mr.  Kingsbye  wasn't  listening.  Mr. 
Kingsbye  was  vaguely  disturbed.  He  hadn't  known  what  picture  he  was  to 
see  but  he  hadn't  been  led  to  expect  this.  The  woman  beside  Mr.  Kingsbye 
got  up  to  go  out,  and  Mr.  Kingsbye  had  to  get  up  too,  with'  the  result  that  he 
missed  the  bombing  of  Chapei.  The  commentator  had  gone  back  to  1932  and 
the  dead  lay  on  the  broken  ground.  Mr.  Kingsbye  grasped  his  gloves  and 
returned  his  attention  to  the  screen.  Shanghai  again.  A  lost  child  cried  for- 
lornly as  it  was  jerked  along  by  the  crowd.  Tired  old  women  staggered  beneath 
their  household  goods.  An  apt  quotation  occurred  to  Mr.  Kingsbye,  "those 
that  live  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword," 

Momentarily  pleased  by  his  own  erudition,  Mr.  Kingsbye  continued  look- 
ing at  the  picture.  He  did  not  want  to  see  it,  but  what  Mr.  Kingsbye  started 
Mr.  Kingsbye  finished.  He  would  see  the  picture  through  to  its  end.  The 
commentator  returned  to  1937.  Aeroplanes  flew  over  Shanghai.  Mr.  Kingsbye 
moved  unhappily  in  his  seat;  burnt  his  finger  on  his  cigarette,  and  so  did  not 
see  the  aftermath  of  a  bombing  raid.  Mr.  Kingsbye  coddled  his  finger; 
tannic  acid  for  burns,  wasn't  it?  With  unseeing  eyes  he  watched  a  burning 
house  topple  and  crash.  Frantic  rescuers  ran  in  and  out  of  the  wreckage  like 
mice.  The  flames  burned  higher  and  higher;  the  drums  beat  out  a  funeral 
march;  and  the  commentator  threw  a  last  warning  to  those  capable  of  under- 
standing. Mr.  Kingsbye  rose  from  his  soft  seat  with  his  coat  over  his  arm, 
his  gloves  in  his  hand  and  went  down  in  the  elevator.  His  mood  was  one 
of  disapproval.  Outrageous  Propaganda.  Outrageous.  And  he  had  wasted 
twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Kingsbye  put  on  his  coat,  and  then  pulled  out  his  watch  with  such  a 
jerk  that  he  dropped  his  gloves.  He  picked  them  up,  and  then  looked  at  his 
watch.  The  look  of  disapproval  on  his  face  became  one  of  real  displeasure. 
He  would  be  late.  Hurriedly  he  put  his  watch  back,  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and 
put  on  his  gloves  without  trying  to  snap  them.  "Damn  the  Chinese,"  he  said 
recklessly. 
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Epistle 

HESTER  CORNER,  '41 

Its  coming  to  my  face  is  hardly  perceptible. 

It  lies  cool  on  my  cheek  a  moment 

And  then  surrenders  to  my  warmth. 

Clear  flowing  I   Cool  water,  where  tears  have  sometimes  been  .  .  . 

(And  I  have  thought,  unhappy  nights, 

Of  stealing  down,  to  put  my  face  that  flushes 

Into  that  hard  coldness.) 

Bright  shining  snow — 

Whiter  than  cream-white  of  fostering  milk, 

Clear  as  thin  ivory  held  up  to  light, 

More  gleaming  than  white  sails  giving  themselves  up  to  the  wind 

(Here  are  feathers  fine  enough  for  such  white  wings.) — 

Whiter  than  the  name  of  whiteness, 

Whiter  than  silver. 

A  great  many  perfect  fires 

Burning  separately  like  stars. 

It  blinds  with  too  much  purity. 

We  have  always  feared  the  passion  for  pure  beauty — 

This  burning  snow 

Is  too  tight  strained  and  too  intense — 

Immoderately  perfect. 

It  takes  too  much  delight  in  its  geometric  nakedness. 

The  beauty  we  have  loved  shone  inwardly, 

Lighting  its  own  depths. 

But  these  white  fires  shine  out, 

Harshly  assailing  air  with  light. 

This  beauty  is  not  of  itself — It  did  not  grow, 

But  was  made,  with  intended  craftsmanship 

Ingeniously,  like  things  jewelers  make — 

Too  intricate,  too  delicate,  too  cold. 
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The  abstract  filamental  soul, 
Perceiving  such  exquisiteness, 
By  apprehension  of  objective  beauty 
Reduces  itself  to  ecstasy. 

Our  love  of  beauty  is  an  intellectual  process, 

Slow,  even  to  deliberateness — 

New  shaping  of  the  thing, 

Or  else  amendment  of  beauty's  definition — 

Until  the  thing  we  love  is  beautiful. 

What  I  have  learned  to  call  most  beautiful 

Is  the  fact  of  the  land's  contour,  the  placing  of  the  hills. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill,  heaving  long  breaths, 

I  reviewed  the  old  path  I  had  come — 

The  circuit  of  the  hills,  across  unbroken  ground — 

Along  a  row  of  appropriate  misshapen  trees, 

Across  a  withered  field  of  random  goldenrod, 

Striding  on  the  bare  hill,  trampling  down  dead  grass, 

Solemnly  plodding  the  breadth  of  the  flat — 

Till  near  home  I  caught  sight  of  my  friends  above  me, 

And  before  I  struggled  up  the  hill,  I  paused 

To  watch  them  looking  out  across  the  swamp — 

A  hand  raised,  showing  where  the  hawk's  nest  is. 


We  Hated  Her 

DEBORAH  CAULKINS,  '40 

WE  LIKED  to  play  in  the  orangery.    It  was  always  dusk  there.    The  air 
was  cool  and  sweet  with  the  smell  of  the  orange  leaves,  and  the  long 
rows  of  great  terra-cotta  pots  made  hide-and-go-seek  a  kind  of  fairy 
game.    We  could  sit  still  many  minutes,  pressing  the  side  of  a  big  pot,  and 
gradually  absorb  infinite  coldness  from  the  grey  stone  floor.    Discovered,  we 
would  rush  screaming  into  darkness. 

When  she  came,  we  always  stopped  our  playing  and  crouched  silently 
in  the  shadows.    We  hated  her.    If  she  brought  cookies  we  would  come  out 
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to  her  in  silence,  and  silently  eat  them,  while  she  spoke  to  us  in  a  voice 
sweeter  than  the  cookies  that  she  gave. 

"Come  sono  belline,  Signorine.  Come  crescinta,  Signorina  Patience — 
proprio  una  dommina.  You  like  your  old  Antoinetta's  cookies,  eh?  Carine, 
queste  bambinel" 

We  stood  in  a  hostile  circle  and  licked  our  fingers,  even  after  the  last 
crumb  was  gone.  Her  words  and  her  presence  were  sticky.  They  smeared  us 
with  sweetness.  We  hated  her.  Sometimes  she  tried  to  touch  us,  and  then 
we  ran. 

"Don't  run,  Signorine,"  and  we  felt  that  her  voice  had  soiled  us.  Once 
we  did  not  hear  her  come,  and  as  Ginny  ran  into  the  open  space  near  the  door, 
Antoinetta  caught  and  kissed  her.  We  stopped  where  we  stood,  and  when  she 
got  free  Ginny  came  to  us,  walking  slowly  and  sobbing.  We  could  not  make 
her  stop. 

We  never  played  in  the  orangery  again,  but  we  went  once  a  week  with 
Mother  to  tea  at  Mr.  Procter's. 

Antoinetta  lived  alone  with  Mr.  Procter,  an  old  Englishman,  in  a  great 
sixty-room  villa.  Some  said  that  in  the  days  when  marcheses  used  to  send 
him  peacocks  and  rare  fish,  she  was  his  mistress.  In  his  eyes,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends,  she  was  a  perfect  servant  and,  they  would  add,  a  lovely 
person.  She  curtseyed  and  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  spoke  so  lovingly  to 
children.  Mother  was  charmed.  When  "Signorino  Protte,"  as  our  own  cook 
Brunetta  called  him,  asked  us  to  play  in  his  large  gardens,  Mother  accepted, 
knowing  that  Antoinetta  would  be  there. 

At  tea  Antoinetta  would  ask  us,  with  a  smile  and  a  curtsey,  why  we  didn't 
come  to  play  any  more.  All  during  tea  she  passed  us  special  little  tidbits, 
and  talked  baby  talk  to  us.  If  we  weren't  polite  Mother  sent  us  from  the 
room.  As  we  stood  in  the  damp,  tiled  hall,  Antoinetta  would  come  and  haunt 
us,  brushing  our  hair  gently  with  her  hands,  and  talking,  talking  sweetly  and 
lovingly,  talking  till  she  had  us  all  in  tears.  Mother,  when  she  came  out  for  her 
coat,  attributed  our  weeping  to  her  own  severity. 

One  night  Mother  came  into  the  dining  room  where  we  were  having  our 
supper,  and  told  us  that  she  and  Daddy  were  going  out.  She  added  that 
Antoinetta  was  to  stay  with  us. 

"Oh,  Motherl    Why  isn't  Brunetta  good  enough?    She  always  has  beenl" 

"Brunetta  is  coming  with  us  to  help  Signora  Dandini's  cook  with  the 
dishes." 

We  were  frightened,  but  we  were  dumb.     Mother  was  swift  to  punish 
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insurrection.  Ginny  cried,  but  she  always  did  when  Mother  and  Daddy  went 
out. 

We  were  hers — to  undress,  to  bathe,  to  put  to  bed.  We  knew  it.  We 
could  do  nothing.  She  came  in,  and  sat  with  us,  and  asked  us  about  things  we 
liked,  and  about  things  we  did  in  school,  and  always  we  were  "signorine 
carine,"  "care  bimbe."  We  answered  with  outrageous  lies  because  we  could 
not  bear  to  tell  her  the  truth.  She  made  Ginny  sit  in  her  lap,  and  she  made 
me  play  the  piano — I  who  was  so  shy  that  even  Mother  left  the  room  before 
I  would  practise.  Pale  and  tense  we  played  the  game  of  compliance  as 
though  it  were  a  question  of  our  own  life.  She  sat  on  our  father's  chair, 
holding  Ginny,  whose  chin  was  quivering,  passing  her  hand  through  Ginny's 
hair.  We  felt  that  all  that  was  good  in  our  house  was  defiled.  We  played  the 
piano  by  turn — scales,  anything,  to  keep  from  talking  about  our  things. 

She  insisted  upon  bathing  us  herself.  We  sat  stiffly,  quivering  at  the 
outrage,  while  she  scrubbed  us,  kissing  our  wet  necks  and  arms,  and  talking 
endless  streams  of  loving  words.  Dressing  us,  she  hugged  us,  pinched  us  and 
kissed  our  mouths.  So  great  was  our  fear,  that  we  made  not  even  a  gesture 
of  protest.  Ginny  and  I  were  trembling — we  could  hardly  stand.  I  held 
Patience's  hand,  and  Ginny  held  Felicity's,  and  we  went  into  the  nursery 
where  the  four  of  us  slept.  It  was  a  long  room  with  a  tiled  floor.  It  had  once 
been  a  store-room  and  there  were  still  hooks  in  the  ceiling,  from  which  strings 
of  garlic  and  dried  tomatoes  used  to  hang.  We  climbed  into  our  beds  while 
she  watched  us,  and  we  felt  that  even  our  beds  were  tainted. 

"Un  baccino,  Signorine,"  she  said,  and  kissed  us  passionately  many  times, 
on  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  under  the  chin.  The  disgust  grew  overpowering. 
I  vomited.  She  had  left,  and  I  didn't  want  her  to  come  back,  so.  I  got  in  bed 
with  Patience  and  cried  myself  to  sleep.  We  all  did,  but  we  were  so  exhausted 
that  we  fell  dead  asleep  after  the  first  two  sobs. 

A  dreadful  scream  woke  us  up.  Patience  was  sitting  up,  screaming.  I 
could  hear  Mother  and  Daddy  unlocking  the  door  downstairs,  and  by  the 
moonlight  pouring  through  our  windows,  I  saw  something,  swinging  from  one 
of  the  hooks.  Patience  was  hysterical,  and  Daddy  and  Mother  could  not  get 
into  our  room. 

"Unlock  the  door,  damnit!"  yelled  Daddy.  Felicity,  crying  noisily,  un- 
bolted it.  Mother  tried  to  get  us  into  her  room  before  Daddy  cut  down  the 
body,  but  Ginny  would  not  leave. 

"Let  me  see  her,  let  me  see  her!  Oh,  Mummy,  is  she  really  dead?"  She 
stumbled  down  the  hall,  tripping  in  her  slippers.    "I'm  so  glad,  I'm  so  glad!" 
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The  Patient 

MARIAN  KIRK,  '40 

THERE  were  too  many  bottles  in  the  cupboard.     Every  month  new  ones 
were  added,  inside  were  pills.    Round  lozenges  of  grey  and  brown  and 
pink.     Cellophane  covers  casing  white  powders.     Hard  shiny  pellets, 
mottled  and  greeny  brown. 

Pebbles,  pebbles,  to  build  a  path.  Socketed  in  cement,  nubbly  under 
your  shoes. 

Here  it  was  on  the  third  shelf.  Her  hands  twittered,  pulling  out  the  cork. 
"  'One  pill  dissolved  in  water  to  the  patient  at  bed-time.'  Doctor  how  strong 
are  these  pills?  Two  of  these,  and  I  would  lose  my  best  patient,  Miss  Phoebe. 
Gracious!    Did  you  hear  what  he  said,  Elsie?" 

Yes,  Phoebe,  oh  yes,  yes,  yes.  The  pills  made  little  ticking  noises  as  they 
fell  into  the  glass.  One,  two,  three — tit,  tat,  toe.  Don't  be  silly.  The  water 
ran  a  liquid  tube,  swelling  the  glass.  A  cloudy  white  scum  streaked  the 
surface. 

She  would  go  away  and  live  by  the  seashore.  Splitting  the  grey  skin, 
the  drab,  she  would  lie,  fluid  in  a  mold  of  sun,  the  wave-tongues  glazing  the 
sand.  She  had  never  seen  the  sea.  Phoebe  always  said  the  damp  air  would 
hurt  her  chest,  but  Elsie  could  go  if  she  wanted  and  leave  her  home  alone, 
suffering  .  .  .. 

"Elsie,  what  are  you  doing  with  my  pills?" 

Heat  of  hate  flushed  heavily  through  her  body  fading  to  strength,  to  action. 
Sternly  she  shut  the  cupboard  door,  turned  off  the  water.  Her  legs  moved, 
stepping  among  the  dingy  carpet-flowers.  She  entered  the  room  steadily.  The 
glass  tight  and  firm. 

"Elsie  dear,  you  might  have  hurried.  You  know  that  I  must  take  my 
medicine  on  time.  It  makes  all  the  difference."  On  the  table  by  the  bed 
was  a  vase  of  pink  roses.  Fat  and  puffy.  Phoebe  loved  them,  "so  like  me" 
she  said.    They  were  brown  on  the  edges  now,  and  slightly  swollen. 

"Elsie,"  whined  the  voice,  "don't  just  stand  there.  You're  in  one  of  your 
moods  again.  I  think  it's  horrid  of  you.  It  makes  me  so  nervous.  Hold 
me  up." 
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Her  arm  went  round  the  plump  shoulders.  The  flesh  dented  and  dimpled 
under  her  fingers.  She  held  the  glass  to  Phoebe's  face,  watching  the  swallow, 
the  throat-lump  heave  and  bobble  until  she  had  emptied  it  all. 

Phoebe  was  drowsy.  Heavy,  sack-like,  she  sagged  back  on  the  pillow. 
Her  face  tilted  up,  the  breath  making  a  whistling  noise  through  her  open 
mouth. 

"All  right,  Elsie,  go  away  now.    Stop  staring  at  mel" 

She  waited  outside  the  door.  Her  mind  felt  pallid  with  terror.  Suddenly 
she  was  nothing,  her  life  was  a  trailing  of  space-shapes.  Every  motion 
hollowed  out  the  air.  The  house  must  be  full  of  them,  empty  outlines  of  her 
and  Phoebe.    No  one  except  the  doctor  and  laundress  ever  came  much. 

She  went  downstairs  into  the  living  room.  Balls  of  wool  and  some  half- 
finished  knitting  lay  on  a  chair  by  the  fire.  Phoebe's  bed  socks.  Pink  with 
tassels,  they  took  a  long  time  to  make.  Absent-mindedly  she  pulled  the 
tassels  apart,  dropping  them  into  the  fire,  the  wool  was  stubborn.  She  had 
to  bite  it  apart.  Small  pieces  of  pink  hair  stuck  to  her  lips.  She  had  to  make 
sounds  "My  name  is  Elsie,"  said  her  voice.  It  was  thin  and  cracked.  Elsie, 
Elsie,  two.  consonants,  two  vowels.  Her  tongue  was  running  now,  Elsie, 
Elsielsielelsie.  What  if  she  couldn't  stop?  Her  fingernails  dug  into  the 
mantel.  It  was  quiet  again.  Exhausted  she  fell  limply  into  the  chair.  Her 
eyeiids  batted  and  closed. 

When  she  woke,  she  was  stiff  and  the  room  was  dark  and  quite  still. 
The  clock  had  stopped,  the  fire  hissed  gently.  Dully  she  got  up  about  to  wind 
it — then — perhaps  it's  time  for  Phoebe's  medicine.    She'll  be  angry  if  I'm  late. 

She  walked  upstairs,  opened  Phoebe's  door  and  turned  on  the  light.  How 
queer  she  looked.  Her  eyes  pushed  and  popping  like  glass  marbles.  Her 
chin  hung  stiffly,  crimpling  the  folds  of  her  neck.  Her  body  hillocked  under  the 
sheets.    One  fist,  pudgy,  clenched  the  spread. 

The  bottle  is  little  with  a  red  cork.    One,  two,  three. 
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Daedalus 

HESTER  CORNER,  '41 


Darkness  is  not  light's  absence. 

It  is  solid  substance. — 

Tired  men  have  built  their  strength 

With  heavy  blocks  of  darkness. 

And  darkness  has  lived 

Under  the  sculptor's  chisel. 

— And  his  are  eyes  that  long  were  used  to  darkness. 

His  are  the  eyes  that  watched  his  rash  son  fall 

Without  splash  into  dark  waters 

Thereafter  named  Icarian. 

Behind  these  eyes  is  the  secret 

Only  Ariadne's  innocent  thread  could  solve. 

Daedalus  only,  knows  the  web 

Whose  center  is  Minotaur. 

But  these  are  the  fingers 
That  wove  the  white  feathers. 
These  are  the  hands 
That  shaped  the  swift  curve. 

Having  mapped  the  twisted  paths  of  darkness, 
How  Daedalus  adored  the  bright  sky! 
Having  felt  the  narrow  pressure  of  enclosure, 
How  gladly  Daedalus  crossed  the  open  day  I 

Therefore  the  flight  of  Daedalus 
Is  like  darkness  burning. 
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Reprinted  from  "Shop  and  School,"  the  magazine  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Summer  School,  1937. 

A  Day  at  Libby- Owens -Ford 

HELEN  SLOVAK 

THE  bright,  glorious  sun  is  shining  down  upon  the  beautiful  lawn  and  on 
the  enormous  glass  building,  which  imprisons  men  and  women  both  day 

and  night.  Going  to  work  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a  bright 
sunshiny  day  is  not  so  pleasant.  Upon  entering  the  building  you  see  the 
tired,  haggard  morning  shift  leaving.  You  envy  them  for  they  are  all  through 
with  their  daily  task  and  you  are  just  going  to  begin. 

The  girls  go  to  the  laundry  window  where  they  each  receive  a  clean, 
white  starched  hoover  apron,  and  also  a  clean  cap.  After  receiving  these, 
they  go  upstairs  to  the  ladies'  rest  room  where  they  slip  their  aprons  on  and 
tuck  all  their  hair  back  in  their  caps. 

We  then  all  go  down  into  our  glass  cage.  This  cage  is  a  large  glass  room 
with  two  rollers  going  through  it  and  stacks  of  plastic  piled  up.  Bright  blue 
lights  are  glaring  down  upon  us  as  we  enter.  These  lights  change  our  bright 
lips  to  a  dark,  ugly  purple,  and  our  skin  to  a  frozen,  bluish  color,  making  us 
look  like  living  ghosts. 

The  whistle  blows,  the  glass  coming  down  on  the  rollers  is  heard  clamor- 
ing through  the  washer  and  secret  room,  entering  our  room.  Girls  rush  to 
wash  their  hands,  put  plastic  on,  and  others  assemble.  A  great  commotion 
is  heard  for  a  few  minutes  but  then  everything  calms  down. 

Girls  converse  with  one  another  as  they  work.  The  work  goes  on  smoothly 
for  some  time,  but  suddenly  the  line  stops,  goes  for  a  few  seconds  and  stops 
again.    Who  is  stopping  the  line? 

The  supervisor  comes  running  up.  "What's  the  idea  of  stopping  the  line 
so  often?" 

The  girls  at  the  end  of  the  line  reply,  "Do  you  mind  telling  the  bonus- 
hounds  outside  to  stop  feeding  the  glass  so  closely.  Look  at  it!  How  do  you 
expect  us  to  pick  this  glass  up  when  we  can't  even  put  our  little  finger  in 
between  the  sheets?  Do  you  want  us  all  to  get  our  fingers  slashed  as  Sophia 
did?    We  refuse  to  work  until  the  glass  comes  in  properly." 

The  supervisor  walks  out  saying  nothing. 
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The  glass  comes  in  as  it  should  for  a  few  hours,  then  probably  trouble 
arises  again.  Oh,  yes,  the  girls  all  cooperate  with  each  other  so  we  always 
manage  to  settle  our  troubles  the  moment  they  arise. 

The  night  drags  on.  Eleven  o'clock  comes.  The  girls  are  getting  tired, 
restless,  and  sleepy  from  handling  hot,  moving  glass  for  hours  and  hours. 
Music  springs  up  and  we  all  join  in.  Eleven-thirty  draws  near.  Girls  one  by 
one  start  strolling  toward  the  medicine  chest  to  remove  tape  from  their  fingers 
if  they  have  cut  themselves.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you  don't  get  at  least  five 
minor  cuts  during  the  seven  hours,  and  many  times  you  rush  to  the  first  aid 
room  to  have  a  few,  neat  stitches  to  aid  you  in  healing  a  nice,  deep  cut.  If 
you  happen  to  look  out  of  the  room,  many  times  you  will  see  one  of  yourt 
fellow-workers  going  home  carrying  her  arm  in  a  sling.  She  is  forced  to  take 
a  vacation  for  about  two  or  three  months. 

The  whistle  blows.  Last  pieces  of  glass  are  assembled  in  a  hurry,  and  the 
girls  dive  for  the  doors.  They  rush  upstairs  to  remove  their  aprons,  down  they 
come  again.  They  stand  in  line  to  punch  their  time  cards,  but  before  you  can 
count  ten  they  are  out.    Out  again  in  the  sweet,  fresh  air. 


A  Calart  Day 

CECILE  MANDEVILLE 

THE  CALIFORNIA  FLOWER  COMPANY,  Providence,  8:00  A.  M.  The  day 
begins  for  the  makers  of  the  Calart  flowers.     Someone  is  heard  to  say, 

"Sh,  here  comes  Mike."  A  man,  tall,  heavy  set,  with  a  slight  indication 
of  a  bay  window,  and  a  stubby  mustache,  runs  his  thick  hand  through  his  light 
curls,  as  he  passes  to  interrupt  such  conversation  as  "Isn't  Robert  Taylor  the 
nuts?"  "Yeh,  Tony  took  me  dancing  last  night;  he's  swell."  He  walks  up 
and  down  the  aisles  watching  his  hundreds  of  girls,  dressed  as  one,  in  neatly 
starched  green  smocks,  their  nimble  fingers  flying  as  the  flowers  pile  up  in  the 
holders.  The  majority  of  the  workers  wear  glasses  for  relief  from  the  pool  of 
color  that  confronts  them. 

Mike  stops  at  several  places  and  is  heard  to  comment,  "Hesa  too  tight, 
gather  him  more";  at  another  place,  "This  looka  like  hell,"  his  voice 
thundering. 

After  four  hours  of  hard  and  tedious  work  we  are  rewarded  with  our  lunch 
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in  the  confinement  of  our  own  three  square  feet  of  table  space.  Moving  to 
the  side  of  a  friend  or  a  more  comfortable  retreat  would  only  cause  commotion 
or  the  loss  of  a  job.    Our  thirty  minutes  vanish  in  what  seems  only  seconds. 

Mike,  as  he  is  called,  because  he  neither  respects  or  is  respected,  enters 
with  two  most  conservative  looking  women,  dressed  like  Paris  fashion  plates, 
to  exhibit  his  human  machinery,  his  chest  expanded  with  vanity.  The  visitors 
observe  flowers  growing  up  at  a  speed  unbelievable  to  their  eyes.  From  a 
piece  of  finely  cut  paper  comes  a  center,  around  which  is  placed  another 
center  that  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  first.  A  strip  of  petals  is  then 
gathered  around  the  center  which  completes  the  flower.  After  a  spray  has 
been  put  on,  it  is  then  assembled  with  a  bud  and  leaves.  On  the  stem  of  all 
flowers  are  placed  small  blue  seals  indicating  "A  Calart  Production." 

The  last  few  minutes  mean  anxious  waiting,  and  when  the  four-thirty  bell 
is  sounded  there  is  a  mad  rush,  like  a  pack  of  angry  wolves,  to  the  coat  room. 

Thus  the  curtain  falls  on  a  Calart  day. 

He  sleeps  in  daylight  with  the  wind  across  his  face. 

Sealed  from  the  wind 

By  fallen  eye-lid  and  closed  lips, 

Remoter  things  have  being 

Beneath  dark  hcdr  in  leaf-motion. 

Almost  we  might  believe  these  images  are  endless. 
But  seeing  the  rise  of  breath  to  greet  the  wind, 
Surely  none  of  us  would  utter  a  sound 
Lest  it  shatter  his  sphere  of  sleep. 

His  sleep,  long  needed  and  desired 

Yet  brief  as  beautiful, 

Is  even  rest  for  us  awake,  who  watch. 

We  think  he  is  remembrance  by  day  of  night — 

Strength  that  has  wearied, 

Darkness  now  made  knowable. 

So,  may  it  be  sweet  sleep. 
When  night's  shadow  restsl — 
Unconscious  of  the  wind,  still  by  it  blessed. 

HESTER  CORNER,  '41. 
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Theater  Review 

Susan  and  Jupiter's  Miracle 

ANNE  LEIGH  GOODMAN,  '38,  and  JULIA  GRANT,  '38 

SCENE  1 .  Limbo.  Discovered  on  a  dark  cloud  Mercury,  a  tall,  dark,  broad- 
shouldered,  soft-faced  young  man  of  twenty-two,  bare-headed,  wearing 
a  dark  overcoat  with  the  collar  turned  up;  and  on  a  church  steeple  Father 

Malachy  a  short,  benevolent,  white-haired  Irishman,  wearing  a  clerical  collar 

and  cassock. 

Father  Malachy — You  look  chilly  in  the  overcoat. 

Mercury — No,  it's  merely  more  effective.  Costumes  are  cm  unnecessary  ex- 
pense.   Anyway,  this  is  a  rain  cloud. 

Father  Malachy — I  guess  Jupiter  doesn't  provide  for  you  very  well  up  there. 

Mercury — He's  been  away — visiting  Alkmena. 

Father  Malachy— Who? 

Mercury — She's  a  farm  girl  from  Wisconsin.  He  met  her  in  the  Governor  Bryan 
Hotel. 

Father  Malachy  (thoughtfully) — The  Governor  Bryan  Hotel. 

Mercury — Yes,  it's  in  Omaha. 

Father  Malachy — You  mean  it  was  in  Omaha. 

Mercury — What's  that? 

Father  Malachy — I  had  it  moved. 

Mercury — Moved!     Does  Jupiter  know? 

Father  Malachy — Jupiter?  Certainly  not.  I  didn't  even  tell  the  archbishop. 
A  miracle  doesn't  wait  for  things  like  that. 

Mercury — A  miracle  I  Look  here,  you  can't  perform  miracles  without  Jupiter's 
permission. 

Father  Malachy — God  performed  it. 

Mercury — -Which  one? 

Father  Malachy — There  is  only  one  God. 

Mercury — Oh  come  now,  even  Jupiter  doesn't  hold  to  that  and  he's  the  boss. 

Father  Malachy— But  he's  not  God. 

Mercury  (with  a  wink) — Alkmena  thinks  so. 

Father  Malachy — Maybe  she's  an  exception. 

Mercury — All  the  girls  fall  for  Jupiter.    It's  no  use  trying  to  persuade  an  attrac- 
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tive  woman  that  he's  not  God.  A  lot  of  them  have  to  think  of  their  reputa- 
tions, you  know. 

Father  Malachy — I  don't  understand. 

Mercury  (quickly) — You  needn't.  But  if  you're  really  interested  in  miracles  you 
might  have  a  try  at  that  one. 

Father  Malachy — What  one? 

Mercury — To  find  a  woman  that  doesn't  think  Jupiter's  God,  after  a  personal 
acquaintance,  of  course.    That  would  be  a  wonder. 

Father  Malachy— I'll  do  it. 

Mercury— Fine.    Got  anyone  in  mind? 

Father  Malachy — Um  hum — her  name's  Susan. 

Mercury— Well,  look  her  up.  I'm  leaving  you.  I  have  a  line  rehearsal  in  half 
an  hour. 

Father  Malachy— What  for? 

Mercury— My  miracle.    See  you  later.    (He  vanishes.) 

Father  Malachy — Let  me  see — Susan — Susan — I  have  it,  Susan  Trexel.  Oh, 
it's  beginning  to  rain.    (He  climbs  down.    Black  out.) 

SCENE  2 

Alkmena's  living  room.  .  Alkmena  is  lying  on  the  couch  darning  socks. 
Alkmena  (calling) — Come  on  out,  darling,  and  don't  put  on  that  silly  costume 

again.    You'll  make  Jupiter  angry — he'll  think  you're  trying  to  imitate  him. 

(A  groan  from  off  stage.    She  laughs.    Enter  Jupiter  dressed  as  Jupiter, 

resplendent  in  silver.) 
Jupiter — Good  morning,  Alkmena.    (He  kisses  her  shoulder.) 
Alkmena  (softly) — Am-phi-try-on.     (They  sink  back  on  the  couch.    Alkmena 

raises  herself  and  rings  the  bell.)  You  know  it  was  very  rude  of  us  to  go  to 

bed  so  early  last  night  with  Susan  arriving. 
Jupiter — Susan? 
Alkmena — -You  remember  Susan.    She's  one  of  the  blondes.    You  picked  her 

up  in  Limehouse  years  ago. 
Jupiter — She  picked  me  up. 
Alkmena — Then  you  do  remember. 
Jupiter — Yes.     (Two  maids  appear  with  a  tray  of  breakfast  which,  they  set 

before  Jupiter.) 
Alkmena — She's  red  now. 
Jupiter — Communist? 

Alkmena — No  dear,  her  hair,  not  her  politics.    (Enter  Susan  in  negligee,  gaily.) 
Susan— Darlings — (Alkmena  attempts  to  speak,  but  Susan  goes  on) — Amphi- 
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tryon,  how  sweet  you  look  in  your  little  costume,  are  you  having  a  party? 

Can  I  come?    (She  kisses  him.)    Alkmena,  what  a  wonderful  bed- — 
Jupiter  (bitterly) — So  connubial. 
Susan  (baffled  for  a  moment) — Oh  I  didn't  notice — (then  changing  to  gaiety 

again) — the  springs  helped  my  meditations  so. 
Alkmena — Your  meditations? 
Susan — Oh,  of  course,  you  don't  know.    I  met  the  most  wonderful  little  man  in 

Edinburgh — Father  Malachy.     He's  performed  a  miracle.    He's  made  me 

love  the  one  and  only  God.     (Jupiter  raises  one  eyebrow  and  watches 

Alkmena.) 
Alkmena — Susan,  how  interesting. 
Susan — It's  all  so  simple — you  just  confess  your  sins  and  all  that  you  don't 

want  vanishes  and  everything  that's  left  is  pure  and  beautiful.    All  the 

best  people  are  following  him.  It's  so  inspiring.    You  really  ought  to  try  it. 
Alkmena  (smiling  at  Jupiter) — I  don't  put  much  stock  in  gods. 
Jupiter  (horrified) — Alkmena!     Be  careful  what  you  say.    (He  raises  his  eyes 

and  forefinger  to  heaven  warningly.) 
Susan — It's  because  you  don't  really  know  God,  dear,  that  you  feel  this  way. 

I  used  to  myself,  but  now — 
Jupiter — -What's  He  like? 
Susan — Fair,   very  handsome,   plays  the  piano  beaut — oh  you  mean  God. 

Well,  you  can't  just  put  your  finger  on  Him,  but  He's  marvelous.    (Jupiter 

gets  up.) 
Jupiter — All  this  interests  me  very  much. 
Susan— Oh  I  knew  it  would.  I  could  feel  at  once  that  you  and  I  were  simpatico, 

Amphitryon. 
Alkmena — He    always    was    interested    in    religious    questions,    especially 

creation. 
Susan  (to  Jupiter) — You  would  feel  cm  empty  spot  without  it,  wouldn't  you 

Amphitryon?    (Getting  closer  to  him  and  more  earnest.)    I  do  want  to  tell 

you  about  this.    It  would  move  you  so. 
Jupiter  (withdrawing) — I  daresay. 
Susan  (pursuing  him) — Why  don't  you  confess?    (Jupiter  makes  a  slight  gesture 

of  refusal.)    I  know  it  seems  strange  at  first — I  shall  never  forget  the  first 

time  I  stood  up  there  before  all  those  people — I  couldn't  say  a  word. 
Jupiter — It  must  have  been  terrifying. 
Susan — Then  I  looked  at  Father  Malachy  and  it  all  came  back  to  me.    I  told 

everything.    It  was  thrilling. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  ROSE 

Islam  and  England  during  the  Renaissance 
By  Samuel  C.  Chew- 
Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1937 

(Specially  contributed) 

The  smallest  group  of  books  comprises  those  which  are  at  once  immensely 
erudite  and  intensely  interesting  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  specialist. 
To  this  exclusive  assembly  The  Crescent  and  the  Rose  must  be  admitted,  for 
it  is  but  rarely  that  one  finds  a  work  so  informative  and  so  readable. 

The  felicitous  title  well  describes  the  contents;  this  is  a  series  of  studies 
illustrating  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  attitude  and  opinions  concerning  the 
Moslem  world.  That  the  Renaissance  Englishman  was  uncritical,  undiscrimi- 
nating  and  ill-informed  becomes  continuously  more  evident  as  one  reads  the 
accounts  of  travellers,  merchants,  diplomatic  officials  and  the  like  whose 
observations  are  here  reported.  A  tolerant  outlook  seems  to  have  been  beyond 
his  comprehension  and  an  attempt  to  understand  the  way  of  living  and  think- 
ing in  the  Near  East  seems  seldom  to  have  been  made.  For  the  most  part,  the 
traveller  took  with  him  a  hodge-podge  of  superstition  and  curious  lore  about 
the  peoples  and  lands  which  he  was  to  visit;  usually  he  was  eager  to  have  it 
all  confirmed  and  add  to  it  only  the  observations  which  circumstance  forced 
him  to  make.  The  sources  of  this  equipment  of  misinformation  are  dealt  with 
in  two  opening  chapters  entitled  "Tales  and  Talebearers"  and  "The  Classical 
and  Biblical  Past." 

There  follows  a  chapter  on  the  Great  Turk  and  English  relations  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  another  on  Persia.  It  is  now  that  we  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Sherleys,  as  strange  and  interesting  Englishmen  as  ever  visited 
"straunge  strondes."  Proud,  energetic,  ambitious,  capable  and  yet  ineffectual, 
these  three  brothers  relive  their  careers  before  us, — a  story  as  romantic  and 
as  disturbing  to  the  imagination  as  the  far-off  lands  in  which  it  took  place, — 
a  story  well  worth  the  telling. 

Pirates  and  renegades,  Christian  captives,  escape  and  ransom  fill  the 
next  section,  which  is  followed  by  "The  Prophet  and  His  Book."  This  latter 
makes  extremely  interesting  reading.  As  in  most  matters  concerning  the  East, 
the  Elizabethan's  prejudices  were  inherited  from  his  mediaeval  ancestors  and 
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were  tenaciously  held.  Arabia  was  far  away  and  stories  like  that  of  the  sus- 
pended coffin  were  too  good  to  discard.  Quite  as  ignorant  was  he  of  the 
contents  of  the  Koran.  No  translation  existed  which  gave  even  a  reasonable 
approximation  of  the  book  and  the  violent  antipathy  toward  the  Prophet  and 
all  his  works  was  in  no  way  impeded  by  a  knowledge  of  what  actually  is 
contained  in  the  text.  Consequently  the  Koran  is  supposed  to  contain  legends 
concerning  Mahomet  which  are  fantastic  beyond  belief.  The  writer  who 
described  it  as  "a  gallimaufrie  of  lyes,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  precepts 
stole  from  other  sects,  and  confusedly  heaped  up,  to  delude  a  company  of  rude 
and  barbarous  clowns,"  was  describing,  in  fact,  a  book  which  he  supposed  to 
exist  but  had  not  read.  Few  would  have  objected  to  Joseph  Wybarne's  con- 
temptuous summation:  "thus  from  a  mungrul  Mahomet  came  a  mungrull 
Religion,  compiled  of  shadowes  and  impostures." 

The  last  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  festivi- 
ties alia  turchesca  and  alia  moresca  and  of  the  appearance  of  Moslems  on  the 
London  stage.  Quite  justly  is  the  testimony  of  the  drama  emphasized,  for  as 
the  author  says,  "the  drama  is  a  fairly  accurate  reflection  of  the  popular 
mind."  Here  are  gathered  together  and  critically  examined  the  enormous 
number  of  documents  which  attest  the  Londoner's  insatiable  interest  in  things 
Moslem.  Action  takes  place  all  over  the  Mohammedan  world  and  deals  with 
extremely  varied  events  of  Moslem  history.  From  Marlowe's  day  virtually 
until  the  closing  of  the  theaters,  the  London  audience  found  these  subjects 
congenial  and  the  playwright  made  no  attempt  to  deprive  his  public  of  any- 
thing it  wanted. 

It  is  reasonable  for  the  reader  to  expect  a  generous  amount  of  Elizabethan 
lore  to  be  offered  by  the  author.  He  will  be  well-nigh  overwhelmed  by  the 
generosity  here  displayed.  The  exuberant  plenty  of  reference  to  the  most 
unexpected  and  out-of-the-way  documents,  the  serene  control  of  a  literature 
dismaying  in  its  abundance  and  the  wealth  of  illustration  drawn  not  only 
from  reading  but  from  first-hand  observation  surpass  any  expectations  which 
the  reader  may  have.  The  Crescent  and  the  Rose  is  not  only  a  highly  informa- 
tive book,  it  is  an  exciting  adventure. 

The  opinions  of  professional  Elizabethans  concerning  this  achievement  are 
worth  recording.  Professor  Tucker  Brooke  of  Yale,  editor  of  Marlowe  and  a 
leading  authority  on  Elizabethan  literature  and  criticism  says  in  his  review  in 
The  Saturday  Review,  January  15,  1938: 

"It  is  hard  to  understand  how  one  has  done  without  this  charming  and 
learned  book  which  plugs  up  some  very  large  gaps  in  knowledge.  ...  It  has 

(Continued  on  Pago  31) 
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ROBERT  BROWNING  AND  JULIA  WEDGEWOOD 

A  Broken  Friendship  as  Revealed  by  their  Letters 

Edited  by  Richard  Curie 

Frederick  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  1937 

Whether  or  not  the  letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Julia  Frances  Wedge- 
wood  mark  a  romantic  episode  in  the  poet's  career  is  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. It  is  true  that  there  is  a  gap  in  the  correspondence  from  April  1865  to 
May  1867,  brought  about  quite  firmly  by  the  lady,  who  until  that  time  had 
actively  encouraged  the  poet  to  his  Platonic-enough  attentions  by  all  the  prosy 
and  elaborate  Victorianisms  she  could  muster  to  her  service.  What  is  of  real 
significance  in  these  letters  is  that  they  cover  the  activities,  both  social  and 
literary,  of  Robert  Browning  from  the  time  of  the  Dramatis  Persona©  through 
the  Ring  and  the  Book.  They  contain  hints  of  how  Browning  worked  even  to 
the  state  of  his  health  as  he  was  composing  various  poems.  In  his  own  words 
we  hear  that  he  "conceived  the  whole  of  the  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon  in  one  night 
and  put  it  down  easily  in  five  days,"  and  that  in  1864  he  had  the  whole  of 
the  Ring  and  the  Book  well  in  his  mind  and  planned  to  write  the  twelve  books 
of  it  in  the  next  six  months.  There  are  delightful  incidental  glimpses  of  his 
social  life,  taken  from  a  period  when  he  was  an  inveterate  diner-out;  a  tea 
party  to  which  he  "and  three  other  extraordinary  persons"  were  invited  by 
Queen  Victoria — Thomas  Carlyle  was  one  of  these  three;  a  conversation  with 
William  Savage  Landor  shortly  before  the  romanticist's  death;  his  sensitive 
description  of  Keats'  death.  There  is  the  story  of  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese 
recollected  in  his  own  words,  "that  wreath  of  sonnets  .  .  .  put  on  me  one  morn- 
ing unawares,  three  years  after  it  had  been  entwined." 

Critically  the  most  important  part  of  the  letters,  perhaps,  are  the  latter 
ones  written  after  the  break  of  1865,  that  discuss  in  detail  the  Ring  and  the 
Book.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  tenor  of  the  correspondence.  There  is  no 
longer  the  effort  on  both  sides  to  sympathize  and  understand;  no  attempt  to 
merge  their  thoughts  as  is  seen  in  the  earlier  letters.  There  is  even  a  sign  of 
irritability  at  moments  in  Browning's  responses,  as  well  there  might  be,  for 
Miss  Wedgewood's  criticisms  lack  perception  and  sufficient  breadth  of  under- 
standing. It  seems  almost  as  if  she  would  not,  rather  than  could  not,  see. 
She  condemns  the  total  blackness  and  excess  of  evil  in  the  Ring  and  the 
Book  and  feels  the  soiled  white  figure  of  Pompilia  too  slight  to  sustain  it.    Her 
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feelings  are  too  "virginally  high-minded"— she  cannot  bear  to  have  a  poet 
express  anything  but  the  ideal,  and  what  distresses  her  most  is  that  her 
"dearest  friend"  is  lending  so  much  of  himself  to  his  contemptible  characters, 
while  Pompilia  seems  "only  half  his."  It  is  obvious  that  she  is  shocked  and 
disappointed  in  her  belief,  that  the  poet  has  too  often  sacrificed  the  dramatic 
pattern  of  the  poem  to  moments  of  violent  self-expression  that  grate  harshly 
on  her  feminine  ears.  Julia  Wedgewood  is  not  the  astute  "blue  stocking" 
critic  that  she  would  like  to  be,  but  is  too  much  the  essentially  Victorian  woman, 
more  highly  educated  than  most  of  her  sex,  and  a  solid  critic,  but  nevertheless 
a  long-winded,  prosy  letter  writer. 

To  any  student  or  admirer  of  Browning  this  volume  of  letters  cannot  help 
but  be  of  intense  interest.  As  has  been  seen  before  in  his  correspondence 
with  Miss  Barrett,  the  poet  is  never  more  sincerely  eloquent  or  charming  than 
in  his  letters.  He  has  the  ability  to  give  quick  flashes  of  activity,  simple  in 
prose  where  his  poetry  is  baroque,  that  in  themselves  form  complete  pictures 
of  an  occasion  or  a  character,  and  he  is  a  sincere,  just  critic  of  his  own  work. 
The  reader  can  be  more  than  grateful  to  Miss  Wedgewood,  not  so  much  for 
her  letters  in  themselves,  but  because  she  offered  herself  so  very  willingly  as 
the  stimulus  for  Browning's  replies. 

The  letters  have  been  sparingly  and  tastefully  edited,  for  Mr.  Curie  has 
had  the  intelligence  to  leave  them  except  for  his  brief  preface  and  occasional 
invaluable  notes,  to  tell  their  own  story.  J.  G. 

ENDS  AND  MEANS 

By  Aldous  Huxley 

New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1937.    $3.50 

Aldous  Huxley  has  written  a  book  to  define  the  right  and  wrong  of  a 
complete  liberal  philosophy.    His  ethics  is  based  on  his  metaphysics: 

"It  is  in  the  light  of  our  beliefs  about  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  that  we 
formulate  our  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong;  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  our 
conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  that  we  frame  our  conduct,  not  only  in  the 
relations  of  private  life,  but  also  in  the  sphere  of  politics  and  economics." 

He  has  given  up  a  former  philosophy  of  "meaninglessness"  for  a  faith  in  an 
ultimate  physical  and  spiritual  unity  of  the  world.  And  he  discusses  the 
reasons  for  such  a  faith  in  the  light  of  his  recent  reading. 
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Ends  and  Means  is  an  attempt  to  present  the  belief  in  an  ultimate  reality 
underlying  the  phenomenal  world,  and  in  a  truth  which  explains  and  substan- 
tiates the  existence  of  progress,  beauty  and  good  in  the  world.  Speculation 
shows  that  the  conclusions  of  science  are  based  on  a  fundamental  assumption 
of  the  validity  of  the  human  intelligence;  in  fact,  a  separate  act  of  faith  is 
necessary  in  order  for  man  to  believe  in  the  assumptions  on  which  each 
scientific  fact  is  based.  Huxley  is  convinced  that  the  same  sort  of  faith  is  the 
basis  of  belief  in  the  world's  unity.  Through  the  perception  of  artistic  beauty 
and  through  the  pure,  emotional  experience  of  mysticism,  the  faith  in  unity 
and  reality  can  be  established  without  reference  to  reason. 

Those  who  still  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  meaninglessness  of  the  world 
are  motivated  to  do  so  by  the  desire  for  absolute  freedom,  political,  economic 
and  moral,  which  such  a  doctrine  gives.  For  if  the  world  has  no  meaning 
there  is  justification  for  all  social  behavior. 

A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  spent  in  the  discussion  of  political,  economic 
and  anthropological  questions,  considered  in  the  light  of  Huxley's  standards 
of  right  and  wrong.  The  goal  for  which  he  is  aiming  is  the  common  goal  of 
human  effort:  a  state  of  "liberty,  peace,  justice  and  brotherly  love."  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  such  a  goal  is  war.  In  his  analysis  of  the  causes  of  war 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  psychological  causes  of  war  which 
are  the  real  difficulty,  and  that  they  must  be  got  rid  of  before  the  people 
will  desire  to  remove  the  economic  and  political  causes.  And  he  repeats  with 
considerable  emphasis  the  thesis  of  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  that  the  end  does  not 
justify  the  means.  A  state  of  non-violence  will  never  be  reached  through 
violence. 

But  Ends  and  Means  is  not  a  doctrine  of  propaganda,  nor  is  it  essentially 
political  and  economic  doctrine.  Huxley  calls  it  "a  brief  synthesis"  and  it  is 
a  combination  of  ideas  co-ordinated  in  the  light  of  truth.  The  ideas  may  be 
more  interesting  and  more  convincing  to  the  reader  than  the  truth,  still  the 
book  is  important  because  it  records  the  thought  of  an  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious modern  man  of  letters  about  some  of  the  most  important  contempo- 
rary problems  of  knowledge  and  speculation.  O.  Sheep. 
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THEATER  REVIEW 
(Continued  from  Page  21) 
Jupiter — I  can  imagine. 
Alkmena — -What  did  you  tell  them? 
Susan — Everything,  everything,  even  how  I  had  my  hair  tinted.    Then  I  was 

free.    Alkmena  dear,  why  don't  you  confess? 
Alkmena — I  don't  want  to  be  free.    (Looks  coyly  at  Jupiter.) 
Susan  (turning  and  putting  her  hands  on  his  shoulders) — Amphitryon,  you 

confess. 
Alkmena  (rising) — Yes,  do,  and  I'll  go  and  see  about  breakfast.    Four  minute 

egg,  Susan? 
Susan  (vaguely) — What?    Oh  yes — (turning  back  to  Jupiter).    Just  kneel  down 

before  me,  there.    (Jupiter  does  so.)    Now — (Alkmena  exits)  you  must  tell 

me  everything. 
Jupiter   (uncomfortably) — Well,  there's  quite  a  list.     You've  probably  heard 

tales — 
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Susan — If  you  tell  me  you'll  feel  so  much  better. 

Jupiter  (sheepishly) — Humm — there  was  Europa  (quickly)  but  that's  mostly  a  lot 
of  bull — and  Demeter — and  Semele— she  made  things  pretty  uncomfort- 
able for  me — and  that  little  gold-digger  Danae.  She  got  just  what  was 
coming  to  her — and  Leda — she  was  almost  my  swan  song — 

Susan  (interrupting) — Amphitryon!     What  are  you  telling  me? 

Jupiter — Susan,  I'm  not  Amphitryon,  I'm  Jupiter — and  you've  got  to  help  me 
break  it  to  Alkmena. 

Susan — But  Jupiter  went  out  with  the  Greeks.  (Enter  Alkmena  backstage.  She 
stops  to  listen.) 

Jupiter — You're  wrong,  Susan.  I'm  Jupiter  and  I  spent  last  night  with  Alkmena 
and  she's  going  to  .  .  .  well,  anyway  I  have  to  tell  her. 

Alkmena  (coming  up  to  them) — Stop  teasing  Susan,  darling.  She  looks  pale. 
She  believes  in  this,  you  know. 

Jupiter — She  doesn't.  She  won't  believe  I'm  Jupiter.  Look — (he  clicks  his 
thumb  and  finger.    A  flash  of  lightning  and  a  thunder  bolt  occur.) 


VALENTINES 


Gosh  Dag-nab  it  anyway, 
I  jist  cain't  think  o'  things 

ter  say 
But      Gosh,      all-hemlock, 

don't  git  sore  .... 
Ye  oughta  know   what  a 

Valentine's  fori 
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ALSO  CAPS  AND  GOWNS 


Suscm — Don't — I  hate  noises. 

Jupiter  (turning  to  Alkmena)— You  see.    (She  nods.)    But  you're  not  surprised— 

Alkmena  (smiling) — I  knew  it  all  along. 

Jupiter — You  knewl    What — how — 

Alkmena  (going  over  to  him) — You  couldn't  disguise  your  kiss,  darling— it  was 

so  entirely  your  own. 
Jupiter  (delighted) — Alkmenal     (He  kisses  her.     Enter  Father  Malachy  much 

upset.) 

Father  Malachy  (relieved) — Susan!     Here  you  are — I  need  you  for  a  miracle. 

Susan  (suspiciously;  on  the  verge  of  tears) — What  for? 

Father  Malachy — For  God,  of  course. 

Susan — I  wish  to  heaven  I'd  never  heard  of  Godl    (She  rushes  out.) 

Jupiter  (looking  up) — What  did  she  say? 

Alkmena — Hush,  that's  her  curtain  line.    (Father  Malachy  rips  off  his  clerical 

collar  and  throws  it  on  the  floor.) 
Father  Malachy — I'm  a  failure. 
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Jupiter — I'm  sure  that's  not  in  the  play. 

Father  Malachy  (cryptically) — In  my  father's  house  are  many  mansions.     If 

you  want  a  home  cheap  in  Edinburgh  look  me  up — Malachy  and  Malachy, 

Moving  Transit.    (He  starts  to  go  out.) 
Jupiter — Hey,  about  the  Governor  Bryan  Hotel — (disheartened)  he's  gone — 
Alkmena — Never  mind,  darling,  you  don't  need  it.     (Enter  Mercury,  quietly 

exultant.) 
Jupiter — Mercuryl    Where  have  you  been? 
Mercury — Jupiter,  I  have  done  itl 
Jupiter — Done  what? 
Mercury — My  miracle — I've  produced  Julius  Caesar.     (Jupiter  goes  over  in  a 

congratulatory  fashion.) 
Alkmena — That's  nothing  to  what  I'm  going  to  produce.    (Jupiter  turns  to  her.) 
Mercury — Hercules — By  Jupiter! 
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THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  ROSE 
(Continued  from  Page  23) 

been  left  for  Mr.  Chew  to  present  the  full  story  of  the  impact  upon  Renaissance 
Englishmen  of  the  three-fold  Mohammedan  world  of  Turkey,  Persia  and  Bar- 
bary.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  reading  that  has  gone  into  the  book  is  prodigious.  .  .  . 
About  two  hundred  and  thirty  plays  are  woven  into  his  narrative,  and  passages 
in  some  of  the  greatest  of  these  receive  important  new  elucidation.  .  .  .  Com- 
mentators upon  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  will  have  to  mend  their  ways  and 
notes.  .  .  .  There  is  a  great  deal  more,  both  for  the  close  and  the  casual  reader." 

Professor  T.  M.  Parrott,  Emeritus  Professor  of  English  at  Princeton,  editor 
of  the  plays  of  George  Chapman  and  a  distinguished  Elizabethan,  wrote  in 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  Books,  December  19,  1937: 

"Here  is  a  book  that  is  at  once  a  delight  to  the  eyes  and  a  bountiful  feast 
to  the  curious  mind.  It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  of  profound  and  wide-spread 
learning,  a  scholar  without  a  trace  of  academic  pedantry  .  .  .  and  an  accom- 
plished writer  with  a  fine  taste  and  a  quiet  sense  of  humor.  Professor  Chew 
is  not  only  a  scholar;  he  has  the  creative  imagination  of  a  poet;  he  makes  a 
long  dead  past  live  again  for  the  present." 
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Editorial 

WITH  the  expansion  of  the  college,  we  notice  again  the  trend  to  consider  courses 
in  applied  subjects  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  speech  department  has 
been  reorganized  and  next  year  a  course  in  elocution  is  to  be  given  again.  There 
are  already  three  writing  courses  in  the  English  curriculum — Experimental  Writing, 
Prose  Writing,  and  Play  Writing.  At  the  moment  the  college  is  in  a  period  of 
transition  and  for  this  reason  the  field  is  open  for  courses  which  will  teach  a  certain 
technique,  rather  than  an  established  set  of  facts  and  theories. 

Various  arguments  are  given  in  favor  of  such  changes  in  the  curriculum.  In 
many  cases  vocational  types  of  courses  are  valuable  in  getting  a  job.  Courses  in 
applied  arts  would  give  talented  students  credit  for  work  which  otherwise  they 
would  be  obliged  to  sandwich  into  their  spare  time,  probably  to  the  detriment  of  the 
talent.  Such  courses  would  also  attract  talented  students  who,  if  they  attended  pro- 
fessional schools  in  order  to  develop  their  particular  gifts,  might  be  a  real  loss  to 
the  college.  It  is  also  argued  that  the  addition  of  such  courses  makes  the  curriculum 
more  flexible  and  interesting  and  that  applied  courses  are  a  welcome  and  profitable 
relief  from  purely  academic  courses. 

While  a  vocational  course  enables  a  student  to  get  a  job  more  quickly  and  to 
get  a  better  job,  to  have  taken  such  a  course  for  credit  meansi  that  the  student  has 
missed  an  academic  course  which  would  have  added  to  her  general  knowledge,  and 
has  acquired  an  amount  of  technique  negligible  beside  that  of  a  specialist.  Voca- 
tional training  can  be  acquired  in  a  considerably  shorter  time  by  a  student  with  an 
A.B.  than  by  one  who  has  not  had  college  training.  In  this  case  such  a  substitution 
in  college  for  an  academic  course  does  not  seem  worthwhile. 

In  courses  in  applied  arts,  which  allow  a  student  to  develop  a  talent,  while 
carrying  on  her  academic  work,  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  is  true.  In  getting 
credit  for  such  courses,  the  student  loses  an  academic  opportunity  and  gains  instead 
a  certain  amount  of  technique.  Bryn  Mawr  has  had  many  talented  students,  and 
extra-curricular  activities  which  grow  up  when  there  is  sufficient  interest  and  energy 
are  a  more  natural  outlet  for  their  creative  efforts  than  courses  in  the  technique  of 
the  art.  Such  courses,  while  they  might  force  a  few  latent  talents  to  emerge,  seem 
to  arouse  an  artificial  rather  than  a  natural  interest.  Also  it  seems  to  us  that 
often  there  are  too  few  students  of  one  particular  talent  on  the  campus  to  justify  such 
a  course.  Many  of  the  necessary  techniques  connected  with  various  arts  can  be 
learned  from  extra-curricular  activities, — people  working  on  the  News  and  LANTERN 
boards  learn  to  read  proof  and  copy  and  to  make  up  a  dummy,  and  a  great  deal 
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can  be  learned  about  lighting  and  staging  through  putting  on  a  play.  In  other 
words,  the  already  existing  extra-curricular  activities  emphasize  exactly  what  seems 
to  us  important  in  this  problem, — the  necessity  for  an  outlet  for  creative  energies  in 
an  academic  community,  the  fact  that  this  outlet  should  be  practical  rather  than 
academic,  and  the  necessity  that  such  activities  should  not  impinge  on  the  academic 
courses. 

The  final  argument  in  favor  of  courses  in  applied  arts,  that  they  enliven  the 
curriculum  and  give  it  variety,  seems  to  misinterpret  the  nature  of  an  academic 
curriculum,  which  should  maintain  an  internal  variety  and  flexibility.  There  is  no 
need  for  artificial  methods  of  arousing  interest  in  such  a  curriculum, — methods 
which,  while  they  might  attract  more  students,  would  lower  the  academic  standard 
at  the  same  time.  The  value  of  a  purely  academic  education  hinges  on  a  general 
need  for  people  whose  approach  is  at  once  intelligent  and  general,  and  whose  type 
of  knowledge  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  specialist,  who  to  be  learned  or  adept  in  one 
field,  must  neglect  the  others.  If  Bryn  Mawr  were  a  large  university,  it  would  be 
possible  to  include  applied  courses,  without  endangering  this  academic  ideal.  But 
as  long  as  the  work  of  some  of  the  departments  is  limited  through  lack  of  funds, 
as  long  as  in  at  least  two  departments,  philosophy  and  archeology,  every  course  in 
the  catalogue  must  be  taken  for  the  degree,  as  long  as  the  art  departments  need 
pictures  and  books  and  room  for  exhibits,  it  is  beside  the  point  to  include  applied 
courses  in  the  curriculum. 

It  is  possible  that  the  college  will  receive  endowments  whose  use  is  specifically 
indicated  for  some  applied  course.  In  this  case  it  would  be  wasteful  to  refuse  to 
accept  such  grants.  We  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  these-  courses  should 
be  completely  optional  and  should  not  be  credited  for  the  A.B.  degree.  They 
would  then,  to  a  certain  extent,  take  the  place  of  extra-curricular  activities  for  the 
students  who  wish  to  take  them.  If  the  college  felt  that  such  a  course,  given  as  an 
extra-curricular  activity,  would  not  be  well  attended,  it  should  be  assumed  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  interest  to  justify  the  course,  and  the  course  should  not  be  given. 
We  would  also  like  to  suggest,  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  of  what  the  college  has  done 
in  the  past,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  that  money  for  which  no  specific  purpose 
is  indicated  should  be  used  in  increasing  the  value  and  high  standards  of  the  academic 
part  of  the  curriculum. 
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Fire  Thought 

CONSTANCE  RENNINGER,  '39 

THE  girl  sat  alone  before  the  fire.  She  and  the  flames  bounded  a  symmetrical 
square.  Her  flat  back  opposed  the  flame  flattening  against  the  fireplace  wall. 
The  invisible  rectangle  felt  as  solid  and  real  as  all  the  angles  of  fireplace  oblong- 
ness.  The  opening  in  the  wall,  the  mantelpiece,  all  were  hard  and  square  cornered. 
She  felt  contented  in  this  light  area  and  watched  the  flames  thoughtlessly  without, 
because  so  secured  and  bounded  in  a  space.  She  could  always  enjoy  compactness 
but  hated  to  feel  herself  flat  and  thin  and  looking  forward  from  this  extension  into 
nothing  unconfined  in  security.  These  space  feelings  made  a  great  difference  in 
mood.  She  felt  like  nothing  or  something  depending  on  boundaries  and  space 
shapes.  With,  a  whole  lot  of  people  all  kinds  of  line-figures  fluctuated  about  her. 
These  sensations  were  emotional  geometry.  Various  ways  of  feeling  bounded  by 
the  way  she  was  surrounded,  created  different  moods. 

These  boundaries  flowed  into  different  shapes.  She  remembered  how  sometimes 
she  would  sit  with  a  group  of  people.  Her  mind  would  shift  from  great  interest  in 
them  to  a  fading  consciousness.  As  this  happened  she  would  change  from  being 
part  of  a  circle  to  a  sickening,  infinitely  side-distanced  line.  Then  those  opposite  her 
would  be  foreign  and  separate.  The  space-shape  formed  in  her  mind  by  what  was 
about  her  always  had  a  mood  effect.  Just  plain  shapes  could  make  her  feel  secure. 
When  she  did  not  comprehend,  she  might  feel  herself  a  point  outside  of  people 
understanding  each  other.  She  might  be  sitting  in  boredom  now  if  not  square  with 
the  fire.  Lines  she  felt  from  the  way  people  moved  together  and  apart,  including 
and  excluding  her,  made  all  the  difference  between  strangeness  and  familiarity. 

Sitting  before  the  fire  she  contemplated  in  the  flames  many  fire-like  things.  The 
glaring  sunset  of  the  evening  had  been  especially  like  the  bright-crested  wood  which 
was  demonically  flaring  itself  away  to  destruction.  The  wind  had  blown  so  it 
whipped  the  bright  clouds  across  the  sky,  and  the  orange  strands  had  vibrated  like 
the  shimmering  fire.  It  had  been  a  strangely  restless  sunset.  The  shadows  which 
furrowed  it  like  wrinkles  had  been  frightening.  The  flesh  sky  had  glowered  blacker 
and  blacker  into  total  angry  darkness.  As  she  remembered  the  angry  flushed 
evening,  she  recalled  fear. 

One  day  she  was  walking  on  a  crowded  street  afraid.  She  was  going  to  ask  for 
a  job.  Her  cousin  had  given  her  a  right  to  enter  the  well  established  office  of  the 
efficiently  superior  bank  she  was  approaching.     She  knew  the  name  of  the   lady 
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who  hired  people,  which  was  to  be  a  little  bit  on  the  inside  of  this  strange  organiza- 
tion. The  big  red  bank  with  huge  glass  windows  seemed  perfect  from  the  outside 
but  inside  it  actually  glowed.  Everything  was  of  polished  stone  or  of  shiny  glass, 
glittering  brightly  under  electric  lights.  Nothing  as  small  and  fleshly  textured  as 
she  could  possibly  find  a  place  here.  The  whole  place  was  of  different  material. 
There  were  no  chinks  in  this  smoothness.  She  could  not  imagine  the  disorder  of 
new  employees  ever  being  needed  in  such  a  place.  The  bank  would  never  crack  its 
spherically  complete  organization  to  let  her  in. 

She  felt  more  and  more  frightened,  as  the  closed  perfection  of  the  place  made 
her  object  of  getting  a  job  increasingly  impossible.  She  saw  herself  trying  to  crack 
a  hard,  glazed,  perfect  sphere.  While  she  walked  through  the  building  as  her  cousin 
had  instructed  her,  the  walls  swelled  continually  in  her  eyes  till  her  imagination 
grew  so  heavy  with  its  monstrous  size  it  nearly  crushed  her.  She  became  more  and 
more  scared.  The  wall  was  growing  bigger  than  her  imagination.  Her  voice  must 
have  sounded  so  weak  when  she  asked  the  elevator  man  which  floor  the  employment 
agency  was  on. 

She  stood  before  him,  a  little  person  with  very  large  brown  eyes.  They  were 
deep  set  and  were  embarrassingly  revealing.  The  paused  lightness  of  her  hasty 
nervous  questioning  made  him  feel  she  was  weak.  She  did  not  plant  herself  before 
him  with  strong  determination,  but  was  poised  liquidly  in  the  moisture  of  nervousness. 

She  looked  as  unresisting  as  a  reflection  on  water  that  can  be  shaken  and  upset 
by  touching  the  glassy  surface.  He  would  not  tell  her  where  the  office  was,  he 
said  no  one  could  see  the  employing  agent  who  did  not  have  an  appointment.  He 
was  right,  she  trembled  as  if  a  pebble  had  skidded  over  her  inversion  in  water,  and 
walked  away.    He  had  done  service  for  that  day. 

As  she  walked  away  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  her  life  tumbled  through 
her  mind  in  terrifying  confusion.  The  easy  reproach  made  her  feel  young,  old  and 
drove  her  into  herself  of  the  present.  That  old  sensation  of  weakness  which  she 
had  always  known  brought  all  her  life  together.  Time  experienced  did  not  change 
her.  It  was  all  right  to  feel  one's  smallness  and  insignificance  with  a  small  stature 
and  childish  newness  of  experience,  but  as  one  grows  bigger  and  one's  character 
does  not  increase,  it  is  terrifying.  The  discrepancy  between  the  geometry  of  her 
figure  and  mind  was  making  a  swelling  hollowness  of  her  structure  which  would 
some  day  deflate  itself  and  she  would  shrink  into  one  of  those  weak,  soft  tissued 
old  women  she  hated  at  die  Old  Ladies'  Home.  Old  and  dependent,  they  mushed 
and  softened  till  they  died.  There  is  an  end  for  every  way  of  living  which  is  in  the 
character  of  one's  mind,  not  stature.     Growing  up,  one  tries  to  achieve  a  stability 
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of  mind  which  will  compensate  the  limitation  of  change  and  newness,  solidifying 
time  effects. 

If  character  had  grown  with  her  body,  why  would  all  time  of  her  life  jumble 
together  and  seem  timeless  when  this  ever  present  sensation  of  weakness  was  met? 
There  was  no  future,  no  time,  if  she  could  never  change.  This  strange  inner  monism 
and  external  change  made  her  feel  that  there  was  ironically  only  one  time  in  one's 
life  when  exterior  and  interior  harmonize.  Docility  was  a  suitable  pliability  in 
children,  who  could  have  much  to  learn  from  others,  but  a  great  lack  of  initiative  in 
those  who  should  know.  Such  perfection  would  sweeten  a  childish  nature  and 
weaken  a  mature  one.  The  singular  quality  of  her  nature  could  only  find  one  really 
appropriate  time  of  physical  manifestation.  She  would  never  outgrow  the  terrifying 
strangeness  of  the  world  which  had  just  defeated  her.  Was  she  really  incapable  of 
seeing  clearly?  She  always  saw  as  if  perceiving  newness.  Matter  was  trembling 
vague  substance  for  her.  Old  familiar  lines  would  make  her  hesitate  and  wonder 
so  that  she  became  tremulous  identifying  her  self  consciousness  with  her  consciousness 
of  the  world.  All  that  had  happened  at  the  bank  that  day  had  been  carefully  planned 
and  familiarized  in  her  mind.  Her  cousin  had  instructed  very  visibly  though  he 
had  forgotten  to  tell  her  which  floor  to  go  to  so  she  had!  to  ask  that  inadvertent 
question.  She  knew  the  appearance  of  the  bank  well,  but  the  minute  she  approached 
it  from  this  slightly  different  angle  of  trying  to  get  a  job,  apparently  entirely 
different  angle,  she  was  shakened  into  a  world  of  entirely  different  perceptions.  The 
world  she  knew  could  always  startle  her  into  this  sudden  unstable  newness.  Such 
fluid  perception  is  appropriate  to  young  unsureness  but  it  would  make  her  weak 
when  old.  The  world  in  its  newness  was  always  in  a  fluctuation  of  possibilities  so 
inconsistent  with  the  known  changelessness  of  herself.  Time  made  her  hard,  firm 
and  old,  but  reality  stayed  as  unlimited  as  youth.  When  she  acted,  came  into  close 
contact  with  reality,  her  character  falsely  assumed  its  freshness.  She  was  unstable 
as  her  perception,  so  that  there  was  nothing  strong  or  definite  if  she  could  never 
learn  to  see  clearly  without  a  fluctuating  sense  of  strangeness.  She  never  would  act 
strongly  and  clearly. 

Closely  as  she  might  familiarize  and  identify  herself  with  experiences  and  the 
world  she  saw,  it  always  seemed  incomplete.  The  dearest  or  most  hated  familiarity — 
her  family  or  job — routine — could  seem  unstable  with  the  fluctuation  of  strangeness. 
She  never  felt  they  were  completely  known.  Incomplete  assimilation  always  shud- 
dered the  world.  The  most  solid  reality  was  as  vaguely  moving  as  this  fire,  because 
it  burned  with  strangeness. 
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Gulls 

FRANCES  LEWIS,  '41 


You  squalling  beggars  of  the  sky, 

Noising  the  loneliness  of  the  winter  dunes, 

Arch  above  me, 

Proud  breast  and  silvered  wing 

And  glide  on  secret  currents 

To  the  tumbled  sea. 


The  Rain  Makers 

LOUISE  SHARP,  '40 

THE  geraniums  in  the  two  tubs  on  the  steps  were  stiff  dry  stalks,  the  crisp 
blossoms  still  clinging  determinedly  to  the  ends.  The  toad  who  used  to  sit  in 
one  of  the  tubs  had  disappeared  long  ago  and  now  flies  crawled  there  undisturbed 
all  day.  No  lights  burned  in  the  house  and  outside  no  moon  had  risen.  The 
parched  grass  in  the  yard  was  a  sickly  grey  in  the  semi-darkness.  Two  figures  were 
seated  on  the  porch,  a  woman  in  an  old  rocker  and  a  man  near  her  on  a  straight- 
backed  kitchen  chair.  They  talked  in  tired  toneless  voices,  the  man  seeming  a  little 
disturbed  about  something. 

"Tom  said  today  that  the  woman  who  bought  his  place  last  spring  had  been 
worrying  about  the  drought  and  last  time  she  wrote  she  said  she  was  going  to  do 
something  about  it.  She  must  think  she's  in  powerful  good  with  the  Almighty. 
Anyway,  now  she  has  got  hold  of  some  men  that  have  been  fooling  around  out  west 
in  the  mountains  and  claim  they  can  bring  rain." 

"Roger,  this  isn't  any  time  for  joking.     What  are  you  talking  about  anyway?" 

"I'm  not  fooling.  These  fellows  have  some  sort  of  electrical  apparatus  they  set  up 
to  attract  storms.    They  don't  get  paid  for  falls  of  less  than  an  inch." 

"Well,  don't  tell  me  they're  going  to  try  it  before  the  moon  changes.  Why,  it 
isn't  holding"  a  drop  of  water  now!  You  might  as  well  go  out  and  tell  the  spring 
to  start  running  again." 

"That  reminds  me,  Martha,  Joe's  back  spring  where  we've  been  getting  all  the 
water  is  awfully  low.     Don't  know  where  we'll  go  if  it  gives  out." 
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From  the  house  came  the  restless  whimpering  and  tossing  of  a  child.  Martha, 
setting  down  the  folded  paper  with  which  she  had  been  fanning,  went  inside  to  quiet 
him  by  smoothing  his  face  and  hands  with  a  damp  cloth.  Her  dark  eyes  and  pale 
face  were  sad  as  she  fanned  the  boy.  Roger  stopped  a  moment  as  he  came  through 
with  a  lantern.  A  three-day  beard  and  all  summer's  sun-burn  made  his  face  and 
neck  nearly  brown. 

"Martha,  I've  got  a  sick  cow  out  there,"  he  said  in  a  whisper.  "Got  an  extra 
bucket  of  water?     There's  not  a  bit  left  at  the  barn." 

"I  guess  you  can  have  the  pail  by  the  sink.  I  had  saved  it  for  the  dishes  but 
they  can  wait  a  little  longer." 

All  July  and  August  it  had  been  like  this,  unrelenting  heat  and  no  water  for 
house  or  live-stock  except  what  was  hauled  four  miles  in  barrels  on  a  wagon  or  old 
truck.  Some  of  the  cattle  had  died  and  were  dragged  to  the  woods  and  left  for 
buzzards;  the  ground  was  too  hard  to  bury  them  and  the  grass  too  dry  to  risk 
burning  the  carcasses.  The  market  was  flooded,  so  that  the  thin  cattle  could  only 
be  sold  at  a  great  loss.  Roger  hoped  to  get  them  through  this  dry  spell  and  keep 
them  over  winter  to  sell  in  the  spring.  Prices  would  be  high  then  and  he  had 
several  stacks  of  early  hay  to  winter  them  on.  Added  to  these  worries  was  the 
illness  of  the  pair's  ten-year-old  son  who  had  what  was  known  locally  as  "Devil's 
Grippe."  As  long  as  the  weather  remained  hot  he  stayed  weak  and  thin,  eating 
nothing  to  speak  of. 

Roger  had  just  returned  from  digging  out  a  little  spring  that  had  "gotten  its 
second  wind"  and  started  to  form  pools  again.  He  was  more  worried  than  he  had 
been  all  summer.  The  little  spring  was  pretty  hopeless,  the  cow,  one  of  his  best, 
showed  no  signs  of  recovery,  and  the  spring  that  they  relied  on  for  water  was  even 
lower  than  yesterday.  He  wasn't  listening  as  Martha  told  him  that  the  "rain-makers" 
were  hooking  up  their  apparatus  on  the  next  farm. 

Later  in  the  day  Roger  was  surprised  to  hear  thunder.  It  couldn't  mean  much. 
There  were  no  dark  clouds  in  the  west,  only  a  few  hazy  ones  scattered  overhead  and 
no  wind  at  all.  But  the  thunder  became  more  frequent  and  there  were  flashes  of 
lightning.  A  yellow  light  gave  to  the  dry  grass  and  soil  a  weird  sulphurous  appear- 
ance. Windows  rattled  as  the  whole  earth  shook  after  each  roll  of  thunder.  Light- 
ning crashes  became  closer  and  closer   but  still  there  was  no  rain-carrying  wind. 

A  long  peal  of  thunder  was  still  echoing  back  and  forth  from  house  to  barn 
and  hill  to  hill  when  suddenly  the  whole  universe  became  one  big  blaze,  blinding 
the  eyes  for  a  short  instant,  while  a  deafening  crash  shut  out  all  other  sound.  In 
that  short  moment  Roger   felt  a  supernatural   fear  such   as  he  had  never  before 
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experienced.     This  did  not  seem  an  act  of  nature,  but  rather  a  warning  from  the 
world  beyond. 

Before  he  could  analyze  his  sensation  a  cry  engaged  his  attention,  "The  barn!" 
He  knew  before  he  looked  that  the  low  machine  barn  in  the  orchard  had  been  struck. 
The  flames  were  high  before  he  reached  the  gate.  There  was  no  use  fighting  them 
but  they  must  not  spread  to  the  stacks.  With  brooms  and  burlap  sacks,  Roger, 
Martha,  and  some  neighbors,  as  they  arrived,  struggled  to  keep  the  little  red  lines  of 
flame  from  spreading  through  the  grass  to  the  stacks.  They  were  too  far  for  the 
sparks  to  reach  without  a  wind  but  it  would  only  take  a  moment  for  the  fire  to  travel 
that  distance  through  the  dry  vegetation.  If  a  wind  should  arise  there  was  no  hope. 
There  was  not  much  inside  the  barn  to  be  saved,  and  the  fire  was  going  too  fast 
to  enter  now.  The  fighters  had  to  keep  a  respectful  distance  from  the  heat  of  the 
burning  wood.  They  stationed  themselves  at  intervals  around  the  burning  structure 
and  beat  out  the  wisps  of  red  that  flared  in  the  grass.  No  wind  came  and  after 
a  while  the  flames  confined  themselves  to  the  remaining  timbers  and  glowing  wreckage 
that  had  been  the  little  barn.  The  wet  and  grimy  people  rested.  The  freak  storm 
had  ceased  while  they  worked  and  now  the  sun  beat  down,  drying  the  sweat  on  their 
aching  backs. 

As  the  men  lingered  around  the  scene  of  the  fire,  they  began  to  discuss  the  queer 
storm  which  had  brought  them  there.  Someone  mentioned  the  forgotten  "rain- 
makers"; only  a  word  was  needed  to  set  off  the  tired  men.  There,  without  a  doubt, 
was  the  source  of  trouble — those  "rain-makers."  The  blame  for  the  storm  and  there- 
fore the  fire  was  laid  on  their  heads.  What  right  had  they  to  meddle  with  the 
elements?  If  it  wasn't  going  to  rain,  it  wasn't,  and  a  bunch  of  fools  with  a  lot  of 
wires  were  just  asking  for  trouble.  Roger  knew  now  why  he  had  felt  that  weird 
sensation  when  the  barn  was  struck.  It  wasn't  just  the  barn,  it  was  something  more 
than  that,  perhaps  something  to  do  with  these  strangers.  He  stayed,  however,  to 
watch  the  dying  fire  which  still  needed  attention  while  a  group  of  men  went  to  find 
and  interview  the  "rain-makers."  It  was  a  relief  to  have  someone  to  blame  for  a 
thing  which  would  ordinarily  be  considered  just  plain  bad  luck.  The  disappoints 
ments  of  the  whole  summer  were  finding  outlet  in  rage  at  these  strangers.  None 
of  the  men  realized  that  if  it  had  rained,  they  would  have  called  it  good  luck  or  an 
act  of  God.  But  it  hadn't  rained,  a  barn  had  burned,  and  the  men  were  tired  and 
aroused. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  the  scientific  experimenters  had  decided  to  stop 
their  work,  after  many  futile  attempts  to  get  their  apparatus  hooked  up  and  to  get 
some  response  from  the  clouds.  Unknown  to  their  suspicious  neighbors  they  had 
ceased  all  attempts  at  rain-making  several  hours  before  the  actual  storm. 
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Their  disappearance  gave  the  farmers  more  grounds  for  suspicion  as  well  as 
greater  freedom  of  accusation.  Here  was  a  topic  of  conversation  and  heated 
argument  for  at  least  a  year  to  come. 

Two  hours  after  sunset  the  air  was  lacking  any  movement  or  coolness.  Not  a 
leaf  stirred  in  the  yellowing  trees  around  the  house.  The  sky  hung  low,  unlit  by 
stars.  On  the  porch  Roger  and  Martha  sat  silent  except  for  the  swish  of  a  fan  that 
Martha  waved  slowly  before  the  face  of  the  boy  lying  on  a  cot.  Hot  as  it  was  out 
here,  it  was  worse  inside,  and  they  had  brought  the  child's  bed  outside.  The  woman 
stopped  her  fanning  to  watch  a  light  place  in  the  sky  become  brighter  until  a  last 
cloud  moved  to  show  the  new  moon. 

"Roger,  do  you  see  it?  It's  holding  water!  Thank  God!  Why,  it's  almost  like 
a  level  dipper." 

The  man  only  nodded,  but  a  smile  came  over  his  face  as  clouds  once  more 
covered  the  concave  sliver  of  moon.  The  first  puffy  clouds  were  followed  by  heavy, 
dark  ones,  thick  as  smoke  in  a  tunnel.  He  watched  them,  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
of  their  import. 

"You  know,  Martha,"  he  said  after  a  bit,  "I  don't  believe  the  barn's  burning- 
was  a  punishment  or  the  stacks  would  have  gone  too.  It  must  have  been  a  warning 
to  those  'rain-makers'  to  stop  butting  in  where  they're  not  needed." 

Martha  was  asleep  in  her  chair  and  as  the  first  drops  of  rain  were  followed 
faster  and  faster  by  others,  the  boy  stopped  tossing  and  lay  quietly  on  his  back. 
Roger  sat  and  watched  the  trees  moving  their  upper  branches  ever  so  slightly  as  the 
rain  pelted  their  leaves. 


Cry  in  the  Wilderness 

FRANCES  LEWIS,  '41 


This  darkness  leaden  with  doubt, 

With  disheveled  crows  in  the  sky 

The  best  unmastered  and  that 

To  be  ever  unmastered; 

Wild  crys  of  discordant  harmony 

Jarring  the  heart, 

Knowing  the  snow  has  been  covering  you 

These  long  years. 
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Incident 

MARION  KIRK,  '40 

THE  bald  protrudant  eyes  of  the  cook-tools  bobbed  in  the  dish-pan.     Shreds  of 
food,  tea  leaves  and  egg-shells  were  heaped  high  in  the  slop-bowl.    The  kitchen 
yammered  and  jabbered  in  a  ribaldry  of  small  noises.    The  stove  was  a  calliope 
of  hissing  kettles  and  vegetables  honking  at  pot-lids.    The  boiler,  a  foot-ball  dummy, 
choked  and  hiccoughed  warmly  in  the  corner.     Spirals  of  molassified  flies  hung  on 
paper  rolls  from  the  ceiling,  buzzing  faintly  as  they  swayed  to  and  fro. 

The  child  sat  on  a  high  stool  sucking  a  carrot.  A  colorless  tribble  dripped 
down  its  chin  on  the  bib  beneath.  Its  head  was  larger  fluff-tawny,  with  blue- 
enormous  crossed  eyes.  At  the  foot  of  the  stool  lay  a  Siamese  cat  dabbing 
languorously  at  a  rubber  ball  on  the  end  of  a  string.  Squinting,  the  pupilled  blueness 
glittered. 

The  sun  sifted  into  the  window-square,  settling  among  the  bars  of  the  canary 
cage  on  the  ledge.  Suddenly  came  a  shrill  chitter — peep,  peep.  The  cat  rippled 
and  hunched.  The  four  gentian  eyes  swivelled  and  rested,  blank,  stone-flat  on  the 
yellow  cheeping. 

The  canary  hopped  nervously  from  its  perch  to  the  swing,  whirring  and 
ruffling  its  feathers.  Then  it  began  tittering  its  beak  on  the  white  cuttle-bone  wedged 
between  the  bars.    The  child  and  the  cat  watched,  obsidian  contained. 

The  bird  fretted  and  chirped  hysterical-feathered,  the  cries  gabbling  at  its 
throat.  It  fluttered  against  the  rods,  batting  the  door-catch.  Cat-muscles  arced, 
leaped  to  the  table.  The  cage  was  rocking  on  the  ledge  as  the  yellow  thing  beat 
about.  Finally  in  the  wing-frenzy  the  catch  unhinged.  Dazed,  the  canary  tottered 
out  toward  them.    Weak-peeping,  black  eyes  filmed,  it  staggered  to  certainty. 

The  child's  hand  pudge-dimpled,  stretched  and  shut.  Waiting,  the  cat  twitched 
close.  In  its  hand  the  bird  was  warm,  a  boneless  pulse-thodding.  Knuckles  whitening 
as  the  thumb  throat-pressed.  It  let  go,  dropping  the  limp  of  feathers.  Cat  padded 
to  linoleum,  neck-holding  ambled  under  the  sink. 

The  child  sat  on  a  high  stool  sucking  a  carrot.  A  colorless  tribble  dripped 
Soon  the  cat  came  out  from  behind  the  garbage  can.  It  purred  and  rubbed  at  the 
stool  legs. 

Gentian-eyed,  bland,  they  watched  the  cage  door  swing  and  flap. 
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Case  39 

SUSIE  INGALLS,  '41 

THE  sun  peered  over  the  mountain  top,  shivering  weakly  as  it  touched  the  thin  ice 
coating  of  the  bare  trees.    While  its  rays  stretched  down  to  the  mountain's  base, 

the  valley  below  changed  from  black  to  a  dull  gray,  and  the  white  snow  clinging  to 
the  hollows  and  the  woods  exaggerated  the  frozen  brownness  of  the  steep  hill  pastures. 
Weather-beaten  shacks  became  distinguishable,  snake  fence-lines  separated  from  the 
general  outline  and  blue  smoke  rose  from  a  few  chimneys.  Even  the  air  seemed  to 
lose  its  stillness. 

Once  started,  day  came  quickly  and  the  sky  soon  reflected  the  sun's  light  on  the 
naked  landscape.  The  rough  hut,  built  into  the  side  of  the  hollow  and  directly 
below  the  sun,  lightened  up  enough  to  show  each  knot  and  hole  in  its  log  frame. 
Its  door  swung  open  and  two  barefoot  children  carrying  pails  ran  out.  The  taller 
seemed  not  to  notice  the  snow-crusted  path  and  called  to  his  slower  partner:  "Come 
on,  Judy.    Aunt  AnnieTl  be  in  a  hurry  fer  the  water." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  came  struggling  back  from  the  shallow  creek  with  their 
pails  full.  Half  way  up  they  were  met  by  a  small,  wiry  woman  who  took  hold  of 
the  pails  saying:  "I'll  toat  'em  the  rest  of  the  way.  You  run  on  in,  fer  your  break- 
fast's on  the  stove." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  Ted  as  he  followed  his  sister  up  to  the  cabin. 

Inside  the  one  room  hut,  it  was  hot  and  smoky,  for  paper  covered  every  window 
hole  and  the  stove,  in  die  center,  had  a  leaky  pipe  leading  up  to  the  ceiling.  The  left 
end  of  the  shack  held  a  rough  hewn  bench  in  one  corner  and  in  the  other  a  cot 
where  a  woman  lay,  white  and  worn.  Every  little  while  she  would  be  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing  which  seemed  to  strain  every  muscle.  Behind  the  stove 
various  farm  tools  stood,  and  a  gun  with  an  empty  cartridge  belt  hung  on  the  wall. 
Delirious  mutterings  of  a  man's  voice  came  from  the  huge  double  bed  at  the  other 
end  of  the  cabin,  and  a  small  baby,  on  the  makeshift  mattress  of  dead  leaves  and 
gunnysacks,  cried  pitifully  at  times.  On  the  walls  near  the  door  hung  framed  tapestry 
pieces  with  such  mottoes  as  "Welcome,"  "God  is  Merciful,"  and  "Home  Sweet  Home." 

In  front  of  the  stove  were  two  stools  where  Ted  and  his  sister  now  sat.  As  their 
aunt  came  in  they  crowded  around  behind  to  escape  the  sharp  air  from  the  open 
door.  "Ain't  no  milk  this  mornin'  except  what  goes  to  the  baby,"  announced  the 
aunt  as  she  put  the  two  pails  on  the  stove.  "And  Ted,  will  you  take  this  coffee 
to  your  Ma  as  soon  as  you  finish?  Judy,  you  might  get  the  broom  and  make  this 
hut  respectable-like  fer  the  doctor." 
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"Why's  he  comin'  agin?"  asked  Judy. 

"Don't  bother  your  aunt,"  came  the  weak  voice  from  the  cot.  "She  has  enough 
lo  do.  Nothing's  wrong,  we're  jest  feelin'  a  bit  dancy,  thet's  all,"  and  her  voice 
broke  off  coughing. 

The  baby  began  crying  and  the  muttering  from  the  corner  grew  louder,  more 
distinct  murmurs  of  "shivering  .  .  .  weights  on  my  chest  ...  no  work  ...  no  use 
tryin'  any  more."  The  aunt's  face  tightened  into  harsh  lines  as  she  walked  over  to 
ihe  bed  and,  when  she  spoke,  her  voice  sounded  brittle,  "Shut  up,  John.  Stop  makin' 
this  fuss.  Nothing's  wrong,  so  you  rest."  The  man's  voice,  though  still  audible, 
relaxed  and  seemed  less  tense. 

A  knock  came  at  the  door  and  Ted  opened  it.  "Mornin'  Doctor,"  was  his 
greeting.  -- 

"Good  morning,  Ted,  and  how's  the  messenger  boy  today?  Hello,  Judy,  you're 
looking  pretty  husky.  I  brought  you  some  milk  and  maybe,  if  you  run  down  to  the 
road,  you  could  persuade  Columbus  to  let  you  in  my  car.  All  right  by  you, 
Miss  Annie?" 

"Go  ahead,  but  don't  you  be  a  nuisance,"  replied  Miss  Annie. 

As  the  children  ran  out,  the  Doctor  went  over  toward  Mrs.  Smith's  cot,  "And 
how  are  you  today;  better  I  hope?" 

"Yes  sir,  thank  you.  The  pain's  slackened  up  a  might,  but  my  muscles  still  won't 
work  together. 

"And  Doctor,  I  hate  to  keep  pesterin'  you,  but  is  there  any  chance  fer  my 
husband  or  my  baby?  I  heard  him  talkin'  all  night,  an'  he  kept  callin'  fer  me  but  I 
jest  ain't  strong  enough  to  lift  myself  up." 

"Well,  I  should  say  there  was  a  fifty-fifty  chance  for  him,  and  your  baby  is 
out  of  danger.  No  more  talking,  now.  I'll  see  the  others  and  then  drop  back  in 
tonight." 

The  Doctor  spent  a  long  time  over  in  the  other  end,  and  then  he  and  Miss  Annie 
went  out. 

"I  heard  you  say  it  was  fifty-fifty  fer  my  brother,  but  he  ain't  goin'  to  pull  out, 
Doctor,"  said  Miss  Annie  quietly. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  right;  but,  if  so,  I  hope  it  won't  set  Mrs.  Smith  back  too 
much.  She  can't  stand  so  much  more  with  that  other  child  coming  in  a  few  months. 
This  flu-pneumonia  is  pretty  hopeless.  I've  had  twenty  cases  in  the  last  month  and 
only  five  came  out  of  it.  If  only  the  sick  ones  could  be  separated  and  not  all  packed 
into  one  tiny  room." 

"Thar's  a  deal  of  sufferin'  this  winter,  an'  I  guess  it  ain't  easy  fer  you  doctors," 
Miss  Annie  replied,  as  she  stood  looking  down  the  hollow  opening  out  to  the  bare 
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pastures.  These  sloped  sharply  down  to  the  valley,  only  to  climb  upwards  almost 
immediately.  In  the  distance  stretched  ridges  on  which  each  ice  covered  tree  reflected 
the  bright  sun  and  through  which  cut  stone-bound  gaps.  Aside  from  the  dull  steel 
of  the  woods  and  fields  and  the  brittle  blue  of  the  sky,  no  color  showed.  Far  off, 
from  some  gap  echoed  a  train's  whistle;  it  hung  in  the  air  and  then  slowly  faded  out. 
The  sound  stirred  the  Doctor  from  his  momentary  daze  and  he  turned  to  the  still 
figure  by  his  side,  "I  must  be  going  but  I'll  be  back  this  evening.  Give  your  brother 
that  medicine  I  left  any  time  his  pain  seems  worse  and  keep  Mrs.  Smith  as  quiet  as 
possible.  Sorry  I  can't  stay  for  the  day,  but  my  help  can't  be  used  here  and  it  might 
be  needed  elsewhere." 

"Thet's  alright,  Doctor.  Jest  tell  Ted  and  Judy  to  come  on  back  and  we'll  be 
seein'  you  tonight."  With  this  Miss  Annie  went  back  inside  the  cabin  and  the 
Doctor  started  the  steep  descent  to  the  road,  his  rounded  shoulders  and  heavy  walk 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  clear  air  and  bright  sun. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  the  Doctor  returned  to  the  Smith  hollow  and  the 
lengthening  shadows  made  the  path  difficult  to  see.  The  door  of  the  hut  was  opened 
for  him  by  Ted,  whose  eyes  stared  blankly  as  though  his  vision  had  suddenly  been 
stretched  and  had  left  him  only  the  blurred  picture  of  the  whole  with  none  of  the 
well-known  details.  Judy  was  sitting  on  the  stool,  sobbing,  with  her  head  against 
the  wall.  The  mother  lay  seemingly  asleep  but  with  every  wrinkle  in  her  face 
stretched  and  deepened.  On  hearing  the  Doctor's  footsteps,  she  looked  up.  "Thank 
you  fer  comin'  agin,  sir,  and  fer  all  you've  did.  I  know  it  warn't  your  fault.  He  was 
such  a  good  man,  I  don't  see  why  God  planned  it  like  this." 

The  Doctor  left  her  side  and  sat  down  by  Judy,  soothing  her  nerves.  After  she 
had  quieted  somewhat,  he  turned  to  Ted  who  was  staring  into  the  coals  of  the  stove. 
"Come  into  town  with  me  in  a  day  or  two,  Ted,  and  we'll  see  if  we  can't  find  you' 
a  job.     You're  the  man  of  the  family  now,  so  you'll  be  supporting  it,  you  know." 

Ted's  face  softened  at  the  thought  of  actually  doing  something  and  he  welcomed 
the  idea  whole  heartedly. 

"Don't  you  bother  about  us,  Doctor,"  spoke  Miss  Annie  as  she  looked  up  from 
where  she  was  dressing  the  baby.  "We'll  pull  through  fer  Spring's  comin'  an'  I  kin 
work.  You've  been  mighty  fine  to  us  though,  and  we  appreciate  everything.  We 
know'd  you  did  all  you  could." 

After  a  few  minutes  more,  the  Doctor  left,  promising  to  come  back  in  a  day  or 
so.  Outside  was  moonlight  and  the  blue  haze  that  hung  over  the  mountains  made 
their  bare  outline  gentle  and  soft.  The  woods,  fields,  and  shacks  faded  into  an 
indistinct  form  and  no  sound  broke  the  frozen  stillness  of  the  air.  Only  the  stars 
and  the  ice  pierced  the  mist  and  gleamed  sharply  in  the  mild  white  light. 
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Sisyphus 

FRANCES  FOX,  '38 


Worse  than  dying,  the  blow  that  deadens 
And  does  not  kill. 

More  dumb  than  silence  the  lilt  turned  leaden. 
Darker  the  dawn  that  does  not  redden 
Than  midnight,  starless  and  still. 

Endless  beginning  my  quest  is  fearing, 
Ardently  flown: 

Never  true  flight,  but  windless  veering, 
Never  to  sow,  but  pause  only,  clearing 
Meadows  of  stone. 


"Pocahontas  Grieves  .  .  .  . " 

ISOTA  TUCKER,  '40 

HE  IS  A  ROY  in  a  bank.  All  morning,  alone  in  his  cage,  he  has  flipped  bills 
through  his  fingers  and  shoved  them  beneath  his  bars  at  waiting  faces.  All 
morning  he  has  watched  the  clock  moving  lunch  hour  nearer  and  nearer  on 
thin  black  hands. 

Then  the  descent  down  stone  steps  to  this  cafeteria,  underground,  oblong,  crowd- 
container.  Dark  human  waves  surge  in  the  door,  cluster  to  tables,  settle,  drift  off. 
Waitresses  scuttle,  sudden  streaks  across  the  surface.  Weaving  over  and  under  shrill 
dish  rattle,  crowd  conversation  molds  abstract  and  solid  to  one  substance;  thick 
fluid. 

The  boy  settles  in  his  chair,  pushes  away  his  plate.  Leaning  elbows  on  the 
table,  he  picks  up  a  cigarette.  He  is  playing  separateness,  resisting  the  mob-sweep. 
Carelessly  he  watches  a  figure  lean  out  of  the  tide  above  the  sugar  dish,  into  the 
foggy  rim  of  focus,  no  more. 

"Listen,"  it  says,  "I  have  a  story." 

"No,"  answers  the  boy,  "I  have  to  go." 

"Please  listen.    I'll  tell  you." 

"Honest,  I  have  to  get  back.     It's  one-thirty." 
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With  a  ridiculous  jerk,  the  shoulders  spurt  arms.  They  hold  him.  Legs  twist 
his  legs  beneath  the  table.    Memory  shoots  back;  he  cannot  move,  his  feet  are  gone. 

"I  live  in  Bute  Street,"  says  the  face-without-features,  "in  a  long  narrow  house, 
number  six-fourteen." 

"No,"  says  the  boy,  "I  did,  years  ago." 

"A  plank  fence  runs  along  the  back  yard,  high,  rotting  from  the  rain.  Beside 
it  stand  the  box-bushes,  dark  green,  silvered  in  cobwebs,  the  cobwebs  glittering  dew, 
silver  nets.  Dark  viridescence  lingering  corruption  on  the  air,  lamentations  for  the 
dead.  I  am  remembering  the  boxes,  bringing  back  things  known  and  unknown  with 
their  perfumed  decaying.     Only  the  boxes  on  the  salt  air. 

"It  is  evening.  I  am  standing,  leaning  and  leaning  into  the  bushes  to  feel  the 
stiff  wetness  touching  me,  and  leaning  sometimes  to  touch  with  my  feet  the  dark 
loam  about  their  roots,  soft  leaf-mold.  I  am  crouching  beside  them,  feeling  with 
my  toes  how  strong  their  wound  roots  run  down  into  the  earth. 

"Slow  Virginia  twilight  lengthens  down  the  sky.  I  am  waiting  as  dark  drains 
salmon,  blue-purple  from  the  sunset.  And  the  sea  is  waiting,  yielding  and  spreading 
against  the  salt  marsh,  less  than  a  mile  away.  Freighters  ease  their  red-rusty  hulks 
on  the  harbor  swell  less  than  a  mile  away.  Beside  me  the  boxes  are  breathing  slow 
decadence  and  things  long  happened.  Beyond  the  fence,  the  cobbled  streets  wander 
ways  down  to  the  wharves.  Beyond  the  wharves  the  sea  is  rocking.  Here,  my 
feet  against  the  boxes  reach  with  them  down  into  the  earth,  into  the  black  strength  of 
this  corruption. 

"Against  me  the  dark  motile  body  trembles,  explaining  these  ancestral  voices. 
Powhatan's  daughter  murmurs  beside  me,  slender-footed,  touching  lightly  this  earth, 
now  part  of  it.  This  grass,  her  raven  throat;  these  leaves,  dark  as  her  eyes;  these 
stems,  her  hands,  savage-slim  fingers  lying  as  roots  along  the  richness  of  this  soil. 

"Near  us,  her  brothers,  bronze-cast,  exult  in  the  flare  of  stake-burning.  Here, 
in  the  darkness,  we  search  another  fiery  blackness.  Tongue  seeking  tongue,  bodies 
convulsed  in  striving,  we  lie  close  to  the  orbit's  turning.  Eyes  are  calm  above  the 
flame-lick,  knowing  the  end,  the  ages  for  ecstasy.  Powhatan's  daughter,  earth 
blackness! 

"Near  us  fires  are  drooping  to  embers.  The  sea  thrashes  and  hammers  the  shore, 
less  than  a  mile  away,  and  ships  wrench  at  their  lines.  Exhausted,  the  dancers 
stretch  shadow  for  shadow  beside  us.  Wind,  freshened,  whirls  ashes  bitter  to  our 
mouths.    We  are  silent  in  the  night's  end. 

"From  the  kitchen  talk  drifts  out  to  me.  Lena  grumbles,  shoveling  cinders  from 
the  stove,  and   John  crashes  kindling  over  his  knee.     From  his  study,  the  LOUD- 
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SPEAKER  calls  me.  The  boxes  grow  old  on  my  nostrils,  the  keenness  of  ash-sting 
dies  to  decaying.     Ages  roll  nostalgia  and  sadness,  the  present  forlorn  in  its  dying. 

"I  go  in  to  my  father. 

"Then  we  come  to  this  city.  I  can  never  get  away  from  my  sadness.  All  day 
I  lie  on  the  sofa  and  think  of  the  sorrowing  decay  of  Virginia.  At  night  I  hear'  the 
dancers'  feet,  their  fire's  light  flickers  on  my  eyes.  Soon  the  LOUDSPEAKER  comes 
and  stands  beside  my  bed. 

"  'You  must  get  a  job,'  he  shouts,  'expedient.' 

"  'Yes,  father.'    My  voice  makes  no  noise  when  I  speak.     I  do  not  care. 

"The  next  day  I  get  up  and  go  downtown  with  a  letter  the  LOUDSPEAKER 
has  written  in  my  pocket.  The  subway  beats  with  a  racket  like  a  blues  tune.  Break 
it  down,  it  sings,  take  it,  shake  it,  break  it  down.  You  gotta  go,  you  gotta  go,  break 
it  down.  I  am  a  subway,  whacking  down  black  holes  under  the  cement  earth. 
Ferries  on  the  river  got  nothing  on  me,  baby.    I'll  make  it,  break  it  down. 

"Before  the  bank  I  stand  a  long  time.  Spittle  on  the  pavement,  and  a  dark 
brown  paper  from  a  Hershey  bar.  On  the  building,  a  sign,  knaB  lanoitaN  tsriF. 
Then  First  National  Bank.  It  jumps,  shines  brass,  catches  the  sun.  My  head  beats, 
an  individual  sledge  hammer,  a  private  drill. 

"Before  my  eyes  night  darkness  comes,  shot  with  a  thousand  glares,  light  spurting 
trillion  sparked.  Upon  me  the  old  familiar  smell,  drinking  ages  down  by  brain. 
And  beneath  my  feet  the  loam,  the  earth  from  whence  cometh  my  strength. 

"But  the  sledges  crash  the  thickness  of  my  skull,  feeling  is  numbed.  Before  my 
eyes  only  the  chromium  doors  crouch  silent, efficient.  Secretly  they  hide  the  cages  within 
where  every  day  is  like  each  and  every  day,  yesterday  and  tomorrow  like  today.  The 
ground  has  hardened  beneath  my  feet,  only  the  stone  belly  of  this  place  sinks  miles 
below  me.  Only  the  subway  song  sounds  to  my  ears,  because  I  gotta  go,  shake  it, 
break  it  down. 

"Step  by  step,  a  spittle  blob,  the  Hershey  wrapping,  I  pass  them.  One  step  in 
and  the  doors  open.  Smoothly  they  close,  as  swiftly  as  the  guillotine,  as  neatly.  No 
second  stroke  is  needed.  My  feet  are  gone,  they  lie  behind  me  and5  the  doorman 
sweeps  them  up.    In  a  little  while  I  am  assigned  a  cage." 

"Damn  you,"  says  the  boy,  "telling  my  story.    Telling  it  over  and  over." 

The  big  cop  beside  him  laughs.  "Listen,  son,  nobody's  telling  you  nothing. 
It's  you  been  yelling  your  head  off  for  almost  an  hour.  You're  the  boy  that  works 
upstairs  in  the  bank,  ain't  you?" 

"Fool,"  answers  the  boy,  putting  his  cigarettes  in  his  pocket.  "Fool,"  he  says 
quietly,  "not  to  know.     I  am  Captain  John  Smith."    And  suddenly  he  begins  to  cry. 
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Cloud  Dance 

CONSTANCE  RENNINGER,  '39 


Clouds  parting,  dissolving  into,  soft  air; 

Vanishing  lace,  threading  space 

Gone — lightly  and  vaguely. 

The  spacy  blue  is  always  inking  out  cloud-shapes. 

It  seeps  into  their  edges  and  absorbently  soft 

They  soon  are  all  blue. 

Arms  encircling  dark  hollow  of  space 

Spread  apart  unfolding  and  freeing  space 

Which  dissolves  and  is  swallowed  by  air. 

Softly  the  dancer  pores  the  dark  pool  from  her  opening  arms. 

A  shadow  flows  away. 

She  moves  with  the  space  softness  of  cloudy  sky 
Defining  in  the  air  the  inside  of  a  man. 

Perception  spreads  one  over  whole  trees  and  into  parts  of  flowers 
Pushes  one  into  the  limits  of  a  conversation 
Or  stretches  one  over  a  parade  of  people. 
One  is  mysteriously  flexible  space. 

The  dancer  held  in  the  hollow  of  her  arms 
A  completely  self-conscious  partner 
Then  unembraced  him. 

She  makes  the  unseen  move 
Shaking  and  swirling  air  about  her, 
Or  making  it  slide  gently  under  foot. 
Firmly  gripped  it  is  solid. 
Elevation  supporting  it  is  strong. 
Emotions  are  tensions. 
They  make  face-changes. 
All  changes  are  tightenings. 
Hardness  flows  through  the  world 
Congealing  into  this  reality 
Dissolving  and  flowing  on  to  another. 
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Changes  are  bigger  than  only  a  face. 

This  whole  world  flow  from  softness  to  hardness 

Passes  through  each  separate  substance 

Moves  always  in  the  world. 

The  whole  body  is  infibred 

And  wired  for  this  world  movement. 

Her  visible  moment  is  totality  of  tension. 

The  airy  nothing  she  handles  and  outlines 

So  it  is  like  the  unimaginative  nothingness 

That  makes  her  tense. 

She  describes  a  space  like 

Her  space-like  feelings. 

Snow  White  and  The  Seven  Dwarfs 

JANET  THOM,  '38 

THE  problem  of  making  a  feature-length  comedy  cartoon  out  of  a  familiar  fairy 
story  without  erring  in  the  direction  either  of  vulgarity  or  coyness  must  be  a 

difficult  one,  and  Walt  Disney  has  not  entirely  solved  it  in  Snoiv  White.  This 
is  a  disappointment  because  ingenuity  has  been  one  of  the  major  virtues  of  Mr. 
Disney's  previous  work,  and  it  was  easy  to  imagine  him  avoiding  both  pitfalls  of  bad 
taste  by  adding  episodes  and  digressions  to  the  version  of  the  Snow  White  story 
as  it  is  given  by  Grimm.  Actually,  of  course,  he  did  expand  it  by  this  method, 
but  his  fanciful  digressions  tend  either  to  be  tedious  or  morbid  and  his  comic 
incidents  are  hackneyed  and  inappropriate. 

The  scene  opens  in  the  castle  where  the  wicked  Queen  consults  the  spirit  of 
her  magic  mirror,  a  fantastic  green  mask  speaking  in  a  distant  and  hollow  voice, 
who  informs  her  that  Snow  White  has  grown  more  beautiful  than  she.  Snow  White 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  castle  courtyard  dressed  in  a  simple  peasant  costume  (not  a 
dirndl),  and  singing  an  aria  in  a  high  coloratura  voice,  the  burden  of  which  is 
"Someday  my  love  will  come."  This  is  made  extremely  apropos  by  the  appearance 
of  her  love,  an  unidentified  and  unprepossessing  prince,  who  climbs  over  the  court- 
yard wall  and  serenades  Snow  White  in  a  vigorous  tenor  voice  which  belies  the  lack 
of  virility  of  his  appearance.  It  must  also  be  said  that  Snow  White  herself  is  a 
vapid-looking  girl,  with  a  small  prim  mouth  and  an  irritating  Mid-Western  accent. 
After  his  departure,  the  queen  has  her  taken  into  the  forest  where  she  is  lost. 
When  darkness  falls  she  is  pursued  through  the  w-oods  by  horrible  grasping  claws 
of  thorns  and  dead  branches,  haunted  by  phantom  animal  eyes,  and   finally  falls 
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headlong  in  a  pit.  She  is  reassured  when  daylight  conies  and  all  the  small  animals 
and  birds  come  to  comfort  her  and  lead  her  to  the  little  cottage  of  the  dwarfs.  The 
typical  Disney  rabbits,  raccoons,  and  chirping  birds  at  first  seem  a  little  out  of  place 
in  a  traditional  fairy  forest,  but  their  charm  soon  overcomes  this  objection.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  dwarfs  is  one  of  the  most  successful  sequences  in  the  film. 
The  song  they  sing  as  they  dig  in  the  jewel  mine,  and  the  chorus  "heigho,  heigho,  it's 
home  from  work  we  go"  has  already  become  familiar  to  radio  listeners.  The  sound 
of  their  picks  and  wheelbarrows  makes  an  entirely  successful  eccentric  background 
to  the  sprightly  tune,  and  even  Dopey's  rather  dull  encounter  with  a  bee  works  into 
the  musical  pattern.  Later  we  see  the  dwarfs  in  their  home  environment,  and  they 
begin  to  manifest  their  various  individual  peculiarities:  (Bashful's  blush,  Sneezy's 
cataclysmic  sneezes,  Grumpy's  growls,  and  Dopey's  wordless  ineptitudes  and  amorous 
proclivities  a  la  Harpo  Marx).  From  this  point  the  course  of  the  narrative  becomes 
more  and  more  tedious,  consisting  of  a  repetition  of  incidents  calculated  to  display 
these  blushes,  sneezes,  growls,  encounters  with  bees  and  much  slapstick  quarreling 
and  nose  pulling  in  contests  for  the  favor  of  Snow  White.  The  reappearance  of  the 
wicked  queen  and  her  evil  incantations  is  a  relief  and  she  sets  off  through  the 
dungeons  to  tempt  Snow  White  with  the  poisoned  apple.  There  is  a  very  macabre 
episode  when  she  shatters  the  skeleton  of  a  former  victim,  overturns  the  cup  toward 
which  its  bony  arm  had  been  reaching  in  vain,  and  a  spider  runs  out.  This  scene, 
and  the  incident  of  the  queen's  death  when  in  the  midst  of  a  terrifying  thunder  storm 
she  topples  herself  in  a  landslide  off  a  precipice,  reveal  an  intensity  and  morbidity 
of  imagination  unsuited  to  the  simplicity  of  a  children's  story. 

The  film  ends  with  the  return  of  the  original  inane  prince  to  wake  Snow  White 
with  a  kiss  and  they  ride  away  together  to  a  turreted  castle  in  a  tomato-colored 
sunset. 

Those  who  have  seen  a  recent  Silly  Symphony  called  The  Old  Mill  will  know  that 
Disney  can  treat  nature  in  a  fresher  manner  than  he  has  done  in  Snow  White.  Some 
of  Snow  White's  broad  comedy  sequences  were  to  be  expected,  as  well  as  over- 
emphasis on  the  eccentricities  of  the  dwarfs,  which  is  explainable  when  one  realizes 
that  they  were  probably  designed  with  an  eye  on  the  novelty  market.  Obviously 
seven  separate  characters  would  sell  more  novelties  than  one  dwarf  prototype. 
Objectionally  broad  humor  could  have  been  foreseen  by  critics  of  the  Mickey  Mouse 
shorts  who  were  so  carping  as  to  object  to  the  prospect  of  Donald  Duck  having  his 
tail  massaged  and  shaved  in  a  recent  starring  vehicle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point 
out,  that  in  spite  of  all  defects  Snow  White  has  been  a  thorough  success,  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  musical  background  throughout  is  excellent,  and  the  simpler 
narrative  sections  would  have  been  charming  in  a  shorter  film. 
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Modest  Numbers 

HORTENSE  FLEXNER 


Critics  will  be  right  and  critics  wrong, 
Poets  will  waste  breath  and  sun  and  song; 

Here  I  sit  in  the  grass  and  try  to  think, 
Chaucer's  daisy  gives  a  little  wink, 

Blossoming  beneath  a  mulberry  tree, 
Such  as  Johnny  Keats  loved  best  to  see. 

If  Shelley's  stricken  leaves  fly  through  the  air, 
I  can  put  a  red  one  in  my  hair; 

And  when  the  pane  blurs  and  the  stove  is  hot, 
A  greasy  Joan,  I  too  can  keel  the  pot. 

Critics  will  go  on,  will  slave  and  sigh, 

But  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Chaucer,  Keats  and  I 

Know  that  the  senseless  Spring,  the  sleepy  Fall, 
White  snow  that  fills  the  chinks  of  broken  wall, 

And  white  moon  shining  on  a  tipsy  head, 
Are  better  than  what  any  poet  said. 
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Pedestrian 

MARGARET  WOODROW 

This  way  of  walking  daily,  daily  beaten 

path  once  morning  adventure,  now  long  later 

sum  of  all  mornings,  sum  of  footsteps 

hundreds,  rising,  rising  till  the  morning 

merges  in  homecoming  tomorrow  or  yesterday 

and  the  Now  dwindles — 

This  is  solidity.     What  if  easily 

daily  unregarded?     Isn't  it  enough  that  rhythm 

lives  close  to  the  ground  controlling 

ball  and  heel,  lives  in  the  feel 

of  earth  and  repetition? 

Muscles  charmed  so  to  stony  intercourse 

contract  expand  in  their  defiance  secretly 

of  mind,  the  lifted  eye,  all  flickering  photography 

of  which  no  testimony  lives  or  dying  daily  is  reborn 

to  no  conclusion.     Isn't  it  enough  to  know  in  the  bone 

in  the  pure  footfall  pattern  and  continuity? 

Clothes-line  Coup  d'Etat 

RETTINA  LINN 

NOBODY  knew  him.  Nobody  had  heard  of  him.  Nobody  loved  him.  Alone 
he  lived,  planned,  struggled;  and  he  alone  controlled  the  great  international 
business,  the  mighty  leviathan  of  manufacturing  and  finance,  named  simply 
on  a  few  engraved  documents  as  WORLD  SHIRTS,  INC.  and  LTD.  For  all  his 
dominion  he  remained  unmentioned  by  the  Associated  Press,  unharassed  by  Hearst, 
undefended  by  Lippman.  Obscure,  at  times  obscene,  obstinately  incognito,  ubiqui- 
tously influential,  he  made  goods  that  entered  palaces  and  hovels,  parliaments  and 
open  forums;  his  products  soaked  in  the  washtubs  of  millions  of  European  house- 
wives. His  shirts  covered  the  backs  of  a  third  of  Europe:  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Seine,  from  the  Bug  to  the  Nile,  in  the  waters  of  all  of  which  World  Shirts  were 
laundered  by  stricken  peasantry  and  distraught  middle  classes.  The  two  words  of 
his  label  inside  the  neckband  were  household  words.  For  he  had  practically  a 
monopoly  on  Fascist  wardrobes. 
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World  Shirts,  moreover,  were  good  shirts.  They  neither  shrank  nor  faded; 
and  they  had  the  special  features,  the  diamond-shaped  gusset  under  the  armpits,  the 
pintucks  at  the  waist,  which  strengthened  them  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  frequent 
saluting  and  prevented  the  tails'  pulling  out  of  the  pants,  so  likely  to  ruffle  the 
appearance  of  the  dutifully  saluting  Fascist.  Clad  in  a  World  Shirt  one  could  safely 
review  miles  of  troops  or  fling  up  the  arm  in  salute  to  the  daily  parade  in  every 
capital  of  Central  Europe.  And  anybody  could  buy  one  because  they  were  made 
by  marvellously  efficient  mass  production,  at  a  minimum,  minute  cost.  And  they 
were  made  for  all  climates,  in  three  regulation  weights,  for  winter,  summer,  and  in- 
between  seasons.  In  the  winds  that  sweep  the  draughty  Polish  Corridor,  that  blow 
upon  the  marshes  of  Pomerania,  in  the  chill!  of  the  Dobrudja  and  on  the  rocks  of 
Jugoslavia,  World  Shirts  kept  warm  their  loyal  wearers,  at  least  as  far  as  the  waist. 
Under  the  hot  sunshine  and  the  mistral  of  the  Mediterranean  their  delicate  cotton 
mesh  warded  off  the  prickly  heat.  Of  course  every  shirt  was  guaranteed  to  have 
been  made  in  the  country  of  the  buyer,  since  international  trade  was  taboo  and  only 
domestic-made  goods  should  be  consumed  by  the  patriotic  citizen.  Whether  the 
motto  was  "Heil  Hitler,"  "Ewiva  il  Papa,"  or  "Don't  sell  Roumania  short,"  its 
proclaimer  could  dress  assured  that  pure  home-grown  covered  his  skin.  WORLD 
SHIRTS  had  its  workshops  in  many  lands,  its  investments  computed  in  marks, 
francs,  kronen,  lire,  and  penga.  Its  employees  sewed  seams  in  ten  languages,  and  a 
general  meeting  of  its  factory  managers  could  have  posed  for  a  photograph  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Assembly.  Its  creditors  were  in  office  in  half  the  leading  cities 
of  Europe;  for  there  was  not  a  single  Fascist  government  or  party  that  did  not  owe 
WORLD  SHIRTS  substantial  sums.  Not  for  nothing  did  one  man  control  the 
uniform  monopoly  of  depressed  Europe.  His  was  the  hand,  an  obese  freckled 
exploiting  hand,  that  signed  the  checks,  received  the  receipts,  and  sold  half  a 
continent.    No  wonder  his  only  enemies  were  Democracy  and  Nudism. 

The  only  extant  photograph  of  Johannes  Siegfried  Kapelpuss  was  his  passport 
picture.  He  habitually  avoided  the  sight  of  his  round  bald  head,  stubby  features  and 
figure,  and  the  beard  that  grew  all  the  thicker  as  his  cranium  became  shinier.  He 
had  a  horror  of  seeing  himself  naked,  and  took  a  bath  by  candlelight  in  a  porous 
bathing  suit.  This  horror  was  second  in  aversion  to  his  fear  of  setting  his  beard  on 
fire, — probably  caused  by  an  unfortunate  early  experience  in  a  torchlight  procession 
of  the  Verein  fur  besser  Wasser  in  kleinen  Stadte,  in  Luxembourg.  The  Kapelpuss 
family  were  natives  of  that  place,  with  a  tradition  of  a  coat  of  arms,  three  porpoises 
rampant  and  a  whale  couchant  on  a  sea  of  gules,  with  the  motto  "Tutus  in  undis," 
which  Grossvater  Kapelpuss,  humble  artisan  and  poor  scholar,  translated,  "It  all 
comes  out   in  the  wash."     With  this  meaning  it  was  cherished  by  his  descendants, 
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in  company  with  the  legend  that  a  remote  ancestor  had  been  a  werewolf.  Though 
the  only  wolf  in  the  background  of  Johannes  Siegfried's  childhood  was  the  one 
always  on  the  shabby  doorstep,  it  was  significant  that  he  had  a  passion  for  fur, 
including  his  own  beard,  and  always  wore  a  heavy  and  too  long  fur  coat. 

His  hobby  was  looking  into  shop  windows.  But  he  never  bought  anything 
except  factories  and  political  parties  and  persons.  His  home  was  a  simple  flat  in 
Basle,  convenient  to  the  railroad  station.  Most  of  the  furniture  of  his  sitting  room 
was  the  photographs:  pictures  of  dictators  of  the  past  and  the  present  and,  if  the 
Kapelpuss  guess  was  prophetic,  dictators  of  the  future.  From  his  walls  the  set  jaws 
and  glaring  eyes  affected  by  tyrants  of  the  twentieth  century  faced  the  bushy  pug 
countenance  of  their  tailor  and  banker,  and  could  not  dismay  him.  The  biggest  thing 
in  the  room  was  a  reproduction  of  the  Sphinx,  much  reduced  in  size  but  still 
imposing.  Johannes  Siegfried  often  sat  beside  it  in  the  evenings  and  stroked  its 
plaster  back  and  forepaws.  He  called  it  Sieglinde.  Plain  living  had  always"  been 
the  custom  of  the  Kapelpusses,  from  necessity;  only  J.  S.  combined  it  with  very, 
very  high  financial  thinking. 

By  1937  business  was  so  good  and  properties  going  so  cheap  that  Kapelpuss 
seriously  considered  buying  something  for  himself,  not  for  profit.  He  was  thinking 
about  this  and  musing  upon  the  potential  market  of  South  America,  as  he  traveled 
one  day  in  Germany.  Hunched  up  in  the  corner  of  a  third  class  railway  carriage, 
looking  through  the  window  at  the  backyards  of  suburban  homes  to  see  how  many 
World  Shirts  flapped  on  the  clothes-lines,  he  even  toyed  with  the  notion  of  giving 
something  away.  He  might  open  a  Rest  and  Culture  Park  for  tired  dictators,  where 
he  could  come  to  know  more  intimately  the  great  who  owed  him  money. 

He  must  build  his  own  monument,  like  the  Pharoahs  and  the  Caesars,  and  the 
Americans  on  their  Foundations.  It  would  be  insurance  for  fame  and  immediate 
advertisement  of  himself.  His  anonymity  was  becoming  a  secret  sorrow.  After 
twenty  years  of  hard  work  and  indefatigable  design  to  clothe  half  a  continent,  he 
was  less  known  than  Poiret  and  Schiaparelli.  His  products  were  next  to  the  skins 
of  millions  of  people,  but  his  name  unheard.  His  money  could  go  anywhere,  his 
reputation  had  no  entrance.  Under  the  secrecy  of  years  every  normal  flowering  of 
celebrity  and  scandal  had  withered  away.  Now  he  felt  as  if  he  cast  no  shadow 
when  he  walked  down  a  street,  almost  as  if  he  were  invisible. 

And  it  was  no  longer  a  safe  invisibility.  Lately  arrowy  hints  had  shot  down 
from  the  high  places  of  two  capitals,  to  warn  him  against  pressing  for  payment  of 
loans.  Desperate  creditors  could  make  his  death  as  anonymous  as  his  life,  the 
funeral  genteelly  quiet  without  carriages,  perhaps  ending  in  a  cremation  without 
mercy  for  his  beard.    What  an  end  for  a  multimillionaire,  what  a  death  for  a  field 
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marshal  of  industry!  Unwept,  except  by  a  few  close  employees,  unhonored,  and 
unsyndicated. 

What  hurt  most  was  the  fame  of  manufacturers  of  munitions.  They  were  awe- 
somely described  or  handsomely  reviled  in  the  press  of  many  countries.  They  were 
honored  by  decorations,  and  by  subpoenas  from  an  investigating  committee  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  They  were  said  to  be  the  cause  of  wars.  Over  the  world 
they  sewed  dragons'  teeth  of  investment  and  propaganda  to  sell  their  wares.  But 
nobody  gave  Johannes  Siegfried  Kapelpuss  any  credit  for  starting  Fascism  to  sell 
shirts.  Not  one  little  morsel  of  vilification  had  been  thrown  his  way.  Must  he  be 
excluded  equally  from  the  ranks  of  the  immortal  benefactors  and  the  immoral 
malefactors  of  his  twentieth  century? 

At  a  suburban  station  he  got  out  of  the  train  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  booth  of 
a  Fernsprecher.  His  beard  curled  tenaciously  around  the  mouthpiece  as  he  long- 
distanced  the  Berlin  office.     He  had  begun  to  make  up  his  mind. 

"Hallo — it's  me."  He  habitually  used  a  language  foreign  to  a  country  in  which 
he  happened  to  be  speaking. 

"Gnadiger  Herr,"  the  receiver  murmured  to  him. 

"Sell  a  couple  of  factories.  Call  a  couple  of  southeastern  loans.  Hold  cash, 
coming." 

"Ach!  Ach!"  complained  the  receiver. 

But  he  did  not  listen  because  it  was  cheaper  to  hang  up  immediately.  He  took 
the  next  train  that  came  along. 

In  the  compartment — none  was  empty — sat  a  youth,  dressed  in  a  World  Shirt, 
reading  an  Esperanto  grammar,  and  smoking  a  cigarette.  Kapelpuss  read  aloud  the 
"Verboten  zu  rauchen"  on  the  wall  and  stared  diapprovingly  at  the  bad  fit  of  the 
shirt,  before  he  settled  down  to  read  Sartor  Resartus. 

Not  for  long — the  train  began  to  jerk  and  heave,  with  the  motion  of  a  caterpillar 
having  hiccoughs.  Johannes  Siegfried  and  his  neighbor  collided  in  mid-carriage  with 
a  crackle  of  singed  whiskers. 

"Verzeihung,  bitte!"  cried  the  youth  in  a  high  tenor. 

The  victim  gasped  and  pawed  at  his  face.  The  youth's  small  hand  seized  the 
beard  and  beat  out  the  sparks  of  the  cigarette.  With  a  pop-pop  two  buttons  on  the 
\\  orld  Shirt  under  strain  burst  off. 

Kapelpuss  stared:  the  youth  was  a  girl.  She  burrowed  in  her  pocket  and  brought 
out  an  American  safety  pin. 

As  the  train  moved  on  again,  he  retrieved  the  buttons  from  the  floor  and  examined 
them  to  make  sure  that  the  original  sewing  had  not  been  defective. 

"Was  fur  eineKleiderei!" 
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"I'm  broke,"  the  girl  said.    "I  got  it  off  a  corpse." 

The  train  had  a  convulsion  again,  and  Johannes  Siegfried  turned  his  beard  to 
the  wall  for  safe  keeping.  This  time  the  train  stopped,  stuck  in  a  tunnel,  and  the 
light  in  the  ceiling  grew  dimmer.    It  was  the  beginning  of  an  international  friendship. 

Her  name  was  Gladys  and  her  present  profession  was  collecting  material  for 
her  autobiography.  She  was  working  and  borrowing  her  way  abroad  because  to  be 
inside  Europe  and  to  see  every  crisis  were  the  makings  of  a  best-selling  autobiography. 
She  explained  that  in  America  people  who  travelled  wrote  the  most  successful  remi- 
niscences. And  she  kept  a  careful  diary,  and  would  go  far  to  make  her  life 
interesting. 

In  the  dimness  of  the  railway  compartment  Kapelpuss  caressing  his  maltreated 
beard  looked  almost  benevolently  patriarchal.  He  grunted  amazement  or  "America, 
der  Vaterland  der  Mickey  Mauss!"  and  other  compliments;  for  the  train  was~a  long 
time  in  the  cozy  twilight  of  the  tunnel.  He  asked  questions  about  Radio  City  and 
American  newspapers.  And  once  he  hinted  that  he  might  help  her  to  those  evanescent 
but  unforgettable  glimpses  of  the  great  that  her  autobiography  required. 

She  seemed  to  glisten  at  him  in  the  dimness;  her  eyes  were  the  color  of  a  stream 
running  over  brown  earth  and  rocks.  She  looked  imperturbably  healthy  and  self- 
confident,  and  yet  perturbingly  open  to  suggestion.  He  began  to  believe  what  she 
said  about  living  for  a  best-selling  autobiography,  and  to  understand  what  she 
wanted  in  the  next  half  hour:  that  he  should  buy  her  a  dinner.  Sure  enough — by 
the  Ausgang  in  the  station  she  accepted  his  invitation. 

As  they  strolled  down  Unter  den  Linden  at  sunset,  she  murmuring  busily  about 
writing  and  experiencing,  about  writers  and  confessions,  Rousseau,  Casanova,  Vincent 
Sheean,  Gibbon,  Augustine,  he  stolidly  peering  up  at  the  statues  of  the  German 
immortals,  he  felt  that  he  cast  a  long  and  important  shadow  on  the  pavement  behind 
him.  He  looked  at  the  sun,  a  lovely  color  like  light  beer,  like  the  spotlight  of  fame 
now  turning  towards  him.  The  usefulness  of  the  writing  profession  dawned  on  him. 
And  he  remembered  a  stranger  who  had  dared  to  accost  him  on  the  street  a  week 
ago.  It  was  a  sculptor  who  wanted  a  model  for  a  bust.  Kapelpuss  had  walked  on, 
but  the  artist  pursued  and  begged.  Wouldn't  the  Herr  sit  as  model  to  help  a  poor 
sculptor?  Wouldn't  the  Herr  sit  for  the  sake  of  Art  and  for  his  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  the  required  subject,  Socrates? 

Too  hungry  to  talk  any  more  Gladys  dwindled  into  sympathetic  silence  and  her 
own  reflections  that  the  rich  opportunity  of  two  hours'  tete  a  tete  in  a  tunnel  could 
have  introduced  her  to  far  better  than  this  middle-aged  traveling  salesman  of  the 
petty  bourgeoisie. 

"Will  it  be  a  good  restaurant?"  she  asked  weakly. 
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Kapelpuss   did  not  answer;   for  he  was  just  then  dreamily  greeting  the  Nine 
Muses  and  looking  them,  over  with  an  eye  to  doing  business  with  them. 
It  was  a  pretty  good  restaurant. 


This  was  April,  the  season  for  round-trip  excursions  to  the  country,  for  drinking 
bockheer,  drilling  troops,  falling  in  love,  and  holding  elections.  The  sculptor  Leo 
could  have  observed  these  aggressive  acquisitive  occupations  from  his  studio  window, 
if  he  had  not  been  busy  with  his  head  of  Socrates.  Johannes  Siegfried  was  the  model 
and  the  sittings  were  very  happy  because  Gladys  came  too  and  talked.  She  called 
Kapelpuss  "Uncle"  and  gave  him  an  IOU  for  a  loan.  Other  persons  who  had  her 
IOU's  were  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  a  barkeeper  in  Dijon,  a  secretary  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  en 
route  to  Peking.  She  was  so  ingenuously  frank  in  her  admission  of  them  that 
"Uncle"  was  slow  to  recognize  the  phenomenon  of  a  Kapelpuss  loan  without  security. 

Gladys  Pringle  was  not  what  is  called  a  "good  mixer."  She  had  the  looks  and 
the  adaptability,  but  not  the  happy  indifference.  She  was  too  busy  experiencing.  She 
had,  however,  a  simple  pass-key  to  people,  her  theory  of  "lonesomeness."  According 
to  this  most  people  are  "lonesome,"  and  therefore  accessible  to  the  unique  companion- 
ship of  the  professional  aulobiographer.  This  was  not  so  strenuous  as  "being  all 
things  to  all  men";  it  was  being  only  one  thing,  a  double  without  the  failings  or  miseries 
of  the  doubled.  More  than  kinship,  it  was  twinship.  "My  sensitivity,"  Gladys  called 
it,  "I'm  everybody's  Siamese."  Only  her  private  notebook  contained  the  cold  analysis 
of  a  professional  observer. 

In  the  notebook  Gladys  had  tacitly  filed  J.  S.  K.  under  Germany:  "Gemutlich- 
keit,  Travelers'  Aid,  Type  of  simple  benevolence,  evidently  lonesome."  No  gesture 
of  his  disturbed  this.  The  memory  of  the  burnt  whiskers  kept  him  at  a  distance.  The 
hope  of  holding  her  interest  made  him  hint  at  giving  her  brilliant  introductions,  but 
at  first  arrange  only  unimportant  interviews.  He  commissioned  Leo  to  make  a  head 
of  Gladys,  so  the  sittings  were  prolonged.  The  head  did  not  begin  to  look  like 
Gladys.  One  ear  was  extraordinary  enlarged,  as  if  to  catch  all  the  wispers  of  the 
world,  and  one  eye  much  bigger  than  the  other.  Leo  said  it  was  Gladys  Herself,  the 
Ding  an  Sich  of  Gladys.     Certainly  the  Socrates  looked  much  more  like  its  model. 

Over  the  beer  and  the  pumpernickel  that  Kapelpuss  brought  to  the  studio  Gladys 
would  answer  questions  about  the  United  States:  about  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
T.  V.  A.  and  the  ever  normal  granary,  about  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  birth  rate, 
Life,  Time,  and  the  D.  A.  R. 

When  Leo  protested  at  her  talking  too  much  while  he  worked  Gladys  would  say 
casually, 
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"What's  the  hurry?     Keep  your  shirt  on." 

And  "Uncle"  would  slap  his  stubby  knee  and  laugh.  "Keep  your  shirt  on" 
was  the  favorite  Americanism  that  he  learned  from  Gladys. 

Sometimes  Gladys  tried  to  talk  about  the  Rome-Berlin  Axis,  Collective  Security, 
and  Racial  Purity.  But  "Uncle"  was  stubbornly  silent  and  Leo  was  ignorant,  both 
unmoved  even  by  her  description  of  Anthony  Eden,  beside  whom  she  had  stood  once 
in  Whitehall  for  all  of  the  two  minutes'  silence  on  Armistice  Day. 

"Perhaps  you  are  destined  to  meet  great  men,"  Kapelpuss  said  pointedly. 

She  murmured,  "Leo  may  be  a  famous  sculptor  some  day." 

Leo  was  too  busy  to  smile.  Kapelpuss  said  gutturally,  "One  never  knows  who 
may  be  the  great  man,  even  in  his  lifetime." 

"I'll  admit,"  she  said,  "that  I  shouldn't  have  spotted  Ivar  Krevgar.  But  then 
almost  nobody  did  until  it  was  too  late."  _ 

Kapelpuss  felt  uncomfortable.  Soon  he  must  tell  her  the  truth  about  himself 
and  WORLD  SHIRTS,  INC.  He  must  show  her  how  she,  Gladys  Pringle,  autobiog- 
rapher,  could  become  a  handsomely  paid  biographer,  and  he  must  hurry  because  she 
was  thinking  of  going  to  Spain.  Of  course  China  too  might  get  her,  because  she  had 
to  go  where  the  newspaper  headlines  went.  "Uncle"  could  not  let  little  Gladys  waste 
her  talent  and  risk  her  life  in  backward  countries. 

But  the  next  day  Gladys  went  to  jail. 

When  Johannes  Siegfried  arrived  to  take  her  out  to  tea,  he  learned  that  the 
police  had  already  called  for  Gladys.  Horrified,  he  telephoned  his  office  to  make 
drastic  inquiry.    Then  he  hurried  to  the  studio. 

"Verschwinden  ?     Gladys  ganz  verschwinden?"Leo  asked  helpfully. 

"Verloren!  Das  arme  Kind,  die  Gladyschen!"  "Uncle"  wrung  his  fat  freckled 
hands. 

Leo  could  explain  a  little.  He  remembered  that  Gladys  had  been  very  much 
excited  yesterday.  The  one  big  thing  that  she  was  immune  to,  could  not  be  Siamese 
to,  was  militarism.  Yesterday  she  had  argued  with  several  Nordic  crusaders  troopers, 
and  she  might  have  been  driven  to  start  a  riot. 

"Ganz  dumm,  Gladys,  ganz  dumm."  Leo  would  not  pay  any  more  attention  to 
Kapelpuss's  anxiety.  Leo  had  to  work  before  he  was  called  to  the  next  war  or  hit 
by  a  taxi.    He  had  no  time  for  Gladys's  escapades. 

"Uncle"  felt  almost  paternal.     "Mein  Rheinmadschen,  sehr  klug,  sehr  nett — " 

"Mississippimadchen!"  Leo  said. 

At  this  moment  Kapelpuss  knew  he  was  willing  to  spend  money  to  get  her  out 
of  trouble,  not  merely  to  use  his  influence  but  to  spend  money. 

It  was  a  shock  to  him  to  discover  the  notebook  that  the  police  had  been  keeping 
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about  Gladys.  The  evidence  against  her  had  been  collected  and  classified.  She  was 
incontrovertibly  guilty.  For  weeks,  he  learned,  she  had  been  an  "undesirable  alien," 
a  disseminator  of  "dangerous  propaganda,"  and  "an  outside  agitator."  She  had  been 
dropping  Peace  tracts  in  letter-boxes,  and  under  front  doors,  and  surreptitiously 
tacking  them  on  bulletin  boards  of  museums  and  railway  stations  and  churches. 
She  had  been  trying  to  undermine  the  army  and  the  navy  and  the  morale  of  citizens. 
She  was  slated  for  deportation  when  Kapelpuss  intervened. 

{Continued  on  Page  39) 

Waiting  on  History 

K.  LAURENCE  STAPLETON 

Late  afternoon.     I  see 

The  warmth  pass  from  the  face  of  the  stone 

And  the  light  remain.     A  bird 

Chipping  and  shaving  a  sound  like  a  rubbed  seed 

And  the  loosening  tide  of  voices  spread  from  the  factory  door 

And  the  city  stir. 

The  men  are  strung  from  the  door  as  a  wave  from  the  sea 

Walking  away  from  the  mill,  a  day's  work  over. 

The  wave  rolls  up  on  the  city  and  loses  itself  in  movement 

And  where  is  to  be  seen 

The  body  of  moon  for  this  tide? 

Say  in  the  spring,  in  the  year's  high  season 

Yet  once  again 

The  dead  awaken 

And  speak,  and  summon  time 

When,  more  than  sun,  the  copious  light  revealed 

The  wealth   of  man,  fastened  in   stone  and  tower 

The  fortunate  gold  of  love.     Was  this  their  story? 

Or  say  that  heavy  with  intent  the  angel 
Unrolls  the  stone  and  the  tower  unbuilds. 
Difficult  then  beyond  tongue's  endearment 
What  beam,  strained  into  its  unstrained  hold 
What  pile  and  mortar  and  weight  record 
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Space  between  eating  and  drinking 
Before  love  before  knowledge  is  labour. 

Look  back:  and  passing  the  mountains 

A  rider  dismounts  at  the  good  end  of  news 

Or  falls  with  the  feather:  is  the  battle  decisive? 

The  people  resolve  and  march  to  the  sea 

Fulfilling  the  legend  of  travel,  although  no  cause 

Takes  heart  in  the  saga. 

But  in  oil  or  on  water,  in  factory 

At  press  at  kiln,  with  hoist  or  with  plow 

Stubborn  is  tide  now 

And  body  made  even  by  unwilled  will 

Of  those  who  work  and  are  waiting  on  history. 


Radio 

MARGARET  WOODROW 


Can  it  mean  any  more,  this  knowing 

beyond  one  horizon,  throwing  sense 

across  a  continent  of  troubled  air? 

Windy  clairvoyance,  conjury  of  vapor, 

voices  in  a  breath  extinguished — what  is  it  to  know 

an  everywhere  of  syllables,  what  confirmation 

when  the  world  unanimous 

winces  at  the  ghost  of  pain,  and  feeling  dies 

in  its  own  vocabulary? 

Is  this  the  reach  of  science?    Galileo, 

when  your  moon  miraculous  with  myth  revealed  itself 

crevice  and  ridge  in  purity  of  stellar  space 

your  gaze,  how  far  projected,  luminous,  prevailed. 

What  destiny  is  ours,  inheritors? 

What  image,  what  uncharted  distances  compel 

the  solitary  mind,  bereft  and  helpless — all  its  legacy 

of  vision  useless  now,  dispelled!     We  need  no  eyes 

no  senses  in  this  wilderness  of  symbol,  no  revelation 

of  a  planet  imperceptible,  unknown. 
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Thurman  Arnold's  The  Folklore  of  Capitalism 

KARL  ANDERSON 

NEITHER  students  of  folklore  nor  students  of  capitalism  will  find  anything  very 
illuminating  in  Mr.  Arnold's  book.  One  hesitates  to  say  so.  If  we  can 
believe  the  blurb  on  the  dust  cover,  the  book  already  has  induced  the  popular 
reviewers  to  get  out  their  very  best  adjectives:  "sensible,"  "exciting,"  "penetrating," 
"magnificent,"  "great."  One  feels  that  he  must  be  the  victim  of  some  wierd 
psychosis  not  to  join  in  the  cheers.  Yet  the  facts  are  that  Mr.  Arnold  offers  very 
little  of  substance  and  that  what  little  he  does  offer  is  not  notable.  What  marks 
the  book  and  what  puts  it  across  as  a  best  seller  is  not  substance,  but  appeal.  It 
deals  with  issues  of  public  policy  in  a  tolerant,  urbane  way — and  not  too  deeply.  It 
conveys  just  enough  understanding  of  things  which  the  public  finds  mysterious  and 
fascinating — and  suggests  just  enough  scandal.  It  contains  the  proper  amount  of 
the  appropriate  kind  of  social  philosophy  to  appear  detached,  profound,  and 
somewhat  revolutionary.    Appeal  it  does  have! 

Mr.  Arnold  is  moved  by  the  fact  that  social  institutions  do  not  respond 
promptly  enough  to  the  changing  needs  of  society  always  to  do  their  work  in  what 
he  thinks  is  the  most  efficient  way.  Ostensibly,  he  attempts  to  explain  why  this  is. 
The  result  is  a  collection  of  "principles"  (two  dozen  of  them)  of  "political 
dynamics."  There  is  no  need  to  recite  them  here,  because  they  obviously  are  not 
the  main  thing.  Actually  the  main  thing  the  author  tries  to  do  is  to  put  over  a 
thesis.  The  thesis  is  that  the  reason  why  various  proposals  for  change  are  resisted 
today  is  not  because  the  proposals  are  in  any  way  defective,  but  because  people 
are  too  blinded  by  antiquated  notions   ("folklore")   to  see  the  need  for  change. 

What  can  be  said  for  such  a  view? 

No  doubt  there  is  something  in  it.  Certainly  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the 
people  who  oppose  reform  do  so  on  quite  unrealistic  grounds.  They  subscribe 
to  certain  "sound"  ideas  of  political  and  economic  policy  which  they  believe  to 
have  stood  the  test  of  experience  and  to  have  earned  the  confirmation  of  authority, 
and  whenever  any  question  of  policy  arises,  they  take  the  attitude  consistent  with 
"soundness."  In  reality,  of  course,  very  few  of  the  presumably  sound  ideas 
can  stand  the  test  of  reasonable  examination,  let  alone  the  test  of  experience;  hardly 
any  of  them  have  the  slightest  scientific  foundation.  They  are  barely  more  than 
prejudices  with  a  long  history.  Yet  such  ideas  do  in  some  way  gain  currency,  and 
once  current  they   somehow   retain  their  hold.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  part 
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of  the  resistance  to  social  change  thus  has  its  origin  in  folklore.  This  much, 
expounded  very  elaborately  by  the  author,  makes  sense. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  content  to  let  matters  rest  there. 
Just,  as  it  were,  by  the  turn  of  the  pages,  he  tries  to  extend  his  proposition  to  cover 
all  opposition  and  objection  of  whatever  sort  to  every  conceivable  kind  of  proposed 
social  policy.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  some  people  might  attain  a 
sufficient  degree  of  detachment  to  estimate  proposals  on  their  merits.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  problem  presents  itself  is  quite  enough  for  him.  So  high  is  his  fever 
to  do  something  immediately  that  it  never  enters  his  mind  that  there  might  be  any 
need  to  decide  exactly  what  to  do.  A  problem  is  a  problem;  a  "solution"  is  a 
solution,  whether  it  will  work  or  not.     If  the  milk  turns  sour,  you  put  sugar  in  it. 

The  bald  truth  is  that  the  author  has  yet  to  discover  the  social  sciences.  He 
labors  under  the  misapprehension  that  "law  and  economics" — an  alliance  which 
occurs  on  every  second  page — contain  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  society.  He  suffers,  also,  from  the  curious  obsession  that  these  two  disciplines 
are  nothing  but  so  much  folklore.  "Law  and  economics,"  he  writes  (page  138) 
"are  the  formal  language  of  institutions  on  parade."  "Legal  and  economic  theories," 
he  thinks  (page  148),  "are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  huge  compound  words 
with  high  emotional  content."  Mr.  Arnold,  a  lawyer  himself,  may  be  permitted 
the  luxury  of  feeling  qualms  about  law.  It  is  too  bad  for  his  book,  however,  that 
he  has  heard  nothing  about  the  existence  of  sociology.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  he 
finds  himself  bewildered  by  elementary  problems  of  political  science.  In  view  of 
his  attainments  in  these  branches  of  learning,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  be 
so  baffled  and  befuddled  in  the  realm  of  economics. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  author  has  occasion  to  berate  economic  literature  for  being 
"more  like  a  funeral  service  than  the  pep  talk  for  salesmen  which  it  should  be  to 
promote  organization."  Hence  also  that  he  should  chide  economics  for  leaving 
Tammany  Hall  "outside  the  field,"  and  that  he  should  regard  it  as  a  failure  of 
"economic  principles"  (page  37)  that  they  have  never  "prevented  Germany  from 
assuming  the  atmosphere  of  at  best  a  military  academy  with  a  scholarly  faculty, 
and  at  worst  an  armed  camp."  Thus  it  is  too  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  able  to  harbor 
the  thought  (page  97)  that  the  unemployment  problem  of  1935  would  have  been 
made  worse  rather  than  relieved  by  an  increase  of  constructional  activity  due  to 
technological  improvement.  He  denies  that  there  is  any  connection  between  govern- 
ment spending  from  an  unbalanced  budget  and  monetary  inflation,  and  advances  the 
idea  that  inflation  is  not  a  monetary  matter  at  all,  but  a  matter  of  the  particular 
situation  of  each  individual  industry.  He  can  see  no  difference  (Chapter  XI) 
between  prices,  taxes,  and  investment  losses.     He  tells  us  that  economics  describes 
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a  process  of  getting  food  into  New  York  as  "a  struggle  for  money  and  credit 
among  traders."  One  feels  that  the  author  might  have  done  a  little  better  to 
confine  himself  to  law.  It  is  not.  economics,  it  is  Mr.  Arnold  who  is  caught  in  the 
spell  of  folklore. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  need  for  the  kind  of  investigation  to  which  this  volume 
is — ostensibly — dedicated.  We  ought  to  have  "a  science  about  society"  (page  349), 
a  science  to  describe  the  operation  of  social  institutions  from  "the  point  of  view 
of  an  anthropologist  studying  a  primitive  tribe"  (page  348).  That  science  is 
sociology.  It  has  a  great  fascination.  It  has  also  a  notable  literature.  If  only 
Mr.  Arnold  had  known  about  it,  he  might  have  written  a  book  just  as  significant 
as  this  one  is  appealing. 


Odd  Request 

HORTENSE  FLEXNER 


Excuse  me,  friends,  if  on  my  brain, 

You  read  the  sign,  "Closed  for  Repairs," 

I'm  doing  over  with  some  pain, 

My  table  talk  and  mental  wares, 

No  more  you'll  hear  me  lift  my  voice, 

In  praise  of  Huxley,  Steinbeck,  Joyce. 

For  I  am,  be  it  hereby  known, 

A  person  sick  and  very  tired 

Of  drug-fiend,  gunman,  crooner,  drone 

And  other  types  I  once  admired. 

I  am  most  definitely  off 

Of  those  who  crawl  and  creep  and  cough. 

Instead  of  cocktails  and  dissension, 
Give  me  one  lady  who  can  sigh, 
Who  never  had  a  past  to  mention, 
No,  not  an  interesting  black  eye. 
Bring  me  a  virgin  tried  and  true, 
I  like  the  girl.     I  swear  I  do. 
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The  Editor 

The  Lantern 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 

Dear  Madam: 

When  I  visited  the  Lost  and  Found  a  while  ago,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  few 
pages  of  MS,  apparently  an  unfinished  version  of  a  chapter  out  of  The  Personal 
Peregrinations  of  Algernon  Swinburne  Stapleton-Smith.  I  have  pleasure  in  offering 
it  to  the  LANTERN  for  its  general  interest  to  Algae's  large  public.  The  author 
must  have  mislaid  it,  for  surely  she  could  not  have  intended  to  omit  this  set  of 
extraordinary  and  delightful  characters.  Since  I  have  no  creative  talent  myself, 
this  is  the  only  contribution  I  can  make  to  your  forthcoming  number.  May  I 
be  permitted,  like  the  author  herself,  to  remain  anonymous. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

A  FRIEND. 

WHEN  the  time  came  for  the  christening  of  little  Karin  Lavender,  Algae 
bethought  himself  of  his  adventure  in  Dublin  many  years  ago  with  Miss  Tamsin 
Pom-Pom.  Disembarking  from  his  train  on  a  rainy  day  and  unable  to  catch 
a  cab,  he  was  compelled  to  ask  a  lady  for  a  seat  on  her  jaunting  car.  In  the  course 
of  this  short  ride  Algae  decided  that  she  was  destined  to  be  the  godmother  of  his 
child  (he  had  lately  been  reading  The  Golden  Bough).  She  had  not  the  high 
impulsiveness  that  he  looked  for  in  a  wife,  but  her  benevolent  and  tutelary  spirit  was 
discernible  beneath  her  deep  reserve.  As  the  jaunting  car  toppled  over  stone  after 
stone  and  the  little  lady  sat  there  exposed  to  the  wind  with  her  legs  dangling  over  the 
side,  he  sensed  her  instinctive  decorum.  Even  when  a  shillaleagh  narrowly  missed 
her,  she  only  clenched  her  tiny  fists  and  cried  "Oh!"  in  a  faint  soprano.  Afterwards 
he  lost  track  of  her  until  he  saw  her  name  at  the  masthead  of  Scrunch,  the  popular 
and  independent  weekly;  and  he  vowed  to  carry  out  his  original  design.  He  consulted 
Mary  Anne  Linsey-Woolsey,  who  suggested  that  Boris  Besstead  should  stand  up  with 
her  at  the  font. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Pom-Pom  had  once  again  taken  off  from  Holyhead  for  a  visit 
to  Ireland.  But  this  time  she  was  not  alone  on  the  S.S.  Osprey.  With  her  sailed 
the  other  members  of  the  Things-are-not-as-they-seem  Club.  They  had  all  been 
invited  to  spend  the  week-end  at  an  old  hunting  box  on  the  Liffey,  belonging  to  the 
young  and  dashing  Martha  Shaddock.  Here  in  this  woodland  retreat  the  members 
were  planning  to  compose  a  masque  for  the  house-warming  of  Lady  Henrietta 
Hackberry  and  her  husband,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Wystan  Winkle. 
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When  they  arrived,  the  hunting  box  proved  to  be  full  of  pheasants  and  they 
found  themselves  obliged  to  camp  out  on  a  decayed  tennis  court.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  they  had  made  such  progress  that  they  were  able  to  give  the  masque  a  title, 
"The  Wide  Wide  World."  By  this  time  their  hair  was  full  of  peat  smoke  and  their 
perceptions  were  a  little  dulled  by  the  brackish  usquebaugh,  which  was  all  they  had 
to  drink. 

Yet  they  made  themselves  at  home.  Miss  Olympia  ("Duckie")  Jerrold,  who  had 
only  recently  learned  to  make  coffee,  was  assisted  in  the  cook's  tent  by  Miss  Diana 
Smythe,  whose  aunts  had  trained  her  to  keep  everything  tidy.  At  breakfast  (which 
was  at  a  sufficiently  early  hour  to  enable  everyone  to  see  the  dawn),  there  were  many 
interesting  conversations.  Diana  was  a  person  of  varied  experience:  some  time 
member  of  the  Fabian  Society,  she  had  lately  resigned  to  take  her  place  in  the  front 
wing  of  the  Committee  on  the  Crisis  in  the  Crimea  and  Medical  Aid  to  Missing 
Missionaries.  On  her  willing  shoulders  many  burdens  were  arrested.  Olympia 
("Duckie") — everyone  will  remember  the  famous  mezzotint  of  her  by  St.  Gaudens — 
was  known  for  her  collection  of  edelweiss  and  her  little  brochure,  "To  Metaphysics 
and  Back."  Her  tentmate,  Lily  Neigh,  was  the  one  who  could  best  withstand  the 
ravages  of  the  Irish  climate.  On  fine  moonlight  nights  when  the  others  went  out  and 
danced,  she  frankly  admitted  that  she  had  less  of  the  pixie  in  her.  Hers  was  a  more 
meditative  disposition. 

Miss  Pom-Pom  of  course  had  no  eccentricities  and  had  not  given  herself  to  any 
causes.  Still,  some  of  her  friends  suspected  that  deep  down  in  her  heart  she  nursled 
a  love  of  humanity;  for  her  pet  dove,  who  always  rode  on  her  wrist  when  she  went 
walking  in  the  Park,  was  called  "Peace." 

One  morning  the  little  group  sat  around  their  bonfire,  revising  their  work  of 
the  day  before.  "That's  the  trouble,"  said  Diana,  who  always  faced  something.  "We 
need  more  members.  We  know  that  things  are  not  as  they  seem — but  how  are  we  to 
convince  people!" 

"There  are  so  many  gaps  to  be  filled,"  sighed  Lily  Neigh. 

Miss  Pom-Pom  murmured  in  her  sleep,  "What  if  things  are  as  they  seem? 
My  father  thinks  they  are."    But  the  others  paid  little  heed  to  her  satirical  wit. 

Miss  Shaddock  glittered  across  the  toast  rack.  "Come,  come,"  she  grunted, 
"there's  a  seam  in  your  argument.  If  things  were  not  not  as  they  seemed,  they  couldn't 
be  as  they  seem  to  be  when  you  see  them."    And  she  guffawed  loudly. 

All  started  out  of  their  reverie  at  the  rumble  of  the  approaching  mail  car. 
Miss  Pom-Pom,  who  always  expected  a  great  many  letters,  stood  up  and  almost  waved. 
But  she   was   distressed   when   the  heedless   fellow   drove   straight   onto   the  tennis 
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court.  He  handed  her  a  telegram.  She  opened  it  and  her  expression  changed  rapidly 
several  times  as  she  read:  DO  YOU  REMEMBER  MEETING  ME  JAUNTING  CAR 
DUBLIN  1915  STOP  WANT  YOU  BE  GODMOTHER  ONLY  DAUGHTER  KARIN 
LAVENDER  STOP  EXPENSES  BED  AND  BREAKFAST  REPLY  PREPAID 
TELEGRAPH  ADDRESS  POMEGRANATES  WOOD'S  HOLE  ENGLAND 

ALGERNON  SWINBURNE  STAPLETON-SMITH 

"Of  course  you  must  go,"  the  group  advised.    "Algae  is  the  Byron  of  our  age." 

"No!"  Miss  Pom-Pom  faintly  ejaculated.     "I  won't  wear  an  evening  dress!" 

"Who  is  Algae?"  Olympia  ("Duckie")   asked  curiously. 

Miss  Pom-Pom  was  unwilling  to  reply.  "Besides,"  she  moaned,  "I  hate  to  get 
wet,  and  somebody  will  have  to  calm  the  waves  of  the  Irish  Channel  before  I  cross 
it  again." 

Here  Lily  Neigh  rose  silently  from  her  place  by  the  fire,  which  was  dying  down. 
"I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,"  she  said.  "For  you,  as  for  Trollope,  many 
manors  will  be  opened." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CLOTHES-LINE  COUP  D'ETAT 

{Continued  from  Page  30) 

He  called  for  her  in  a  taxi  on  the 
day  of  her  sudden  release.  He  was 
surprised  at  his  joy  in  seeing  her  again, 
in  hearing  himself  called  "Uncle,"  even 
in  a  sad  voice.  He  had  bought  her  a 
bunch  of  blue  cornflowers  and  an  enor- 
mous ham  sandwich.  Mournfully  she 
chewed  the  sandwich  while  he  took  her 
for  a  little  taxi  drive.  She  seemed 
quite  chastened,  almost  timid.  She 
would  not  respond  to  his  grunts  of 
complaint  against  the  police.  She 
thanked  him  almost  tearfully  for  the 
ride  and  the  sandwich.  He  did  not  ex- 
pect any  thanks  for  getting  her  out  of 
jail,  because  he  had  done  it  in  the  usual 
confidential  Kapelpuss  way.  What  sur- 
prised him  was  her  sudden  wistful  out- 
burst. 

"I  did  it  on  purpose,  I  wanted  to  go 
to  prison!" 

"What  for,  Gladyschen?" 

"I  did  it  for  Peace.  And  then  to  be 
thrown  out  of  jail  with  nothing  to  show 
for  it — nobody  will  even  hear  of  it! 
What  good  will  that  do  me,  or  Peace?" 

The  taxi  stopped  at  her  youth  hostel. 

"But  you  are  kind,  Uncle.  I  hope 
you're  not  lonesome." 

And  she  kissed  him  impulsively,  after 
making   an   appointment  for  tomorrow 
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afternoon  at  Leo's  studio. 

Kapelpuss  was  so  amazed  that  he  for- 
got the  cost  of  the  taxi.  His  Gladys  had 
fooled  him,  she  had  concealed  her  fa- 
vorite plans  from  him!  She  was  as 
secret  as  his  Sphinx  in  Basle. 

His  admiration  bloomed.  He  would 
buy  her  a  sable  fur  coat  tomorrow.  To- 
morrow he  would  tell  Gladys  everything. 

He  spent  the  evening  doing  a  little 
bookkeeping    in   several   currencies. 


In  the  youth  hostel  Gladys  lay  on  her 
cot  and  pondered  dolefully.  Where  had 
she  made  some  fatal  mistake?  She  had 
worked  and  hoped  for  the  worst,  be- 
cause a  sock  on  the  jaw  is  more  news 
than  a  dignified  reprimand.     She  had 
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industriously  stuck  out  her  jaw,  seen 
the  sock  duly  coming,  and  then  some- 
body had  pulled  his  punches.  She 
would  not  be  deported  now  unless  she 
set  fire  to  the  Reichstag  or  blew  up  all 
the  statues  in  town.  And  those  efforts 
would  not  rate  deportation,  but  annihila- 
tion. A  martyr  can  publish  only  a 
posthumous  autobiography. 

For  all  her  weeks  in  Germany  she  had 
scarcely  anything  to  show  except  a 
marked  improvement  in  vocabulary. 
She  had  sat  on  a  grandstand  on  several 
state  occasions,  and  sat  next  to  an  im- 
portant editor  at  an  official  luncheon, 
thanks  to  "Uncle."  She  had  spent  two 
days  in  a  very  hygienic  jail.  But  then 
she  had  been  let  out,  without  even  a 
press.      In   all  the  newspapers  was  no 
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mention  of  her  captivity,  unless  a  little 
article  on  the  Frauenfrage  and  the  un- 
womanly behavior  of  American  women 
meant  her.  She  was  a  failure  all  round. 
Not  one  state  secret,  one  plot,  had  been 
confided  to  her.  The  portfolios  of  min- 
isters like  their  private  lives  remained 
closed  to  her,  and  now  the  doors  of  the 
jails. 

Of  course  Leo  might  become  a  great 
sculptor.  But  one  sculptor  cannot  make 
more  than  a  chapter  of  an  autobiogra- 
phy. Those  long  afternoons  in  the 
studio,  sitting  for  your  bust,  might  be 
potential  fireworks  for  Mabel  Dodge, 
for  instance.  They  were  small  pickings 
to  Gladys  Pringle,  who  must  deal  in 
world  convulsions  and  historic  crises 
before  they  became  history. 
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In  the  corridor  of  the  youth  hostel 
rose  the  voices  of  girls  returning  from 
an  Ausflug  in  the  country,  pouring  out 
their  jollity  in  refrains  of  "prachtvoll, 
wunderbar,  nett."  Happy  carefree  girls 
who  could  enjoy  without  having  to  re- 
cord, who  could  lead  normal,  not  best- 
selling  lives! 

Leo  was  happy  too,  she  thought, 
happy  as  long  as  he  had  clay  and  mod- 
els to  work  with.  And  "Uncle"  Kapel- 
puss  had  been  supplying  those.  "Uncle" 
was  generous:  last  week  he  had  given 
her  a  typewriter  ribbon.  Suppose  he 
should  offer  her  a  little  holiday  here 
in  Berlin,  with  theater  and  opera  tickets 
and  country  excursions  —  suppose  she 
took  a  little  rest  from  experiencing  and 
gathering  material.     But  could  she  af- 
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ford  the  time  for  a  rest?  History  never 
rested.  And  on  the  washstand  of  her 
cubicle  was  a  Continental  Timetable  of 
Thomas  Cook  and  Son. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  came  out  of 
the  hostel,  dressed  in  her  Saks  suit  and 
a  Paris  hat.  She  carried  the  corn- 
flowers now  divided  into  several  small 
bunches  with  cards  addressed  to  her 
friends  and  inscribed,  "Zur  Erinnerung 
an  Gladys  Pringle,"  "Auf  Wiedersehn," 
and  "Lebewohl,  Gladys."  In  a  taxi  she 
made  rapid  delivery  of  these  and  then 
drove  to  the  studio.  Nobody  was  there. 
She  wrote: 


succeeded.  Once  across  the  frontier  she 
would  start  an  anti-Nazi  campaign  so 
fluent  and  loud  that  it  could  not  fail. 
She  would,  if  necessary,  take  to  Com- 
munism. Anyway,  if  she  could  not  get 
deported,  she  would  certainly  get  re- 
fused permission  to  return,  with  great 
publicity.  Germany  could  not  let  her 
down  twice. 

In  one  of  the  little  packages  was  her 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  a  farewell  gift  to 
"Uncle."  In  the  other  Leo  received  a 
shell-pink  pocket  comb.  She  kissed  her 
hand  to  the  empty  studio. 


Dear  Uncle  and  Leo: 

I  am  sorry  to  say  goodbye.  But 
I've  been  here  long  enough,  and  all 
my  plans  for  being  deported  have 
been  disappointed — I  don't  know  why. 
Deportation  is  an  experience  I'd  like 
to  have  because  it's  going  to  be  more 
frequent  in  the  near  future,  in  all 
'  countries.  I  shall  always  remember 
you  both,  and  I  hope  you  are  famous 
some  day,  Leo.  I'll  send  you  a  draft 
for  an  IOU,  Uncle,  when  my  book 
comes  out. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Gladys. 

Beside  the  letter  she  left  two  tiny 
packages,  and  she  looked  fondly  around 
the  studio  for  final  remembrance.  She 
would  never  see  it  again.  She  was 
leaving   Germany  forever,   if  her   plan 


At  five  o'clock  the  next  afternoon 
Kapelpuss  was  brushing  the  fur  collar 
of  his  coat,  ready  for  his  appointment 
with  Gladys.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
Kapelpuss  Costume  Museum  that  he  had 
once  intended  to  found,  to  illustrate  the 
evolution  of  dress  from  savage  to  sci- 
entific man.  Now  Gladys's  book  about 
him  would  be  a  far  better  illustration  of 
his  achievement.  He  wanted  nobody  but 
Gladys  to  help  him  write  his  life.  And 
yet  he  knew  that  this  wonderful  antici- 
pation warming  him  inside  his  fur  coat 
was  not  love  for  Gladys  herself,  but 
only  for  Gladys  the  writer.  Already  he 
knew  what  his  book  would  be  called, 
Mein  Drang  nach  Osten  und  Westen. 

He  walked  stolidly,  still  anonymously, 
all  the  way  to  the  studio.  His  fat  dark 
shadow  was  the  only  visible  record  of 
his  passing. 
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On  the  window  seat  of  the  studio  Leo 
sat  cross-legged  and  stared  out  at  the 
people  in  the  beer-garden  across  the 
street  drinking  bock  and  smiling  and 
winking  amorously  at  each  other,  stared 
at  the  tin-helmeted  recruits  catching  a 
bus,  at  the  placards  of  the  latest  Yes- 
election.  He  did  not  look  round  when 
Kapelpuss  came  in,  only  lifted  the 
sculptor's  chisel  dangling  in  his  hand 
and  pointed  to  the  letter  still  lying  on 
the  table.     He  began  to  sing  softly, 

'■Du.  du  liegst  mir  im  Herzen, 
Du,  du  ligest  mir  im  Sinn, 
Du,  du  gibst   mir    viel   Schmerzen — " 

But  Kapelpuss  interrupted  with  a 
roar. 

"Fernsprecher!"  He  would  stop 
trains  and  search  frontier  stations  and 
have  her  passport  invalidated. 

Leo  laughed:  telephoning  was  no  use 
now,  she  must  have  left  hours  ago.  The 
letter  was  dated  yesterday,  and  Gladys 
worked  fast.  Kapelpuss  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  studio  and  spoke  to 
Glady's  farewell  letter  in  his  hand,  as 
if  she  were  there  to  hear  his  rage. 
Autobiography  poured  out  of  him  like 
a  volcanic  eruption  of  statistics  and 
post-war  history. 

"Do  you  hear?"  he  roared. 

"What?"     Leo  had  hardly    listened. 

"Me!" 

What  did  "Uncle"  mean,  Leo  wonder- 
ed, about  "villains"  and  "fate"  and  him- 
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self?  They  were  childish  words,  mak- 
ing a  melodrama  out  of  living,  passing 
the  buck,  as  Gladys  would  say.  They 
were  words  of  magic,  of  incantation  and 
idols  and  devils,  not  of  reason.  Shout 
"Hero"  to  let  somebody  else  do  the 
work,  shout  "Villain"  to  let  somebody 
else  take  the  blame  for  the  sum  of  the 
cruelties  and  sloths  of  all  men. 

Kapelpuss  was  buttoning  up  his  fur 
coat. 

"Do  you  want  her  letter?"  Leo  asked. 
"You  can  have  it." 

"Did  you  hear  what  I  said?" 

Leo  shook  his  head  and  turned  back 
to  the  window.  The  studio  room  seemed 
a  lonely  place.  When  he  had  been 
looking  for  a  little  while,  he  saw  the 
squat  black  back  with  the  fur  collar  of 
Johannes  Siegfried  Kapelpuss  on  the 
street  below.  As  the  back  turned  in 
profile  at  the  corner,  Leo  saw  that  some- 
thing was  nestled  to  the  shoulder.  He 
hung  out  of  the  window  to  make  sure: 
yes,  it  was  the  Socrates.  Kapelpuss  had 
taken  it.  He  was  trudging  along  the 
bright  busy  street,  carefully  carrying 
the  bust  of  himself  in  his  arms. 
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Editorial 

UP  TO  NOW  the  Lantern  has  called  itself  mainly  literary,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  The  causes  of  its  undoing  fall  into  two  groups,  those  who  are  inartic- 
ulate and  those  who  are  articulate.  The  articulate  fall  into  two  groups, — those 
who  write  about  their  own  experiences  and  those  who  write  about  things  beyond 
their  experience, — the  first  because  they  think  just  because  it  is  their  own  experience 
it  is  important  in  its  own  right;  the  second  because  they  think  their  own  experience 
is  slight,  and  conclude  from  that,  that  what  is  not  their  experience  is  not  slight. 
Death  is  the  most  outstanding  among  the  things  that  they  are  apt  not  to  have 
experienced  themselves — especially  sudden,  drastic  shocking  deaths.  Both  types  of 
subject  appeal  only  to  the  few,  some  of  whom  comprise  the  whole  body  of  subscribers. 

It  is  because  of  this  situation  that  the  Lantern  has  spent  the  last  years  trying 
to  get  material  which  is  written  about  either  what  the  authors  have  experienced  or 
have  not  experienced,  but  which  does  have  something  constructive  and  readable 
about  it;  we  have  usually  ended  in  writing  the  magazine  ourselves,  neither  construc- 
tively nor  readably. 

A  question  arises  as  to  what  shall  be  done.  The  editorial  board  that  just  went 
out  formulated  on  the  eve  of  its  departure  a  plan  by  which  the  problem  of  the 
experienced  versus  the  inexperienced  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  assumptions 
are  that  most  people  are  interested  in  something ;  that  at  least  two  people  are  interested 
in  the  same  thing;  and  that  what  one  is  interested  in  one  can  write  best  about  and 
read  best  about.  Going  on  these  assumptions,  it  is  clear  that  we  want  the  Lantern 
material  to  be  varied  and  therefore  want  a  board  with  varied  interests. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  apparent  enthusiasm  about  this  simple  little 
scheme  completely  outweighed  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  contributions.  We 
cannot  tell  whether  it  is  the  time  of  year  or  whether  our  assumptions  are  wrong, 
that  accounts  for  these  results  and  we  are  bored  with  trying  to  find  out. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  is  advanced  for  having  the  magazine  at  all  is  that 
it  is  such  fun  to  get  out.  Actually  it  is  and  has  been  as  far  back  as  we  can 
remember  no  more  fun  than  preparing  for  and  taking  an  examination.  Another 
argument  is  that  the  magazine  should  be  maintained  for  the  rare  few  who  are 
worthy  of  being  seen  in  print.  We  can  only  answer  that  we  consider  it  small  reward 
to  be  seen  in  print  in  the  Lantern. 

Bored  and  numbed  as  we  have  become  and  in  spite  of  the  expected  number  of 
faculty  and  students  having  come  independently  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lantern 
should  he  dissolved,  we  are  leaving  the  question  open  till  next  year,  hoping  naively 
that  more  talent  will  crop  up  to  make  it  worthwhile  to  publish  what  talent  there  is. 
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Why  I  Dislike  Animal  Stories 

GENEVIEVE  BAER,  '39 

TO  THE  EARLY  Renaissance  mind  there  was  a  certain  piquancy  in  a  simple 
story  told  as  though  the  chief  protagonists  were  articulate,  as  opposed  to  dumb 

animals.  These  could  be  represented  as  behaving  like  their  prototypes,  the 
dumb  animals,  or  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  behave  like  human  beings  under 
thin  but  appropriate  disguises.  In  the  latter  case,  the  animals  usually  were  meant 
to  be  specific  people  and  the  story  was  a  satire.  In  the  former  case  they  weren't 
meant  to  be  anything  but  talking  foxes,  wolves,  bears,  donkeys,  chickens,  and  so  on; 
and  as  such,  merely  piquant  in  their  own  right.  One  of  these  types  of  beast  fables 
is  called  the  bestiary,  the  other  is  called  the  fabliaux  by  scholars,  but  to  the  layman 
it  doesn't  make  much  difference  which  is  which.  Chaucer  wrote  one  called  the 
Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  and  Spenser  wrote  one  called  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale. 

There  is  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  scholars  whether  Spenser  got  into  hot 
water  over  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale;  at  any  rate  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  soon  after  it  appeared,  and  scholars  don't  know  whether  this  was  by  way 
of  reward  or  by  way  of  punishment.  If  it  was  by  way  of  punishment,  this  points 
to  the  fact  that  contemporary  readers  could  understand  it  without  commentary  (not 
yet  written)  or  explanation.  Therefore  Mother  Hubbard's  tale  was  not  as  dull  in 
that  day  as  this.  Further  evidence  that  the  popular  mind  tends  not  to  be  bored  by 
bestiaries  and  fabliaux  is  that  two  of  the  best  selling  modern  gift  books  belong  in 
this  category.  They  are  Ferdinand  and  Martingale,  A  Foolish  Virgin.  At  the  risk 
of  seeming  pedantic,  I  must  note  that  scholars  would  probably  classify  one  as  a 
bestiary  and  one  as  a  fabliau  because  one  is  about  an  animal  behaving  like  an  animal 
and  one  is  about  an  animal  behaving  like  a  damn  fool.  Ferdinand  is  about  a(  lazy 
bull  who  sat  on  a  bumble  bee  and  was  mistaken  for  bull-fighting  material.  Its  sale 
ran  into  the  millions.  Martingale  is  about  a  horse  in  skirts  who  acts  like  a  head- 
strong young  filly,  or  rather  virgin.  It  made  a  very  popular  Christmas  gift.  The 
popularity  of  these  two  examples  of  light  fiction  makes  it  strikingly  plain  that  the 
English-speaking  public  has  not  outgrown  the  bestiary. 

I  freely  admit  that  animal  books  are  a  legitimate  part  of  the  literature  of  our 
people,  but  nevertheless,  I  don't  like  them.  My  dislike  began  in  the  first  grade  when 
I  cut  my  literary  teeth  on  The  Little  Red  Hen,  the  plot  of  which  is  perfectly  familiar 
to  everyone.  I  was  in  the  retarded  section  all  the  time  we  were  reading  The  Little 
Red  Hen,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  to  Ameliar  Ann  and  the  Green  Umbrella  I  forged 
quickly  ahead  into  the  second  grade. 
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At  first  reading  of  Lightfoot  the  Deer  I  didn't  think  it  was  so  bad,  and  even 
got  a  certain  vicarious  experience  out  of  the  episode  where  Lightfoot  is  growing 
his  new  antlers  and  they're  terribly  tender  so  that  it  hurts  like  everything  to  rub 
the  soft  furry  protective  skin  off  on  the  tree  trunks.  When  I  was  eight,  after  I  had 
thought  a  little  about  it,  I  began  to  realize  how  it  was  faintly  ridiculous  for  me  to 
project  myself  into  a  situation  where  I  was  rubbing  skin  off  my  antlers,  a  conr 
tingency  which  occurs  only  to  a  male  deer,  and  somehow  the  sensation  which  I  had 
first  experienced  recurred  to  me  accompanied  by  a  faint  nausea.  I  therefore  gave  up 
reading  the  Thorton  W.  Burgess  series  of  animal  novels  and  even  his  daily  bedtime 
stories  in  the  Herald  Tribune. 

At  progressive  school  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  we  had  natural  science,  and  for 
this  course  I  was  compelled  to  read  another  animal  book,  a  translation  from  the  German 
called  Maya  The  Bee,  or  Die  Biene  Maya.  In  this  book,  the  bee  behaved  like  a  bee. 
With  an  immense  effort  of  the  imagination  I  complied  with  the  author's  manifest 
desire  to  have  me  assume  Maya  the  bee's  point  of  view,  and  I  struggled  through 
chapters  of  adventures  with  a  dung  beetle,  butterflies,  and  termites,  always  seeing 
them  through  the  eyes  of  a  young  drone.  It  was  an  enervating  experience.  Finally 
I  came  to  an  episode  where  Maya  looked  down  from  a  tree  at  a  couple  of  human 
beings.  In  spite  of  every  effort,  I  felt  the  call  of  my  own  kind,  and  right  then  and 
there  I  left  the  insect  realm,  figuratively  speaking,  and  stopped  reading  Maya  the 
Bee.  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  distaste  that  I  discovered  in  my  Freshman  year 
in  college  that  the  greater  part  of  the  second  semester  in  German  was  spent  reading 
Die  Biene  Maya  in  the  original. 

I  can  only  remember  reading  two  animal  stories  besides  Lightfoot  of  my  own 
volition.  From  these  experiences  I  have  arrived  at  a  fully  evolved  intellectual 
reaction  to  the  literature  as  a  whole.  I  don't  like  animal  stories  where  animals 
behave  like  animals  because  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  assume  the  point  of  view  of 
the  chief  protagonist  and  besides  I  maintain  that  there  is  enough  trouble  in  the 
world  without  assuming  the  burdens  and  heartaches  of  another  species.  People 
who  willingly  do  this  and  perpetuate  their  experiences  through  writing  about  them 
I  regard  as  motivated  by  unhealthy  instincts  and  a  morbid  kind  of  imagination' 
perhaps  akin  to  an  escape-need.  My  second  main  objection  is  to  animal  stories  where 
the  hero  acts  like  a  person.  These  I  dislike  because  the  inherent  humor  in  the  idea 
of  an  animal  behaving  like  a  human  being  ceased  to  delight  me  after  my  first  few 
contacts  with  it,  and  if  the  story  in  itself  is  absorbing,  I  should  much  prefer  to  read 
about  a  human  hero.  Sometimes  the  writers  of  animal  stories  go  so  far  as  to  take 
both  humans  and  animals  as  important  characters  on  equal  terms  and  as  best  friends. 
This  I  rfscnt  on  two  grounds:  first,  because  I  regard  it  as  an  unwarranted  stealing 
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from  another  level  of  fiction,  and  second,  because  I  never  have  any  sympathy  or 
intellectual  respect  for  a  human  character  who  has  an  animal  for  its  best  friend.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  I  never  could  have  liked  Black  Beauty  although  most 
of  my  friends  and  my  sister  thought  it  was  a  beautiful  story.  The  impossibility  of 
any  real  love  between  an  animal  and  a  young  man  was  demonstrated  once  and  for 
all  to  Alexander  Kirkland  who  took  the  part  of  the  young  man  in  the  movie  adapted 
from  the  book,  and  who  was  badly  bitten  on  the  shoulder  by  Black  Beauty. 

The  remaining  book  I  have  to  discuss  is  the  last  of  the  three  animal  stories  which 
the  reader  will  remember  I  read  of  my  own  accord.  The  title  of  this  book,  which 
was  once  a  widely  read  classic  for  boys,  is  Beautiful  Joe.  It  is  quite  sentimental, 
and  all  I  remember  clearly  about  it  is  that  Beautiful  Joe  was  a  very  ugly  dog 
who  by  the  end  of  the  story  had  lost  all  four  legs  and  both)  ears.  I  laughed  out 
loud.  To  please  friends,  I  did  try  one  or  two  Albert  Payson  Terhune  stories, 
including,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Bob,  Son  of  Battle.  This  I  not  only  objected  to 
in  type,  but  it  was  too  highly  colored  stuff  for  me  anyway.  If  anyone  is  interested, 
I  did  like  A  Dog  of  Flanders,  but  I  always  thought  that  was  a  story  about  a  boy 
anyway.  I  did  like  Raggedy  Ann,  Raggedy  Andy,  and  The  Camel  with  the  Wrinkled 
Knees  because  of  Raggedy  Ann  and  Raggedy  Andy  who  were  amusing  and  because 
the  camel  was  only  a  stuffed  animal  and  not  an  animal  proper.  I  didn't  like  Doctor 
Dolittle  which  I  read  and  as  for  those  charming  classics  The  Wind  in  the  Willows 
and  Bambi,  I  didn't  even  read  them,  and  I  have  no  intentions  of  doing  it,  either. 

Autumn 

DORIS  DANA,  '41 

I  have  dreamt  strange  dreams  of  night 

With  the  thin  moths  of  intellect 

Beating  wild  fashion 

About  the  flames  of  heart. 

I  have  heard  strains  of  wisdom 

Raising  lonely  voice 

With  the  cry  of  herons  — 

The  gull,  a  white  remembrance  of  bygone  skies  — ■ 

A  silver  thought  of  coming  frost. 

In  the  thick  of  rushes 

With  the  cat-tails  wallowing  in  mud 

And  the  wind  an  autumn  shrillness, 

I  have  heard  the  grey  briars  and  the  brown  thorns 

Speak  in  frightened  whispers  of  an  ancient  Death. 
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Schism  in  the  Peace 
Movement 

JOY  ROSENHEIM,  '40 

f  I  THE  whirlwind  pace  with  which 
■*-  events  of  world-shaking  importance 
are  developing  on  the  international 
scene  today  has  stimulated  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  discussion  and  study 
on  the  vital  subject  of  peace  and  war. 
Although  there  have  been  a  few  iso- 
lated "peace  societies"  for  over  a  hun- 
ched years,  it  is  only  since  the  World 
War  that  the  United  States  has  known 
any  active,  organized  peace  movement. 
In  the  1920's  there  were  many  small 
groups,  horrified  by  the  holocaust  from 
which  they,  had  emerged,  who  worked 
earnestly  for  the  millennium  of  peace, 
many  of  whom  pinned  their  faith  to  the 
League  of  Nations  as  a  guiding  star. 
However,  in  the  years  of  prosperity 
people  were  engrossed  in  the  all- 
absorbing  task  of  making  money  and 
they  could  spare  no  time  for  "crazy 
pacifists."  Europe  rested  in  a  peace  of 
exhaustion  and  everyone  agreed  that  war 
should  not  come  again. 

Human  society  is  never  static.  There 
followed  a  series  of  events  which  has 
transformed  the  world  from  a  post-war 
into  a  pre-war  state.  The  dramatic  ad- 
vent of  fascism  in  Germany  was  the 
culmination  of  fifteen  years  of  such 
events.  But  it  is  chiefly  since  1933  that 
the  rush  of  the  world  towards  another 
war    has    become    apparent    to    many 


Americans.  Vast  rearmament  and  grave 
economic  difficulties  have  accompanied 
the  seemingly  irresistible  march  of 
fascism  and  aggression.  Modern  in- 
stantaneous communication  has  reduced 
both  the  physical  and  psychological  iso- 
lation which  the  United  States  felt  in 
former  times  of  crisis. 

Our  present  widespread  interest  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  therefore,  is  scarcely 
surprising.  National  and  local  associa- 
tions to  study,  discuss,  and  act  have 
grown  tremendously.  Men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  all  groups  have  a  much 
wider  knowledge  of  current  develop- 
ments than  was  prevalent  before  the 
war. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  all  the  dis- 
cussions and  programs  is  to  avert  the 
impending  war  danger,  yet  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  controversy 
among  these  peace  forces,  which  has 
caused  a  deep  cleavage  in  their  ranks. 
On  every  hand  one  encounters  the  argu- 
ment of  collective  security  versus  isola- 
tion. Formerly,  anti-war  groups  could 
work  together  for  such  obviously  desir- 
able goals  as  world  disarmament,  but 
their  activities  did  not  touch  large  sec- 
tions of  the  population.  Today,  with 
a  much  wider  field  for  action,  the  peace 
forces  have  no  common  panacea  to  of- 
fer.   United  in  their  ultimate  goal,  they 
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are  diametrically  opposed  in  method, 
and  each  side  strives  earnestly  for  the 
solution  in  which  it  believes. 

Unlike  many  controversies  over  social 
issues  in  which  conservatives  are  ranged 
against  liberals  or  radicals,  this  split 
extends  through  the  entire  peace  move- 
ment, with  both  factions  having  mem- 
bers of  all  shades  of  political  opinion. 
The  National  Council  on  the  Cause  and 
Cure  of  War  has  taken  a  collective  secu- 
rity stand;  the  Emergency  Peace  Cam- 
paign is  in  the  isolationist  camp.  The 
Nation  is  collective  security,  the  New 
Republic  isolationist.  The  Youth  Com- 
mittee for  the  Oxford  Pledge  is  for  iso- 
lation, the  American  Student  Union  for 
collective  action.  The  Communist  Party  is 
for  collective  security,  the  Socialist  Party 
is  isolationist.  Hearst  and  the  Trotzky- 
ites  find  themselves  lined  up  together 
for  isolation.  Labor  ranks  are  divided; 
so  are  academic  circles  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Obviously  one  cannot 
make  sweeping  generalizations  about  the 
political  philosophy  leading  to  one  be- 
lief or  the  other. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  for 
this  schism,  let  us  consider  briefly  the 
essence  of  the  two  positions.  Motivated 
by  many  different  reasons,  the  isolation- 
ists agree  that  while  world  peace  is  a 
fine  ideal,  our  immediate  concern  is 
keeping  the  United  States  out  of  the 
conflict  which  seems  so  imminent  and 
unavoidable.  They  feel  that  our  insu- 
lating oceans  are  our  salvation  and  that 
we  should  not  again  become  involved  in 


European  entanglements,  whether  the 
slogan  be  "Save  democracy"  or  "Collec- 
tive security."  Both  "100%  Americans," 
who  shun  all  "foreign  messes,"  and 
Socialists,  who  feel  that  all  wars  are 
imperialist  and  that  the  workers  would 
again  be  betrayed  by  collective  security 
into  another  alliance  of  "good"  capi- 
talist nations  against  "bad,"  support  this 
idea  of  neutrality  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  war.  Absolute  pacifists 
who  are  for  peace  at  any  price  also  fear 
that  collective  security  would  lead  to 
war,  and  many  liberals  honestly  believe 
that  strict  neutrality  is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  events  of 
1917. 

The  proponents  of  collective  security, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  convinced  that 
peace  in  the  modern,  interrelated  world 
is  indivisible.  A  threat  to  peace  any- 
where is  of  direct  concern  to  all  the 
nations.  If  aggression  is  successful  at 
one  point,  such  as  Manchuria,  further 
aggression  is  encouraged,  with  an  Ethi- 
opian "affair"  or  an  Austrian  anschluss 
resulting.  They  feel  that  the  interna- 
tional community  is  analogous  to  a  na- 
tional one  in  which  the  safety  of  all  is 
guaranteed  against  occasional  malefac- 
tors by  community  control  or  police. 
They  believe,  too,  that  once  a  general 
war  is  in  progress  no  neutrality  law  can 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  it.  There- 
fore, the  only  way  to  preserve  peace  for 
this  country  is  to  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe and  to  enforce  law  and  order  by 
{Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Mary 


CONSTANCE  RENNINGER,  '39 


Wet,  lonely,  gray  day 

Elements  fusing  like  shadowy  substance 

Without  color  alike 

Into  circular  world  oneness. 

Gray  sky,  deeper  dull  earth 

—  world  abstracted  into  the  depths  of  mind. 

Round  and  round  monistic  grays  like  mind-shapes. 

Alone  in  this  internal-like  external  world, 

Making  mind-isolation. 

Every  fiber  of  being  in  pulled  separation, 

No  straining  encounters 

In  this  abstract  gray  world. 

Suddenly  final  oneness  of  matter  —  death. 

A  form  flashes  back  forever  abstract, 

Endless  strain  in  monistic  mind-darkness. 

Pink,  white  and  blue  colorless  in  decay, 

Intangible  non-variation. 

Material  intangible  as  mental  —  grave-ground 

Immovable,  untouchable  earth-dirt. 

Impenetrable,  unchangeable   reality  confronting 

Like  mind-image  —  thin  spread  as  hallucinations 

Death  —  transforming  to  shadowy  substance 

Of  darkest  minds  prisoned  struggle  — 

She  is  lost  in  the  remoteness  of  loneliest  self. 

Her  picture  revives  with  doomed  blooms  of  spring. 
Cut  —  dead  freshness,  framing  flower  sprays 
Transparent  like  death's  depthless  beauty. 
The  flowers  spread  memories  thin  as  their  freshness 
On  the  dark  substance  she  is  become. 
Pansies  blue,  breeze-moving  grave-haze, 
Makes  blue-edged  flowering  of  mind  shadows. 
Unfolding  —  like  branch  softening  spring  leaves  — 
Softening  sorrow  motion. 
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Improved  Relationships 

ELIZABETH  DODGE,  '41 

ELIZABETH  CARY  says  of  Henry  James: 
"Taste  determines  also  his  attitude  toward  the  'great  passions'  which  are  said 
mainly  to  be  left  out  of  his  work.    The  greatest  of  them,  love,  is  not  so  much 
left  out  as  put  in,  but  oftenest  in  the  guise  it  takes  with  responsible  persons  ...  to 
renounce  for  the  happiness  of  others  and  to  renounce  without  bitterness  or  to  bear 
without  bitterness." 

The  whole  world  created  in  James'9  novels  is  composed  of  the  contacts  and 
communions  of  human  beings.  As  he  believes  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  novel 
is  that  it  be  interesting,  the  relations  of  his  characters  are  more  significant  than 
reality,  they  have  electric  heat  and  spontaneity.  Through  being  more  interesting 
to  each  other  than  everyday  people  are,  they  are  also  more  interesting  to  us, 
arousing  not  the  baser  expressions  of  emotion,  as  for  instance  tears,  but  rather 
fervent  intellectual  sympathies.  But  if  the  world  of  James's  novels  is  more  interesting 
than  our  visible  one,  it  is  still  not  made  of  choice  selections  from  it.  It  excludes 
bitterness  and  rawness;  it  has  its  own  elements  of  interest.  The  strength  of  will  and 
the  perceptions  of  James's  race  of  men  approach  the  super  human.  I  say  "approach" 
because  James  retorted  to  a  complaint  on  this  score  that  if  there  were  not  such 
people  in  real  life  there  at  least  ought  to  be.  It  might  be  said  that  James's  world 
contains  what  is  inherent  in  us  but  completely  inexpressible,  in  which  case  we  must 
admit  that  the  best  in  us  has  hitherto  been  unexpressed. 

Henry  James's  characters  have  more  exalted  intellectual  experiences  than  have 
appeared  in  literature  before,  more  exalted,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  situation. 
They  are  capable  of  fine  intellectual  strength  which,  while  it  doesn't  prevent  disaster 
(which  would,  after  all,  prevent  a  story  at  the  same  time)  imparts  constant  serenity. 
Bitterness  is  as  unnatural  to  this  fictitious  world,  when  it  appears  in  Lord  Mark,  as 
the  wizard  intuition  of  Maria  Gostrey  would  seem  unnatural  among  us.  Our  life 
appears  a  mass  of  misunderstandings,  and  we  are  all  wretchedly  unreceptive  and 
uncommunicative,  when  seen  in  the  light  of  Henry  James.  No  undistinguished 
average  man  is  fitted  to  live  in  his  world.  There  is  not  because  of  these  conditions 
any  more  happiness  or  virtue  in  the  novels  than  in  life,  but  there  is,  for  the  minimum 
of  action,  the  maximum  of  meaning  and  vitality. 

The  perfectly  consistent  effect  that  he  creates  of  sensitive  communication 
between  friends,  of  vital  reaction  to  sensations,  to  general  atmosphere  and  color,  is 
obtained  boldly  in  ordinary  words.  The  lack  of  strange  or  elaborate  vocabulary 
leaves  all  the  more  evident  a  very  personal  arrangement  of  words,  especially  in  the 
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later  novels,  which  gives  common  speech  private  meanings.  His  habit  of  using 
periodic  sentences  contributes  emphasis  to  his  points.  He  places  a  simple  descriptive 
word  next  to  a  rather  irrelevant  phrase  to  mark  it  by  contrast: 

"But  Madame  de  Vionnet's  earnestness  was  meanwhile  beautiful." 
The  stress  laid  on  "beautiful''  makes  it  less  casual,  more  precise  than  it  is  ordinarily. 
In  his  own  use  of  it,  "beautiful"  is  one  of  James's  favorite  words  to  describe  a 
relationship;   so  also  are  "wonderful,"  "prodigious,"  "charming,"  "abyssmal,"  and 
several  colloquial  phrases. 

"She  was  reaching  him  somehow  by  the  lengthened  arm  of  the  spirit, 
and  he  was  having  to  that  extent  to  take  her  into  account;  but  he 
wasn't  reaching  her  in  turn,  not  making  her  take  him;  he  was  only 
reaching  Sarah,  who  appeared  to  take  so  little  of  him." 
Ties  of  the  inward  life  are  brought  to  attention  in  James's  mature  work  more  often 
than  visibly  expressed  ones.  Spiritual  intimacies  themselves  are  so  accepted  by  his 
characters  that  they  are  major  factors  in  his  novels.  To  provide  his  people  with  a 
large  enough  scope  for  their  sensibilities  James  must  enlarge  the  range  of  passion. 
It  is  surprising  to  realize  that  the  author  indicates  broad  varieties  of  sensations  to  us 
in  almost  monotonous  words.  But  Henry  James  was  a  foe  of  boredom  in  novels, 
and  he  was  expert  in  obtaining  what  he  himself  desired  in  the  way  of  effects.  There- 
fore colorlessness  appears  only  in  describing  mental  processes  where  "color"  would 
retard  the  flight  of  thought.  Numerous  passages  where  the  words  are  effaced  to  let 
the  experience  rise  more  sharply  are  interspersed  with  little  bas-reliefs  of  scenes, 
and  a  few  chosen  visual  pictures.  Presences,  once  he  invokes  them,  last  forever. 
Studied  carelessness  of  style  but  sets  off  the  choice  little  ornaments  he  has:  Milly 
in  the  wonderful  white  dress  and  pearls,  Miss  Gostrey  by  the  pink  shaded  candles. 
Meanwhile  the  slightest  glance  is  charged  with  significance.  Silence  plays  as  much 
a  part  as  speech,  for  in  their  closest  contacts  these  people  say  vague  things,  or 
nothing  at  all.  The  way  the  shade  of  meaning  is  conveyed  is  almost  impossible  to 
discover,  but  meaning  is  mysteriously  present.  A  man  may  call  a  dead  lover 
"stupendous,"  a  bare  acquaintance  "prodigious,"  a  friend  "magnificent,"  anything 
"charming,"  without  seeming  either  inconsistent  or  foolish.  James  can  give  a 
hundred  turns  to  one  hackneyed  word. 

James's  world  is  not  freer  than  ours  from  horrible  behavior;  in  fact  his  great 
intellects  are  more  capable  of  scheming  than  we  are.  Their  superior  gifts  of 
perception  magnify  their  crimes,  and  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  all  James's  people 
overtake  events  faster.  The  interest  thus  outstrips  plot  or  rhetoric.  It  is  the  fine 
relationships  that  make  James's  novels  for  the  reader,  that  set  James  outside,  espe- 
cially in  his  later  years,  any  previous  conception  of  a  novelist.     Even  before  his 
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late  novels  in  which  the  most  beautiful  relationships  appear,  he  was  enveloped  in 
the  study  of  men's  understanding  of  each  other.  Daisy  Miller  is  not  interesting 
because  of  her  adventures  or  even  because  of  her  sad  fate.  It  is  her  relations  to 
other  people  that  are  astounding.  The  tale  of  Daisy  Miller's  reputation  is  tremen- 
dously interesting  because  it  seizes  on  subtle  and  illusive  relationships,  that  have 
been  distinctly  felt  for  many  years,  between  undiluted  Americans,  and  Continentals, 
pseudo  or  otherwise,  and  uncannily  gives  them  palpable  form.  Everything  is  in  the 
"relation" — which  is  not  transmitted  through  sight  or  sound,  but  through  some 
invisible  medium  existing  in  the  world  of  the  novel  alone.  The  similarity  of  speech 
in  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  in  the  Ambassadors  and  the  Wings  of  the  Dove 
is  due  to  their  spiritual  equality  and  facility  for  communication.  Hazy,  unfinished, 
slightly  ambiguous  sentences  are  all  that  is  needed  to  make  them  clear.  Milly 
Theale  established  a  friendship  with  her  doctor  in  ten  minutes.  Kate  Croy  began 
her  love  affair  with  Densher  between  subway  stops.  Having  greater  perceptions 
than  we  should  have  in  their  places,  all  the  characters,  sophisticated  or  not,  are  a 
little  beyond  our  foggy  world.  The  absolute  equality  of  men  and  women  is  neces- 
sarily present  in  a  society  where  wits  are  fine  and  all  important,  and  this  extra- 
ordinary condition  changes  the  aspect  of  passions  and  affections:  all  intellectual 
intercourse,  even  love,  is  loosed  from  earth  and  roams  freely  in  the  limitless  space 
of  experience. 

The  fond  plans  that  Mrs.  Newsome  had  for  her  son,  and  her  inescapable  means 
of  projecting  them  across  the  Atlantic,  making  herself  felt  as  a  presence  a  thousand 
miles  away,  have  no  parallel  in  everyday  experience,  although  they  clarify  the 
situation  of  all  ambitious  women,  even  wise  ones,  who  would  be  understanding 
mothers  to  children  so  far  away.  Their  situation,  it  seems,  is  impossible.  The  case 
of  Mrs.  Newsome,  felt  though  unseen,  is  a  mature  creation  of  James's  when  con- 
trasted with  the  impermeable  Madame  in  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  an  ever  present  but 
unknown  quantity,  who  was  successful  in  the  intrigue  of  choosing  a  wife  to  take 
care  of  her  lover  and  her  child  before  the  heroine  discovered  what  she  was  up  to. 
The  mysterious  Madame  belongs  to  an  era  before  James  began  to  elucidate  all  his 
characters.  She  has  about  her,  especially  when  she  comes  to  see  her  little  daughter, 
the  poignancy  of  James's  early  works,  which  he  later  had  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  comprehensive  interest.  In  his  early  story,  the  Four  Meetings,  poignancy 
is  the  result  of  blindness,  of  false  relationship.  Miss  Spencer  is  "taken  in"  by  her 
rascal  of  a  cousin  and  robbed  of  her  money  for  a  European  tour,  merely  because 
she  fails  to  recognize  him  and  his  fake  countess  for  the  low  wretches  they  are. 
What  is  most  affecting  is  her  bravery  in  sticking  by  her  mistake.     She  will  not  let 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Lucifer 

HESTER  CORNER,  '41 


Night  is  a  time  of  excess  — 

One  thinks 

Day  need  not  know 

The  things  that  night  keeps  hidden. 

Storms  at  night  are  not  God's  wrath, 
But  the  night's  own  utter  hatred 
Blasting  itself  in  destruction. 


II 


If  you  want  peace, 

There  is  no  peace  in  night  — 

Night's  peace  has  nothing  to  do  with  joy. 

It  is  the  peace  of  a  battle-field  that  has  no  survivors. 

It  is  the  peace  of  suffering  ended 

Because  all  evil  has  been  suffered. 

Night's  peace  is 

Dark  pride  of  silence  under  blows. 

Perhaps  the  peace  you  want 

Is  like  the  peace  of  death  — 

Not  silence,  for  how  can  silence  be 

(Which  is  sound's  refusal) 

Where  no  sound  could  be? 

To  the  most  weary  is  granted 

Brief  interim  of  death, 

Clouded  perhaps  by  heaven  and  hell  of  dreams  — ■ 

But  for  the  fortunate,  only  unknowing  sleep, 

Only  to  surrender  yourself  willingly  to  sleep. 
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III 

Night  is  the  day  grown  older, 
Night  is  day  become  silent. 

Waters  bright  by  day 

Are  soundless  mystery  at  night. 

Things  at  night  are  hard  to  know — 

The  most  familiar  faces  show  their  strangeness  then, 

And  words  at  night  bear  more  than  meaning. 

Night  is  a  time  of  darkness. 

But  then  are  seen 

The  things  the  light  of  day  has  hidden  — 

The  blinding  light  of  day  that  takes  our  sight  — 

Distant  fires  whose  fierce  burning 

Is  lost  across  space, 

And  whose  cold  light  only 

Is  given  us  to  know. 


IV 


Silence  at  night  is  not  like  day's 

Where  there  is  always  stirring  — 

But  silence  in  spite  of  any  earthly  sound  that  breaks  it 

Quiet  that  could  speak,  but  will  not. 

Day  is  warm  with  sunlight, 

And  will  be  the  friend  of  anyone  that  loves  it. 

But  night  walks  solitary  — 

Night  is  cold  and  far  and  will  have  nothing  of  you  — 

Loving  night  is  fear. 

Loving  the  night  is  not  to  understand  it, 
But  to  stand  admiring 
And  to  guess  the  sorrow 
That  sets  dark  night  apart. 
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V 

We  said 

He  is  the  night  personified, 

Whose  ways  are  devious  and  strange; 

Between  the  night  and  the  day,  he  is 

The  difference 

That  is  only  a  shadow. 

I  think  the  night's  blindness 
Was  our  affliction  then  — 
He  was  the  day's  own  son  — 
All  things  beautiful  and  bright 
That  must  walk  sorrowful  at  night. 

Monologue 

MARY  RIESMAN,  '39 

KATE  picked  up  the  tall  glass.  To  draw  confidence  from  Scotch  seemed  irony. 
Gerald  looked  happy,  unconscious.  She  felt  he  should  recognize  her  mood, 
blamed  him  for  his  insensitivity.  He  was  close  to  her  now.  His  face  seemed 
to  reflect  all  of  him — handsome — self-confident — gay — clear — clever. 

"Good?" 

She  looked  at  her  glass.    "Very  good." 

"Cigarette?" 

"Please." 

She  took  one,  noting  the  ash  tray  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  He  lit  it  for 
her,  and  she  got  up,  casually. 

"Wonderful  view."    Her  voice  was  rigid. 

"We  could  probably  get  an  apartment  like  this  when  we  get  back." 

No  we  couldn't,  Gerald,  we  won't,  I'll  never  live  with  you,  I'll  never  marry  you, 
I  don't  love  you.    She  realized  she  hadn't  said  a  word. 

"Gerald." 

"Yes,  darling." 

She  felt  him  getting  up.  He  stood  behind  her  then.  His  hands  on  her  shoulders. 
He  would  turn  her  to  face  him. 

"Gerald." 

"Oh  my  darling,  it  is  so  wonderful,  your  being  here." 

"Oh,  I  can't." 
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"What?" 

The  room  was  so  small,  no  place  to  escape  to.  If  she  only  hated  him,  was 
angry,  loved  someone  else.  If  only  the  room  was  bigger — he  seemed  to  fill  it.  She 
longed  for  brittle  clever  remarks.  Her  brain  seemed  frozen  into  harsh  blocks  of 
metal. 

"Kate,  let's  not  wait  till  June.  Spring  is  early  this  year.  Let's  get  married 
now." 

She  looked  at  April  in  Central  Park,  and  loathed  it. 

"Gerald,  I  can't  marry  you."    Strange,  there  was  no  relief. 

"Darling,  I  know.    It  seems  incredible." 

"You  don't  understand." 

"You  look  serious." 

"Oh  I  am." 

"Kate—" 

"Don't  touch  me,  Gerald."  Her  voice  was  low.  He  backed  away.  The  pain 
in  his  face  gave  her  a  writhing  feeling. 

"Kate,  I  don't  understand."  How  admirably  controlled  he  was.  "Why  can't 
you  marry  me?" 

"I  don't  love  you."  It  wasn't  conceit  that  made  him  register  surprise.  She 
wished  more  than  ever  that  she  hated  him.  There  was  nothing  she  could  say.  He 
was  so  eligible.  "A  good  catch."  She  had  heard  Mrs.  Williams  murmur  it  at  the 
tea.  She  didn't  even  hold  that  against  Gerald.  Kate  was  suddenly  tired.  The  room 
was  intensely  small.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of  sultriness,  not  in  the  air,  but  in 
her  mind.  Every  attempt  to  thaw  out  the  word  blocks  failed.  Her  cigarette  had 
gone  out.    She  sat  down. 

"I  love  you,  Kate." 

"Not  enough  for  us  both." 

"Did  you  never  love  me?" 

She  felt  pity  now.  Not  love  or  hate,  not  even  dread,  but  pity.  "I  don't  know. 
I  thought  I  did."  She  wished  he  was  terribly  rich,  that  she  could  throw  it  in  his  face 
that  she  had  planned  to  marry  him  for  his  money. 

"Would  you  like  to  wait  till  fall?  It  would  give  us  a  little  more  time  to  get 
to  know  each  other." 

"I  can't  ever  marry  you.     I  don't  love  you." 

"I  don't  understand.     What  changed  you?     Is  it  something  I  have  done?" 

"No,  no,  it's  just  the  way  I  feel." 

"But  darling,  there  must  be  some  reason.  Can't  you  tell  me?  I'd  try  to  under- 
stand." 
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"I  know  you  would."    She  had  starched  herself  with  the  necessity  of  strength. 
Now  it  seemed  drained  from  her. 

"You  don't  really  mean  it,  do  you,  darling?" 
"No.    I  don't  mean  it."    She  lit  a  cigarette. 


What  one  of  us 
Can  deny  being  God? 
Having  erected  a  world 
On  other  axioms 

Consistent  with  itself 
Beyond  unorganized  actuality. 

And  after  long  association 
Its  amazing  features  have  become 
Familiar  as  the  grass  we  spurn 
Or  like  the  ordinary  moon 
Even  now  a  wonder. 

But  the  strain 

Of  belief  against  knowledge 

Is  acute  like  a  blade 

To  cleave  the  tangled  subtleties  of  sense 
And  transfix  the  heart  of  my  creation. 

That  sword  I  did  not  forge, 
Nor  did  I  temper  it. 

But  it  penetrated  my  awareness 
One  dark  morning. 


HESTER  CORNER,  '41 
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Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star 

OLIVIA  KAHN,  '41 

"]\/|"Y  DEAR,  I've  seen  her  in  every 

■*-*-»■  play  she's  done  in  New  York. 
Magnificent  actress,  don't  you  think?" 
The  not-too-critical  lady  in  the  fussy 
black  hat  is  whispering  to  her  neighbor 
again.  She  takes  out  another  pepper- 
mint as  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  third 
scene. 

Perhaps  she  is  speaking  of  Ethel 
Barrymore  or  Ina  Claire.  It  doesn't 
really  matter.  Her  remark  is  phrased 
so  that  it  will  apply  to  almost  any  rea- 
sonably well  known  actress.  She  likes 
to  see  a  familiar  face  behind  the  foot- 
lights. Possibly  the  producer  realizes 
this  and  consequently  stars  the  same 
actors  year  after  year  regardless  of  their 
abilities. 

This  does  not,  or  should  not,  imply 
that  all  of  the  talent  on  Broadway  is 
centered  in  the  minor  members  of  the 
cast,  nor  that  the  system  of  starring 
should  be  abolished.  However,  it  does 
create  certain  weaknesses  in  the  mod- 
ern theatre. 

An  actor  may  be  given  a  role  on  the 
strength  of  his  name  only.  Ethel  Bar- 
rymore Colt,  who  has  behind  her  an 
illustrious  family  tree  of  Drews  and 
Barrymores,  is  currently  appearing  in 
Whiteoaks.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
what  she  has  to  recommend  her  except 
her  name.  The  ability  to  act  can  be 
passed  down  from  father  to  son;  Frank 
Craven's  boy,  John,  does  a  splendid  job 


as  the  young  husband  in  Out  Town. 
Nevertheless,  the  laws  of  inheritance  are 
not  always  kind. 

A  good  name  cannot  support  a 
bad  actor,  and  few  actors  can  carry 
a  bad  play.  This  has  been  proven 
several  times  in  the  current  sea- 
son. Ina  Claire  had  an  unfortunate 
experience  in  Barchester  Towers  and 
Ethel  Barrymore  is  struggling  with 
Whiteoaks. 

Too  much  self  confidence  may  be  very 
dangerous  for  an  actor.  Having  received 
the  applause  of  the  critics  and  first  night 
audiences  he  may  be  inspired  to  prove 
how  good  he  really  is.  To  show  his 
versatility  he  may  try  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent type  of  part,  shaking  his  former 
reputation.  The  Lunts  attempted  to 
break  away  from  comedy  in  their  pro- 
duction of  The  Seagull.  The  results 
were  disastrous,  for,  unable  to  play 
tragedy  as  tragedy,  they  turned  the  play 
into  a  farce. 

It  is  risky  to  cast  a  play  with  nothing 
more  substantial  than  attractive  names. 
Either  the  actor  or  the  playwright  may 
suffer,  probably  both.  The  Theatre 
Guild,  for  example,  is  on  the  verge  of 
collapse.  Yet  its  casts  have  been  headed 
by  the  reputations  of  The  Lunts,  Ina 
Claire,  Leslie  Banks,  Dudley  Digges,  and 
Frank  Conroy,  who  could  not  do  very 
much  with  the  material  furnished  for 
[Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Looking  at  Modern  Art 

ANNA  POOLE,  '39 

FROM  the  average  spectator's  point  of  view,  modern  art  is  divided  into  two  fields: 
that  which,  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  natural  things  he  is  able  to  understand, 

and  that  which  seems  to  him  to  have  no  meaning,  because  it  is  extreme  and 
unnaturalistic.  Much  too  often,  if  the  spectator  bothers  at  all,  he  is  attracted  to 
it  by  the  same  curiosity  which  is  responsible  for  the  crowds  around  a  bad  accident. 
What  he  sees  is  to  him  the  product  of  a  decadent  or  childish  mind.  This  gives  him 
a  temporarily  pleasant  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  and  superiority.  No  doubt  much 
of  this  type  of  art  will  never  go  down  in  history  as  great  art,  but  we  are  not 
the  ones  to  judge  this.  The  very  fact  that  it  has  proved  to  be  more  than  a  fleeting 
fad  and  that  it  has  been  regarded  seriously  by  many  intelligent  people  must  indicate 
that  it  is  not  without  significance.  If  only  for  that  reason  it  seems  strange  that  this 
art  has  not  been  given  deeper  consideration. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  no  creative  work  exists  separate  from  its  influences. 
Why  then  is  it  so  difficult  for  people  to  apply  this  idea  to  unusual  art?  An  artist 
is  conditioned,  both  consciously  and  unconsciously,  by  innumerable  external  influ- 
ences. These  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  artistic  world,  but  derive  from  science, 
religious  and  philosophical  thought,  social  and  political  conditions,  and  even  climate. 
The  more  an  artist  assimilates  these  influences,  the  better  artist  he  is,  because  they 
are  expressed  in  his  work  through  his  personality  and  point  of  view,  and  not  arti- 
ficially and  externally. 

With  a  few  possible  exceptions,  modern  artists  are  sincere.  There  is  no  more 
narrow  or  ridiculous  assumption  than  that  the  extremists  are  often  the  victims 
of  exhibitionist  complexes  which  have  been  conveniently  indulged  by  propagandist 
art  dealers.  An  art  should  reflect  the  age  in  which  it  exists,  and  should,  within  the 
limits  of  its  medium,  make  its  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  contemporary 
problems.  Why  then  should  we  expect  it  to  remain  entangled  in  traditions  which 
were  born  of  the  same  needs  in  past  ages  and  which  could  be  of  no  use  today  from 
that  point  of  view?  The  naturalistic  artist  who  reflects  the  modern  world  in  the 
more  or  less  literal  sense  is  generally  tolerated  and  appreciated.  But  certainly  there 
is  more  to  our  existence  than  the  external  side.  It  does  not  seem  fair  for  the  public 
to  demand  that  art  restrict  itself  entirely  to  the  obvious. 

Paul  Cezanne  is  often  called  "the  father  of  modern  painting."  He  never 
completely  divorced  himself  from  the  realistic,  but  he  redefined  the  purpose  of 
painting  and  established  a  new  and  important  set  of  principles.     His  works,  which 
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best  exemplify  his  theories,  such  as  The  Bathers  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  create 
no  direct  emotional  effect.  Rather  the  emotional  effect  is  derived  from  one's  observa- 
tion of  the  balance  of  form  and  color  which  he  has  achieved.  No  doubt,  many  have 
noticed  that  in  The  Bathers  one  of  the  women  on  the  left  has  no  face.  This  is  not 
because  the  artist  was  absent-minded  or  incapable  of  painting  faces  but  merely 
because  her  face  was  not  necessary  in  the  completion  of  the  formal  design.  Also 
in  this  picture  there  is  very  little  depth  of  form  or  space.  Cezanne  purposely  dis- 
carded the  use  of  scientific  perspective  and  plastic  form  perfected  by  previous  ages, 
for  the  sake  of  his  formal  aim.  Many  people,  as  well  as  the  camera,  can  render 
realistic  objects  and  specific  emotions.  Comparatively  few,  among  them  Cezanne, 
can  create  a  work  of  art  which  will  have  meaning  long  after  objects  have  decayed 
and  the  emotions  have  lost  their  significance. 

"But,"  many  people  say,  "Cezanne  is  easy  to  understand  compared  to  the  Cubists 
and  Surrealists."  Strangely  enough,  the  Cubists'  art  is  based  on  Cezanne's  principles, 
but  expressed  in  terms  of  its  own  generation.  They  derived  direct  influence  from 
his  statement  that  he  was  "searching  in  natural  forms  for  cylinders,  cones,  and 
spheres."  In  the  Seated  Woman  by  Picasso,  we  can  see  various  parts  of  the  woman's 
body — her  hair,  her  breasts,  an  arm, — but  they  have  been  geometrized  and  placed 
separately  on  the  canvas  to  create  a  composition  of  well  balanced  colors  and 
geometric  forms. 

However,  without  individual  taste  and  genius,  the  ability  to  produce  good  geometric 
compositions  does  not  make  one  an  artist.  Examples  of  the  intellectual  extremes  to 
which  these  above  theories  can  go  may  be  found  in  the  Purist  School.  Mondrian, 
in  one  of  his  Compositions,  which  seems  to  be  but  a  combination  of  brightly  colored 
rectangles,  is  trying  only  to  establish  pure  relationships  between  line  and  color. 
Scientifically  this  may  be  interesting,  but  certainly  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  enough. 

The  composition  of  a  work,  at  a  sacrifice  to  naturalistic  arrangement,  is  also  an 
important  factor  in  the  Surrealist  School,  but  from  here  on  there  is  little  connection 
between  this  and  the  Cubistic  School.  In  a  certain  type  of  Surrealism,  for  example, 
the  individual  objects  of  a  picture  are  perfectly  realistic  and  sometimes  even  painted 
with  as  much  care  as  is  a  miniature.  The  source  for  the  combination  of  these  objects  in 
a  picture  is  not  the  realm  of  nature  or  science,  but  the  subconscious  and  dream  worlds. 
There  is  a  certain  type  of  truth  in  these  worlds,  but  it  is  not  universal  enough  for 
any  but  the  artist  arid  the  psychologist  to  understand.  There  is  a  painting  by  Dali 
which  consists  of  the  face  of  his  wife  under  whose  chin  is  a  porkchop.  It  happens 
that  in  this  case  Dali  has  explained  it  as  indicative  of  his  desire  to  eat  his  wife; 
but  unfortunately  most  such  Surrealist  pictures  have  no  explanation.     In   a  work 
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such  as  Dali's  Persistence  of  Memory,  definite  pleasure  may  be  got  from  its  compo- 
sition and  color  and  what  he  means  can  be  vaguely  understood.  But  since  it  has  a 
deeper  significance  which  cannot  be  grasped,  it  dissatisfies  the  spectator. 

The  efforts  of  these  Surrealist  artists  to  create  a  new  symbolism,  based  on  what 
they  regard  as  scientific  reality,  has  led  them  to  produce  an  art  too  highly  intellec- 
tualized  to  be  commonly  understood.  However,  in  the  future,  if  other  fields  should 
develop  along  these  same  lines,  the  Surrealistic  art  of  today  will  become  quite 
comprehensible  to  us  and  will  have  made  direct  contribution  to  art.  If  other  fields 
do  not  develop  along  these  lines,  one  may  rest  assured  that  art  will  not  continue  to 
estrange  itself  from  humanity,  and  Surrealism's  contributions  to  it  will  be  only 
indirect  and  less  important. 

For  a  brief  approach  to  and  certainly  better  understanding  of  Modern  Art  and 
its  aims,  the  two  catalogues,  Cubism  and  Abstract  Art,  and  Fantastic  Art,  Surrealism, 
and  Dada,  by  Alfred  Barr,  Jr.,  head  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York, 
will  be  found  to  be  most  useful.  The  articles  are  clear  and  unprejudiced  and  are 
supplemented  by  many  good  pictures. 

Also  a  better  acquaintance  with  all  modern  trends,  as  well  as  with  the  art  of 
other  ages,  may  be  easily  acquired  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  many  good  private 
collections,  such  as  the  Widener  in  Chestnut  Hill,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Art  Museum, 
aside  from  its  permanent  possessions,  brings  several  exhibitions  to  Philadelphia  each 
year. 

Virginia  Woolf 

RUTH  LEHR,  '41 

(This  article  is  abridged.) 

"T  BELIEVE  that  all  novels  deal  with  character,  and  that  it  is  to  express  character 

[_  that  the  form  of  the  novel  has  been  evolved."    Thus  Virginia  Woolf  states  her 

creed.     But  how  well  does  she  follow  it?     Do  her  novels  "express  character"? 

Or  do  they  rather  express  Virginia  Woolf's  ideas  about  life  and  people  and  how  the 

novel  can  more  closely  approximate  reality? 

In  discussing  Tristram  Shandy  she  says,  "The  order  of  the  ideas,  their  sudden- 
ness and  irrelevancy,  is  more  true  to  life  than  to  literature.  .  .  .  The  usual  cere- 
monies and  conventions  which  keep  reader  and  writer  at  arm's  length  disappear. 
We  are  as  close  to  life  as  can  be."  The  attempt  to  achieve  this  effect  in  her  own 
novels  results  in  a  deliberate  discontinuity  of  narrative.  Virginia  Woolf  does  not 
act  in  the  customary  manner  of  novelists.  She  is  not  a  calm  observer,  commenting, 
explaining,   bridging   gaps.      Instead   she   offers   us   fragments   of    description,   tiny 
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morsels  of  dialogue,  brief  flashes  of  characterization,  hints  of  complications — bits  of 
a  novel  floating  in  a  stream  of  similes  and  metaphors.  The  reader  must  piece  them 
together.  She  believes,  apparently,  that  a  novelist  should  try  to  recreate  life,  not 
describe  it.  He  should  not  analyze  it  or  make  comments.  He  should  render  the 
feel  of  life  by  surrounding  us  with  its  atmosphere.  He  should  convey  human 
experience  by  subtle  intimation,  not  by  formal  narration.  His  goal  is  to  produce 
the  illusion  of  reality. 

Her  idea  is  sound.  And  the  type  of  novel  she  writes  is,  in  a  way,  closer  to 
reality  than  is  the  conventional  form  with  its  literal  use  of  massive  realism  and  its 
dependence  on  plot.  Her  novels  present  no  dramatic  struggle  and  resolve  nothing; 
but  neither  does  life.  Nor  can  the  actual  sensation  of  living  (which  it  is  her  desire 
to  reproduce)  be  adequately  rendered  by  tidy  narratives  with  a  definite  beginning, 
middle,  and  end;  for  life  itself  does  not  narrate.  There  is  no  plot  pre-determining 
the  course  of  life.  Life  offers  no  climax,  solution,  or  explanation.  Like  Virginia 
Woolf's  novels,  life  has  not  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  according  to 
Aristotle's  definition.  Life  often  stops  before  it  is  nicely  rounded  out  to  a  definite 
conclusion. 

If  one  argues  that  life  nevertheless  has  a  plan  behind  it — well,  so  do  Virginia 
Woolf's  novels.  In  their  emotional  and  verbal  structure  they  are  careful  configura- 
tions in  which  the  whole  determines  each  part  and  each  part  determines  the  whole. 
Psychologically,  every  part  influences  and  is  influenced  by  every  other  part.  And, 
like  every  good  configuration,  they  follow  the  law  of  closure;  the  end  is  linked  with 
the  beginning. 

In  her  books  one  has  constantly  a  sense  of  repetition — of  one  thing  falling 
where  another  has  fallen,  and  so  setting  up  an  echo  which  chimes  in  one's  mind, 
rousing  associations  and  memories.  Within  a  novel  and  from  book  to  book  one 
finds  the  repetition  of  phrases,  ideas,  moods,  and  fragments  of  scenes,  in  addition 
to  motifs  and  themes  restated  in  varying  forms  but  always  reminding  one  of  previous 
encounters.  In  The  Years  one  reads:  "My  life,  she  said  to  herself.  A  long  strip  of 
life  lay  behind  her.  .  .  .  Millions  of  things  came  back  to  her.  But  how  did  they 
compose  what  people  called  a  life?  ...  Is  there  a  pattern?  .  .  .  But  who  makes  it, 
who  thinks  it?  Her  mind  slipped;  she  could  not  finish  her  thought."  This  passage 
echoes  one  in  To  the  Lighthouse:  "She  thought  life — and  a  little  strip  of  time  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  eyes — her  fifty  years.  There  it  was  before  her — life.  Life,  she 
thought — but  she  did  not  finish  her  thought."  At  another  point  we  find  Mrs.  Ramsay 
thinking:  "But  what  have  I  done  with  my  life?  .  .  .  They  had  that — Paul  Rayley  and 
Minta  Doyle — she,  only  this — an  infinitely  long  table  and  plates  and  knives."  One 
is  reminded  of  Mrs.  Dalloway:  "She  was  coming  to  her  parents,  holding  her  life  in 
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her  arms  which,  as  she  neared  them,  grew  larger  and  larger  in  her  arms,  until  it 
became  a  whole  life,  a  complete  life,  which  she  put  down  by  them  and  said,  'This 
is  what  I  have  made  of  it!  This!'  And  what  had  she  made  of  it?  What,  indeed? 
sitting  there  sewing  this  morning  with  Peter."  When  Lily  thinks:  "How  then  did  it 
work  out,  all  this?  How  did  one  judge  people?  How  did  one  add  up  this  and 
that  and  conclude  what  meaning  was  attached?"  a  reader  recalls  the  theme  of 
Jacob's  Room:  "It's  no  use  trying  to  sum  people  up.  .  .  .  Nobody  sees  anyone  as  he 
is."  Even  the  description  of  Kitty  "clothed  in  starlight,  with  green  in  her  hair"  is 
an  echo  from  To  the  Lighthouse:  "With  stars  in  her  eyes  and  veils  in  her  hair,  with 
cyclamen  and  wild  violets.  .  .  .  Stepping  through  fields  of  flowers  and  taking  to 
her  breast  buds  that  had  broken  and  lambs  that  had  fallen;  with  the  stars  in  her 
eyes  and  the  wind  in  her  hair."  One  could  go  on  for  pages  showing  there  is  a 
"gigantic  pattern,  momentarily  perceptible"  of  which  all  Virginia  Woolf's  novels 
are  a  part. 

She  uses  repetition  within  her  books,  too.  In  Mrs.  Dalloway  the  chimes  of 
Big  Ben — "First  the  warning,  musical;  then  the  hour,  irrevocable.  The  leaden 
circles  dissolved  in  the  air." — repeated  at  intervals  serve  to  clarify  the  action  and 
to  link  the  lives  of  the  various  people  who  hear  them.  Another  motif  which 
Virginia  Woolf  has  woven  through  the  book  is  "Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the 
sun."  This  is  repeated  whenever  Clarissa  thinks  of  death.  The  emotions  it  arouses 
are  intensified  by  the  connotations  of  Shakespeare's  context  as  well  as  the  associations 
connected  with  its  previous  occurrences  in  the  story  at  hand.  In  The  Years  each 
detail  is  selected  for  its  possibility  of  subsequent  development  by  a  parallel  which 
is  never  quite  a  repetition.  Moreover,  through  the  fabric  of  this  book  she  has 
interwoven  phrases  which  seem  to  be  echoed  from  a  thousand  sitting-rooms,  a 
thousand  dinner  parties,  all  over  the  world  in  all  ages.  Early  in  Part  I  of  To  the 
Lighthouse  each  element  of  the  picture  is  thrown  up  into  high  relief,  and  allowed 
to  sink  back,  to  reappear  later  with  a  more  intense  meaning  and  a  fuller  develop- 
ment. Reading  the  interlude,  "Time  Passes,"  one  has  the  uncanny  experience  of 
feeling  ten  years  swiftly  and  inexorably  passing,  bringing  change  and  decay  in  their 
train.  Then,  in  Part  II,  all  that  happened  in  the  first  part  repeats  itself  on  a 
different  plane,  with  just  that  change  of  circumstance,  that  ironic  twist,  which  Time, 
who  plays  the  role  of  the  dramatic  artist  in  the  life  of  this  universe,  has  given  it. 

Now  that  we  have  some  idea  of  the  form  Virginia  Woolf  has  evolved  as  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  character,  let  us  see  how  she  goes  about  presenting 
her  characters.  In  Jacob's  Room  the  principle  character  is  shown  to  us  in  a  series 
of  snapshots  chronologically  but  not  coherently  arranged.  Here  is  Jacob  as  a  boy; 
here  is  Jacob  in  a  boat;  here  is  Jacob  as  a  student;  here  he  is  in  Greece;  here,  at 
a  parly;  here  is  Jacob's  room.     He  moves,  yet  is  static.     At  first  this,  and  the  fact 
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that  one  never  penetrates  beyond  his  outer  shell,  disturb  the  reader,  but  when  one 
has  finished  the  book  one  decides  that  Jacob  is  a  recollected  youth,  dead  before  the 
novel  begins.  He  is  the  impression  he  made  on  others.  We  must  reconstruct  him 
out  of  intangible  things:  out  of  dreams,  hints,  half-remembrances,  out  of  secret  ges- 
tures, fragments  of  sentences,  and  prose  rhythms.  Jacob  is  not  individualized.  He 
is  not  whole,  particular,  with  a  core  of  unmistakable  self.  He  is  very  nearly  any 
young  man  in  outline.  "Composed,  commanding,  contemptuous,  a  little  melancholy, 
and  bored  with  an  august  kind  of  boredom,  there  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe." 

Mrs.  Dalloway  is  a  moment  of  the  life  of  all  London,  a  day  which  the  chimes 
of  Big  Ben  punctuate,  over  which  the  Houses  of  Parliament  loom,  through  which 
the  Serpentine  flows.  In  this  book  Virginia  Woolf  experiments  with  new  methods: 
She  seeks  to  reproduce  life  by  a  reconstruction  of  thought  processes,  and  to  present 
characters  by  a  chain  of  images  and  memories.  She  believes  the  present  and  the 
past  exist  together,  the  one  in  consciousness,  the  other  in  memory.  At  any  moment 
the  past  can  become  more  vivid  than  the  present  because  consciousness  moves  along 
the  dimension  of  time,  but  memory  can  make  time  stand  still.  So  we  have  Mrs. 
Dalloway  caught,  immobilized,  as  it  were,  for  one  moment  in  time,  with  her  life 
revolving  around  her.  Following  her  winged  thoughts  we  go  circling  backward  and 
forward  until  the  whole  complex  fabric  of  her  vanished  years  and  future  hopes  lies 
clear  before  us,  and  we  have  glimpsed  an  infinite  number  of  revolving  lives  which 
touch  the  circle  of  hers  at  one  or  many  points,  and  in  their  turn  touch  and  are 
touched  by  others.  But  this  "stream  of  consciousness"  is  not  limited  to  Clarissa. 
We  peer  into  the  minds  of  every  person  we  meet.  Clarissa  is  presented  through  her 
own  thoughts  and  through  the  thoughts  of  those  about  her.  First  we  are  shown 
Clarissa's  memories  of  the  past,  of  Peter  and  herself,  and  then  we  get  Peter's  version. 
Virginia  Woolf  also  introduces  characters  to  complement  her  principle  character. 
Septimus,  crazed  by  shell  shock,  offers  an  emotional  relief  from  the  circumscribed 
and  trivial  content  of  Mrs.  Dalloway 's  life,  its  expectedness  and  thinness  and  super- 
ficiality. Lucrezia,  his  young  wife — simple  and  wholesome  as  bread  and  milk — is 
a  refreshing  contrast  to  Clarissa.  In  this  novel,  Virginia  Woolf's  use  of  the  stream- 
of-consciousness  method  is  extremely  successful.  She  does  not  describe  what  her 
characters  think;  we  think  their  thoughts  with  them.  We  do  not  know  Septimus  or 
Clarissa  as  we  know  the  characters  of  Galsworthy  and  Bennett,  but  we  know  how 
it  feels  to  be  Septimus  and  Clarissa. 

Her  method  in  To  the  Lighthouse  is  similar  to  that  used  in  Mrs.  Dalloway. 
Again  she  suggests  action  and  personality,  atmosphere  and  experience,  by  projecting 
the  thoughts  in  her  characters'  minds.  Mrs.  Ramsay,  like  Mrs.  Dalloway,  is 
presented  in  a  collection  of  psychological  moments.  The  most  significant  are  those 
which  reveal  the  relationship  between  her  and  Mr.  Ramsay.     She  must  keep  him 
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supplied  with  the  sympathy,  confidence,  and  vitality  without  which  he  cannot  live. 
By  means  of  these  passages,  modifying  and  modified  by  Mrs.  Ramsay's  thoughts,  and 
Lily's,  and  James's,  Virginia  Woolf  creates  the  Ramsay  family. 

In  The  Waves  she  presents  six  voices  in  silent  soliloquies.  "Nothing  exists  out- 
side us  except  a  state  of  mind"  says  one  of  her  characters  in  an  earlier  novel.  The 
voices  in  this  book  are  not  really  people — they  are  various  states  of  mind,  they  are 
a  series  of  moods.  And  even  when  a  character  seems  most  skillful  in  penetrating 
himself,  it  is  the  essence  of  a  mood  that  he  captures,  not  a  truth. 

"Slowly  wheeling,  like  the  rays  of  a  searchlight,  the  days,  the  weeks,  the  years 
passed  one  after  another  across  the  sky."  Thus  begins  her  latest  book,  in  which  the 
real  protagonist  is  Time.  The  human  characters  are  presented  mainly  through  their 
memories  and  thoughts,  but  one  finds  very  little  stream-of-consciousness.  There  is 
more  conversation  and  narration  in  this  novel  than  in  the  others  we  have  discussed. 
But  the  book  is  not  so  much  the  story  of  a  particular  family  as  it  is  the  story  of  how 
time  passes — or  seems  to  pass.  "With  her  foot  on  the  threshold  she  waited  a 
moment  longer  in  a  scene  which  was  vanishing  even  as  she  looked,  and  then,  as  she 
moved  and  left  the  room,  it  changed,  it  shaped  itself  differently;  it  had  become,  she 
knew,  giving  one  last  look  at  it  over  her  shoulder,  already  the  past."  This  is  the 
feeling  we  have  while  reading  The  Years — time  moves  swiftly,  even  as  we  look  the 
present  becomes  the  past.  The  sense  of  time  elapsing  which  the  discontinuous 
"action"  of  the  story  gives  is  further  deepened  whenever  the  clock  strikes  and  the 
years  move  on,  in  scenes  that  show  the  seasons  changing,  day  fading  into  night, 
night  becoming  day.  Certainly  no  one  could  deny  that  Virginia  Woolf's  expression 
of  the  character  of  Time  is  masterly. 

These,  then,  are  Virginia  Woolf's  methods  in  her  five  most  important  novels. 
But  what  kind  of  characters  does  she  present  with  them?  As  one  looks  the  group 
over,  most  striking  is  her  attitude  toward  her  own  sex.  She  spends  her  words  to 
expose  other  women  as  no  men  writers  have  dared  to  do — or  could.  She  seems 
scornful  of  women.  Her  books  are  packed  with  satirical  pictures  of  silly  women, 
women  who  think  they  are  clever — and  are  not,  women  who  think  they  are  unselfish 
— and  are  not,  women  who  think  they  are  charming — and  are  not.  Especially  does 
one  find  exposures  of  feminine  egotism.  The  finer  women  are  more  like  men  than 
are  any  of  the  male  characters.  Her  portrayal  of  the  opposite  sex  is  inadequate. 
None  of  her  men  are  virile,  and  most  of  them  are  elderly  spinsters. 

Mrs.  Woolf  says  the  Edwardians  never  look  directly  at  human  nature — always 
at  its  surroundings.  She  herself  largely  ignores  the  surroundings,  the  material 
things — instead  of  rendering  objects,  she  renders  the  effect  of  objects  upon  con- 
sciousness alone — and  builds  up  her  characters  out  of  suggestion  and  implication 
and  images  mirrored  in  the  stream  of  their  own  and  other  people's  consciousness. 
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But  the  characters  she  constructs  by  this  method  tend  to  be  misty  and  wraithlike. 
Apparently  a  firm  background  of  externals,  of  the  material  objects  in  life,  must  supple- 
ment thought  and  memory  in  order  to  create  living,  solid  people.  Human  existence 
is  inextricably  entangled  with  its  surroundings. 

"Here  and  there  emerged  from  the  mist  (as  Nancy  looked  down  upon  life  spread 
beneath  her)  a  pinnacle,  a  dome,  prominent  things,  without  names.  But  when  Minta 
dropped  her  hand,  all  that,  the  dome,  the  pinnacle,  whatever  it  was  that  had  pro- 
truded from  the  mist,  sank  down  into  it  and  disappeared."  This  is  somewhat  the 
way  one  feels  when  reading  Virginia  Woolf's  novels.  So  long  as  her  hand  holds 
ours,  a  world  emerges  from  the  mist;  but  when  we  close  the  book  the  spell  loses  its 
potency,  her  world  gradually  disappears.  We  have  the  queer  sensation  that  once 
she  removes  her  pen  from  the  characters  they  no  longer  are  there;  they  have  neither 
speech  nor  motion  nor  life;  they  have  sunk  back  into  the  mist  from  which  the  magic 
of  her  words  had  raised  them.  Why  does  this  illusion  of  life  which  she  creates  exist 
only  while  we  are  under  her  spell? — Perhaps  the  reason  her  world  fades  when  she 
drops  our  hand  is  that  she  has  a  greater  feeling  for  writing  than  for  life.  It  is  her 
style  that  makes  her  characters  seem  to  live;  when  her  words  have  faded  from  our 
minds  her  characters  are  also  gone.  They  cannot  exist  in  their  own  right;  the 
spark  of  life  is  not  within  them  but  external,  as  though  they  were  electrically  wired 
and  therefore  animated  only  when  the  current  is  on. 

In  her  books  Virginia  Woolf  presents  characters,  but  she  does  not  express 
character.  It  is  not  reverie  and  memory,  but  what  we  do  and  how  we  face  the 
consequences  of  our  acts,  that  reveal  character.  People  do  not  spend  all  their  time 
musing.  There  is  no  endless  stream  of  sensation  and  reverie  flowing  through  their 
consciousness.  They  stop  the  stream.  They  go  out  and  do  things.  They  live.  And 
their  thinking  is  usually  directed  toward  an  end — they  solve  problems  and  pass  judg- 
ments and  make  decisions.  One  may  argue  that  the  stream  of  consciousness  is  all  we 
know;  that  into  it  fall  images  as  into  a  mirror,  and  from  those  images  we  build 
our  world. — But  we  do  indeed  build  a  world  with  them.  We  build  nations  and 
histories,  religions  and  philosophies.  This  the  advocates  of  the  stream-of-conscious- 
ness  method  seem  to  forget  or  ignore.  They  tend  to  leave  the  images  alone.  Man- 
kind does  not,  and  in  not  leaving  them  alone  lies  our  essential  life.  Hence  Virginia 
Woolf  does  not  express  character  because  her  method  of  presentation  is  inadequate. 

Then  what  do  her  novels  express  ?  In  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Brown  she  says  that 
what  an  author  sees  in  character  is  determined  by  his  own  temperament.  Virginia 
Woolf's  characters  are  expressions  of  her  own  ideas  about  life.  One  of  her  most 
predominant  is  that  people  are  merely  waves  in  the  sea  which  is  life.  They  believe 
that  they  are  living  their  lives,  but  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  life  is  living 
itself  through  them. 
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'"The  strange  tiling  about  life  is  that  though  the  nature  of  it  must  have  been 
apparent  to  every  one  for  hundreds  of  years,  no  one  has  left  any  adequate  account  of 
it."  All  Virginia  Woolf's  characters  are  intensely  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
life.  What  is  its  purpose?  its  meaning?  "Am  I  doomed  all  my  days  to  write  letters, 
send  voices,  which  fall  upon  the  tea-table,  fade  upon  the  passage,  making  appoint- 
ments, while  life  dwindles,  to  come  and  dine?"  "Meanwhile,  the  great  clock  on  the 
landing  ticked  and  Sandra  would  hear  time  accumulating,  and  ask  herself,  'What  for? 
What  for?'  " 

Time  is  eternal,  the  sea  is  eternal — but  people?  They  appear,  they  are  here 
for  awhile,  then  they  disappear;  but  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go  and 
why  they  are  here  we  do  not  know.  Their  short  period  of  existence  is  spent  in 
restless  searching,  searching.  .  .  .  But  the  meaning  of  life  is  elusive; — perhaps  there 
is  no  meaning.  They  are  here,  "looking  before  them,  looking  up,  yet  beholding 
nothing." 

"With  dispassionate  despair,  with  entire  disillusionment,  I  surveyed  the  dust 
dance;  my  life,  my  friends'  lives,  and  those  fabulous  presences,  men  with  brooms, 
women  writing,  the  willow  tree  by  the  river — clouds  and  phantoms  made  of  dust  too, 
of  dust  that  changed,  as  clouds  lose  and  gain  and  take  gold  or  red  and  lose  their 
summits  and  billow  this  way  and  that,  mutable,  vain.  I,  carrying  a  note-book, 
making  phrases,  had  recorded  merely  changes;  a  shadow,  I  had  been  sedulous  to 
take  note  of  shadows.  How  can  I  proceed  now,  I  said,  without  a  self,  weightless  and 
visionless,  through  a  world  weightless,  without  illusion?" 

The  world  which  Virginia  Woolf  creates  in  her  novels  is  a  narrow,  sheltered 
one.  It  contains  no  big  emotions,  no  spiritual,  moral,  or  material  conflict,  no  pro- 
found or  tumultuous  experience.  Her  characters  never  have  to  worry  about  vulgar 
necessity,  and  useful  work  has  no  place  in  their  scheme  of  things.  They  do  nothing; 
they  just  think — mainly  about  themselves.  There  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  characters 
who  are  sympathetic,  companionable,  appealing.  Her  people  are  good  material  for 
analysis,  but  poor  material  for  friends.  One  is  not  surprised  when  Susan  says,  "I 
will  wrap  my  agony  inside  my  pocket  handkerchief."  Not  one  of  these  characters 
has  an  emotion  that  cannot  be  wrapped  in  a  pocket  handkerchief.  Even  the  madness 
of  Septimus  has  been  toned  down.  It  is  gentle,  wistful,  poetic.  At  most  it  is  dis- 
turbing— certainly  it  is  never  terrifying.  The  atmosphere  of  this  world  is  always 
lady-like  and  refined. 

Virginia  Woolf's  novels  are  beautifully  written,  but  they  lack  vitality,  they 
lack  intensity,  they  lack  the  elemental  force  which  is  the  backbone  of  life.  Behind 
their  subtlety  and  vividness  is  no  real  passion  or  energy.  Her  characters  are  works 
of  art,  but  they  are  not  living  people.  Her  novels  are  expressions,  not  of  character, 
but  of  her  ideas  about  life  and  people  and  the  art  of  novel  writing. 
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TWINKLE,  TWINKLE,  LITTLE  STAR 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

them  by  the  Guild. 

Projects  such  as  the  Mercury  Theatre 
and  the  Group  Theatre  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  older  organizations  such 
as  the  Guild.  The  younger  companies 
are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and 
their  productions  all  have  a  striking 
vitality.  Their  plays  may  not  be  highly 
polished  but  they  have  furnished  an 
impetus  to  the  New  York  theatre,  one 
that  should  be  felt  for  a  long  time  -to 
come.  Orson  Welles  and  his  troupe  are 
interested  in  producing  good  plays, 
plays  that  need  not  depend  upon  the 
publicity    shed    by    perennial    leading 


ladies.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  compare 
the  Mercury  with  an  older  theatre  group. 
The  Theatre  Guild  may  be  suffering 
only  a  temporary  decline.  Nevertheless 
it  is  fortunate  that  Broadway  receives 
an  injection  of  new  blood  every  now 
and  then. 

Should  the  theatre  discard  all  its  old 
standbys  and  strike  out  in  strictly  new 
fields?  The  results  would  be  ghastly. 
Tradition  is  a  vital  part  of  the  theatre. 
The  Barrymores,  Gishes  and  Lunts  have 
added  immeasurably  to  the  glory  of 
their  art,  if  not  by  their  recent  perfor- 
mances, possibly  by  some  triumph  of 
the  past.  They  are  as  indispensable  to 
the  stage  as  the  Metropolitan's  diamond 
horseshoe  is  to  the  opera. 
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SCHISM  IN  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 
[Continued  from  Page  10) 

collective  action  with  other  nations 
which  are  similarly  desirous  of  peace. 
This  does  not  mean  that  an  unjust  status 
quo  must  be  maintained  merely  because 
it  is  legal,  but  that  aggression  and 
methods  of  force  must  be  checked,  so 
that  peaceful  roads  to  justice  may  be 
utilized.  Collective  economic  pressure 
is  held  to  be  the  most  practical  and  ef- 
fective weapon,  with  perhaps  a  genuine 
international  police  force  as  an  ultimate 
goal. 

Supporters  of  both  theories  claim  that 
they    are    "realistic"    and    "facing    the 
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world  as  it  is."  Both  groups  strive  to 
arouse  public  opinion  and  to  influence 
government  policy.  Some  organizations 
lobby  for  mandatory  neutrality  legisla- 
tion, while  others  agitate  for  revisions  to 
allow  discrimination  between  victims 
and  aggressors.  Some  would  abandon 
American  interests  abroad,  others  sup- 
port strongly  the  President's  famous 
Chicago  speech  and  want  the  United 
States  to  take  a  leading  role  in  "quar- 
antining aggressor  nations." 

This  is  obviously  no  academic  dispute. 
The  final  decision  may  cause  or  avert 
the  war  which  threatens  our  entire  civ- 
ilization. The  peace  movement  has 
come  a  long  way  since  the  days  of 
"Pacifist  Societies"  and  sermons  saying 
that  war  is  a  bad  thing.  But  today, 
when  war  already  rages  in  two  sections 
of  the  world  and  a  general  conflagration 
is  imminent,  the  peace  forces  present 
no  united  front.  While  debates  and 
pamphlets  are  poured  forth,  the  nations 
plunge  headlong  down  the  road  to  war. 
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IMPROVED  RELATIONSHIPS 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

herself  discover  the  horrid  deceptions  practised  on  her  by  the  "countess,"  but  clings 
to  the  last  to  her  romance.  But  already,  in  Miss  Spencer,  little  as  she  can  under- 
stand human  beings,  we  have  traces  of  intense  instantaneous  relationship,  a  bit 
beyond  ordinary  powers.  Miss  Spencer  had  formed  an  indestructible  link  with 
Europe  in  one  day  at  Havre  (well  fortified  with  picture  albums,  however).  As  for 
the  narrator  himself,  he  divined  all  the  circumstances  of  her  life  in  four  meetings. 
There  is  a  blatant  lack  of  understanding  shown,  in  the  Ambassadors,  in  Sarah 
Pocock's  judgment  on  her  young  brother.  She  gives  the  example  of  cruel  and 
unnatural  behavior,  she  and  Mr.  Waymarsh  together,  that  shows  how  perfectly 
related  to  each  other  all  the  other  characters  are.  Before  Sarah  appears  on  the 
scene  the  reader  has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  novel  that  her 
pronouncement  that  Chad's  behavior  is  "hideous"  is  a  shock.  We  have  followed 
Strether's  gradual  conversion  to  Chad's  way  of  thinking.  Strether,  being  fond  of 
Chad,  made  the  effort  to  understand  him,  and  came  by  degrees  to  be  even  more 
conscious  of  the  obligations  of  his  position  than  the  young  man  himself.     He  entered 
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rapidly  into  a  deep  knowledge  of  Chad's  refinements  and  good  taste,  and  discovered 
the  reason  for  his  distinguished  good  looks,  Mme.  de  Vionnet,  although  he  was  not 
so  quick  as  Miss  Gostrey  who  could  tell  these  things  at  the  first  glance,  who  detected 
at  once  the  hand  of  a  woman.  Strether's  sense  of  responsibility  for  Chad  is  almost 
that  of  a  father:  perhaps  he  spent  on  him  the  care  he  would  have  given  to  his  son, 
had  he  lived.     It  was  truly  as  a  father  he  admonished: 

"You  owe  her   [Mme.  de  Vionnet]  everything — very  much  more  than 
she  can  ever  owe  you.     You've  in  other  words  duties  to  her,  of  the 
most  positive  sort;  and  I  don't  see  what  other  duties — as  the  others  are 
•     presented  to  you — can  be  held  to  go  before  them." 
and  Chad  appreciates  his  old  friend's  concern.    He  says: 

"And  you  know  of  course  about  the  others,  eh? — since  it's  you  yourself 
who  have  done  the  presenting." 
James's  presentation  of  perfect  sympathy  between  young  and  old  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  marked  in  the  friendship  of  Milly  Theale  and  Mrs.  Stringham.  They 
are  as  intimate  as  a  pair  of  school  girls,  at  times,  as  interdependent  as  a  girl  and  her 
Mother  at  others.  The  ceaseless  anxieties,  hardly  concealed,  that  trouble  Mrs. 
Stringham,  are  all  for  Milly.  She  is  a  princess,  she  is  magnificent,  she  is  the 
excitement  of  the  literary  Boston  lady's  life  as  the  false  countess  was  of  Miss 
Spencer's,  but  she  is  genuine.  Milly,  in  return,  takes  Mrs.  Stringham  to  her  bosom 
as  the  nearest  substitute  for  a  family  that  she  has,  and  she  is  right  in  doing  so  for 
her  patient  friend  will  "see  her  through."  During  Milly's  last  illness  it  was  said  of 
Mrs.  Stringham: 

"She's  alone,  but  she's  very  capable  and  very  courageous." 

Aunt  Maude  is  the  strongest  of  all  James's  guardians  of  the  young,  but  she  is 

also,  poor  woman,  one  of  the  least  successful.     Her  admirable  talents  and  infinite 

appetite  for  extracting  the  possibilities  of  attractive  young  friends,  old  matchmaker 

that  she  is,  fall  short  of  what  she  needs  to  keep  as  lively  a  combination  as  Kate 
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Croy,  Merton  Densher,  Milly  Theale,  and  Lord  Mark  under  her  thumb.  Her  patience 
is  not  the  virtue  that  Mrs.  Stringham's  is,  because  it  only  operates  when  she  has 
something  special  to  gain.  She  has  no  patience  whatsoever  with  the  unreasonableness 
of  young  folk,  and  she  lets  her  disapproval  fall  with  soundless  weight.  It  is  scarcely 
spoken  but  it  is  felt.  It  is  indicative  of  Aunt  Maude's  character  that  although  she  is 
given  to  interviews  her  conversation  is  not  sufficiently  important  in  itself  for  James 
to  report  it  word  for  word.  The  changing  tides  of  influence  proceeding  from  her  to 
Densher,  their  effects  on  him,  are  sufficient:  she  does  not  appear  to  be  a  woman  of 
words,  though  she  mingles  strongly  in  the  lives  that  interest  her.  This  power  of 
hers  to  penetrate  the  thoughts  of  her  companions  was  their  undoing.  If  Kate  and 
Densher  had  not  had  to  go  to  such  lengths  to  deceive  Aunt  Maude  there  would  have 
been  no  tragedy,  for  the  perfect  sphere  of  relationships  would  not  have  been  broken. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smoothly  in  James,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have 
a  course  at  all,  rising  detached  as  it  does.  Love  is  beautiful  for  itself  alone,  as  any 
relation  is  beautiful  in  itself.  It  exists  almost  as  a  tangible  thing.  It  does  not 
disappear,  even  when  it  is  hopeless,  or  definitely  discontinued:  the  sense  of  its 
having  been  counts  for  something.    As  Kate  says: 

"The  peace  of  having  loved.  ...  Of  having  been  loved.     That  is,  of 

having  realised  her  passion.     She  wanted  nothing  more.     She  has  had 

all  she  wanted." 
Little  inward  pulsations  of  feeling,  of  the  loftiest  sort,  are  crystallized  by  James. 
Things  which  are  hidden  in  intimacy  in  life  are  revealed  in  his  world.  Intimacy 
itself  is  not  a  hidden  thing,  but  as  evident  as  externals.  Love  is  deathless.  At  the 
end  of  the  novel  Densher  can  still  be  loyal  to  Kate  who  no  longer  inspires  him.  His 
love  is  like  a  piece  of  handiwork  finished,  which  has  no  more  need  of  its  maker. 
He  is  able  to  feel,  at  the  same  time  with  his  passionate  regrets  for  Milly,  the 
strongest  sympathies  with  Kate  Croy.  "He  showed,  though  naming  it  frankly,  a 
sort  of  awe  of  her  high  grasp."  And  Kate  herself  steadily  took  in  the  realization 
of  how,  through  her  own  wickedness,  she  had  lost  him;  how  profoundly  Milly's 
unselfish  understanding  had  touched  him,  yet  how  faithful  he  had  consciously  been 
to  Kate.     When  she  talked  to  Merton   about  Milly  she  said: 

"I  think  that  what  it  really  is  must  be  that  you're  afraid.     I  mean  .  .  . 

that  you're  afraid  of  all  the  truth.     If  you're  in  love  with  her  without 

it,  what  indeed  can  you  be  more.    And  you're  afraid — it's  wonderful! — 

To  be  in  love  with  her." 
The  tragedy  was  in  her — the  insidious  influence  of  her  father,  charming,  who  would 
lie  and  scheme  for  money,  just  as  haunting  as  the  audible  wail  of  Milly's  burnt 
letter  in  Densher's  heart,  making  it  ache.     Kate  could  no  more  have  been  different 
than  her  father  could  have.     It  was  in  their  family  history  that  she  should  be  of 
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no  account.     The  Croys  all  understood   each  other  and  were  none  of  them  fit  at 
bottom  for  anything  but  grasping  and  failure. 

Kate's  faults  affected  Densher  as  much  as  Mme.  de  Vionnet's  culture  and  grace 
did  Chad.  Both  young  men  responded  consciously  and  voluntarily  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  trusted  woman's  taste.  The  fruit  of  Kate's  desires  was  to  make  Merton 
Densher  a  fortune  seeker,  although  he  was  born  with  a  poor  man's  disposition. 
Mme.  de  Vionnet  exacted  savoir  faire  worn  with  a  distinguished  air,  and  Chad 
acquired  it  from  her  while  the  depth  of  his  experience  was  turning  his  hair  prema- 
turely grey.  She  was  his  intellectual  awakening,  and  he  was  all  that  rescued  her  life 
from  being  blighted.  Such  closeness  could  not  have  been  without  constant  inter- 
change between  their  spirits. 

James  makes  the  love  of  the  very  young  especially  purifying,  as  it  flows  lightly 
from  the  imagination  of  young  girls.  We  are  moved,  in  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
when  the  little  stepdaughter  has  to  give  up  the  young  man  who  loves  her.  The 
elements  of  passion  are  scarcely  perceptible,  but  precise,  in  the  Ambassadors  as 
Mamie  leans  over  the  balcony,  absorbed,  waiting  for  Little  Bilham;  they  radiate 
from  Jeanne's  face  and  even  from  her  fluffy  dress  as  she  walks  with  Chad  at  the 
garden  party. 

There  is  variety  as  well  in  the  shades  of  feeling  between  older  people  as  may 
be  seen  in  Strether:  his  docile  acceptance  of  the  superiority  of  Mrs.  Newsome  as 
she  herself  seems  to  have  presented  it  to  him,  is  at  variance  with  the  lively  faith  he 
put  in  Miss  Gostrey's  foresight.  At  the  start  Mrs.  Newsome  stood  for  home  and  all 
the  comfortable  things,  but  as  she  continued  in  her  propelling  of  his  movements  from 
afar,  Strether  came  to  see  a  different  perspective  of  her,  to  add  provinciality  and 
tyranny  to  her  other  qualities.  He  began  to  doubt  that  comfort  would  really  be 
enough  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  On  the  other  hand  his  friendship  with  Maria 
Gostrey  developed  from  a  rash  but  inconsequential  adventure  to  a  fund  of  encourage- 
ment as  well  as  interesting  information. 
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Nothing  can  show  more  worthily  in  James's  characters  than  unrequited  love. 
The  inspiration  they  derive  continuously  from  so  many  sources  helps  them  over 
disappointment.  Little  Jeanne  de  Vionnet  never  murmured  when  the  man  she  most 
adored  arranged  for  her  to  be  portioned  off  to  a  Monsieur  de  Montbron.  The  young 
Englishman  in  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  took  his  rejection  with  grace.  Milly  Theale 
was  extravagantly  noble,  giving  fortune  and  life  to  the  man  she  loved  after  she 
knew  he  had  deceived  her.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  in  James's  atmosphere  disillu- 
sionment can  tamper  with  what  has  gone  before.  Milly  was  so  uncomplaining  and 
considerate  of  Densher  that  she  completely  won  him:  no  fatal  accident  could  shatter 
her.  Following  Milly's  collapse  Merton  saw  his  love  for  Kate  drawing  to  a  close; 
still  he  had  the  most  sacrificial  loyalty.  Bitterness  would  have  been  alarming  to 
him. 

When  Strether  came  to  his  final  "seeing"  of  Mrs.  Newsome,  he  had  no  bitter 
intent.  Even  in  failure  he  was  dignified.  He  is  as  grandly  solitary  in  his  complex 
way  as  the  little  New  England  Miss  Spencer  is  in  her  simple  way,  giving  up  her  life 
dream  for  two  impoverished  wretches. 

James  has  uplifted  passion  to  fit  his  special  world,  his  noble  types,  shining 
upon  each  other  with  enlightenment. 
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Editorial 

1HE  primary  function  of  a  literary  magazine  is  the  communication  of  ideas  in 
writing.  If  it  is  to  function  properly,  the  writer  of  each  part  of  the  magazine 
must  fulfill  three  basic  requirements: 

1.  He  must  have  a  clearly  defined  idea. 

2.  He  must  have  sufficient  interest  in  the  idea  to  make  its  communication  his 
sole  end  in  writing. 

3.  He  must  employ  simple,  direct  language  to  effect  this  communication.     Ef- 
forts at  "artistic"  style  will   serve   only  to   obscure  his   original   purpose. 

In  selecting  material  for  this  issue  of  the  Lantern,  the  board  has  tried  to  include 
the  articles,  stories,  and  poems  which  come  nearest  to  the  fulfillment  of  these  require- 
ments. If  our  standard  of  judgment  appears  to  exclude  experimentation,  we  add 
that  on  the  contrary,  we  are  trying  to  point  a  way  to  constructive  experimentation 
by  eliminating  "style"  writing  which  is  used  to  cover  up  absence  of  subject.  A  new 
form  which  aids  the  writer  in  conveying  his  meaning  is  valuable  and  interesting. 

Having  established  emphasis  on  content  rather  than  form,  the  Lantern  must  be 
judged  on  the  interest  it  arouses  in  its  readers.  To  guide  our  future  policy  we  need 
their  criticism  and  their  suggestions. 

I.  A.  T. 
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Spirits 

DEBORAH  CALKINS,  '40 

JEAN  LEBAS  was  regarded  by  his  neighbours  as  a  wealthy  man  and,  for  that 
matter,  so  considered  himself;  although  the  occasional  American  tourist  who 
penetrated  as  far  as  Dougastel,  probably  did  not  share  that  opinion.  Jean  made 
his  living  by  his  apple  orchard,  for  he  made  cider  and  eau  de  vie,  which  he  sold  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  village.  He  lived  with  his  wife  in  a  three  room  stone  farm- 
house, that  faced  on  one  side  the  famous  orchard,  and  on  the  other  overlooked  the 
bay  of  Dougastel.  The  village  houses  clustered  closely  on  the  shore  and  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff  they  seemed  very  far  away  indeed.  It  was  a  wild  place  for  a  house. 
Except  for  the  village  below,  and  the  orchard,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
grey  sea,  and  the  grey  sky,  and  grey  and  yellow  "landes"  stretching  drearily  to  the 
horizon.  For  a  few  weeks  in  late  spring  the  wilderness  became  beautiful  while  the 
broom  bloomed  vivid  yellow  on  the  heath;  but  for  the  most  of  the  year  stones  and 
water  and  sky  were  all  Marie  Lebas  could  see,  as  she  worked  in  the  kitchen,  or  in 
the  dairy.  Sometimes  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  it  was  dangerous  to  get  out  of  the 
lee  of  the  house,  and  the  waves  pounded  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  bursting  into  great 
clouds  of  white  spray. 

When  she  first  married  Jean,  Marie,  on  the  strength  of  her  fat  dowry,  dared  ask 
him  if  he  would  move  down  to  the  village  to  live.  In  answer  Jean  had  beaten  his 
wife,  not  brutally,  but  soundly,  and  he  had  gone  outside  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  to  tether 
Nanon,  their  cow,  in  another  spot. 

"What  of  the  ocean,  Marie,  what  of  the  wind  and  the  clouds,  what  of  the  heath 
and  the  rocks  and  the  heather?"  he  shouted  towards  the  house.  Nanon  came  up  and 
breathed  on  him.  He  scratched  her  between  the  horns.  She  recognised — all  animals 
did — the  forces  living  in  those  words  he  had  called  out. 

Jean  was  thirty,  a  powerful  man  of  average  height.  He  had  the  look  of  a  sailor, 
but  his  living  was  the  land.  He  had  married  late,  taking  five  years  to  pick  a  wife, 
for  he  wanted  one  who  would  bring  him  money  and  looks  as  well.  Marie  pleased 
him  in  both  respects.  In  the  village  the  marriage  was  considered  another  hard 
bargain  driven  by  a  man  who  was  famous  for  them.  Jean  was  a  hard  man.  He 
might  have  been  hated  had  he  not  been  a  cautious  one  too.  As  it  was,  he  had  a 
remarkably  acute  ability  to  detect  inimical  strength  and  to  propitiate  it.  Far  from 
being  hated,  he  was  admired — and  feared  a  little  for  his  strange  ideas,  or  rather 
for  speaking  them. 

Marie  was  still  crying  in  the  kitchen.     Jean  went  in  to  her  and  dried  her  eyes. 
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"Enough,"  he  said,  and  kissed  her. 

"Are  you  a  poet,  Jean,  that  the  weather  and  the  sea  and  all  those  things  mean 
so  much  to  you?"  She  was  crying  again.  "I  only  meant,  I  thought  .  .  .  please 
excuse  me."     Her  good  and  stupid  little  girl's  face  was  blotched  with  tears. 

"I  don't  say  I  like  them,  Marie.  But  they  are  strong,  and  we  must  stay  with 
them  and  serve  them  and  be  their  friends." 

A  more  imaginative  girl  might  have  thought  her  husband  mad,  but  Marie 
believed  him  unquestioningly.     "Like  God?"  she  said,  crossing  herself. 

"Monsieur  le  cure  says  they  are  God;  that  God  is  everything,"  answered  Jean; 
"but  he  is  not.  There  are  other  things.  God  is  strong  too,  and  he  too  must  be  our 
friend.    We  go  to  church  for  that.    But  there  are  other  things." 

"Then  what  do  you  mean?  Not  spirits!  We  were  taught  at  school  that  there 
were  no  spirits." 

"Ah,  I  don't  know.  I  think  there  are;  but  what  I  mean  is  hard  to  say."  He 
knew  she  would  not  understand;  but  he  knew  too  that  if  he  could  tell  her  anything, 
she  would  believe  it.    He  was  not  used  to  thinking  this  kind  of  thought. 

"Look,  Marie,  you  know  the  ocean  is  strong." 

"Yes,  Jean." 

"That  strongness  is  alive,  and  I  must  make  it  be  our  friend.  There  is  a  like 
strongness  in  the  heath.  It  must  be  our  friend."  Marie  looked  at  him  wonderingly, 
"I  see." 

Marie  and  Jean  had  three  children,  two  boys  and  one  girl.  When  little  Jean 
was  born,  his  father  looked  at  him  in  the  cradle  and  said  to  the  doctor,  "He  is  not 
strong?" 

"Ooooooooh,  I  wouldn't  say  that,  friend,"  answered  the  doctor,  a  bland,  fat  little 
person  who  tended  the  people  of  the  three  neighbouring  villages  and  was  the  only 
one  who  could  exchange  Latin  words  with  the  cure.    "Wait  until  you  see  how  it  eats." 

"He'll  not  make  a  sailor.     I'll  give  him  to  the  church." 

"What's  that  you're  saying,  husband?"  whispered  Marie. 

"The  church  shall  have  him."    Marie  moved  to  cross  herself. 

So  it  was  decided.  In  time  young  Jean  grew  up,  and  was  sent  away  to  school. 
Madeleine  Marie  Anne,  was  dedicated  in  the  same  way  by  her  father — to  the  land. 
As  she  lay  in  her  cradle  it  was  decided  that  she  should  marry  a  farmer. 

"That  will  be  nice,  dear,"  said  Marie. 

Pierre  Louis  was  third,  and  a  sailor  before  he  had  been  twenty  minutes  in  the 
world.    Jean  now  had  three  fine  children,  but  he  was  not  satisfied. 

"Can't  you  manage  to  make  me  a  fourth?"  he'd  say.  And  if  something  happened 
amiss  on  the  farm,  if  the  cider  press  failed  or  a  calf  was  born  dead,  Jean  would  over- 
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whelm  his  wife  with  reproaches.  One  day  the  cure  came  to  call  on  her  and 
instructed  her,  while  he  ate  her  fresh  butter,  in  the  duty  of  a  wife  to  bear  children. 
With  tears  pouring  down  her  face  the  poor  woman  answered,  "But  what  can  I  do, 
Monsieur  le  cure?     I'm  sure  I'm  ready  enough,  but  I  can't." 

She  even  made  pilgrimages  to  "Pardons,"  several  kilometers  away,  taking  the 
children  with  her  and  making  each  light  a  taper  to  his  patron  saint.  It  was  no  use. 
Soon  she  was  too  old,  and  Jean  ceased  scolding  her.  One  by  one  the  children  left — 
the  eldest  to  help  the  old  cure  of  Plouhinec,  Madeleine  to  marry  a  farmer  further 
inland,  and  young  Pierre  Louis  to  be  a  cabin  boy  on  a  freighter  sailing  from 
Saint  Malo. 

Jean  was  rich.  The  farm  throve  in  spite  of  occasional  setbacks.  His  orchard 
was  the  pride  of  the  countryside.  When  inland  farmers  taunted  the  fishermen  with 
their  barren  coast  that  grew  nothing  but  sea-anemones  and  rocks,  they  would  answer, 
"Ah,  but  you  should  see  Jean  Lebas'  apples,  sweet — and  juicy.  He  gets  about  10 
litres  from  each  tree."  Still  Jean  was  uneasy.  If  ever  the  milk  soured  or  the  wind 
shook  down  too  many  green  apples,  he  would  mutter,  "If  only  I'd  had  four!" 

Then  one  day  there  was  a  scandal;  a  girl  who  worked  in  the  shop  which  sold 
Jean's  cider  and  his  eau  de  vie  was  found  to  be  with  child.  She  was  a  wild  girl,  and 
rather  beautiful,  with  thick  yellow  hair  and  a  strong  lithe  body,  full-breasted  and 
slender-hipped.  For  a  long  while  she  would  not  tell  who  the  father  was.  When  she 
could  no  longer  work,  the  doctor  took  her  in,  sheltered  her  and  cared  for  her. 
Finally  the  news  leaked  out  that  old  Jean  Lebas  had  sired  the  bastard.  The  child 
was  born  a  girl.  As  soon  as  it  was  born  the  father  claimed  it.  Its  mother  was  only 
too  glad.  A  few  months  after  her  delivery,  she  married  the  doctor.  The  scandal 
of  that  marriage  distracted  the  village  and  its  priest.  The  little  blond  baby  at 
Jean's  farm  was  almost  forgotten.  Unlike  his  other  children,  the  little  girl  had  no 
fate  orally  assigned  her  by  her  father.  He  did  not  know  how  to  say  in  words  what 
he  intended.  Marie  loved  the  child  and  wanted  to  have  her  baptised  Jeannette  Yvonne. 
Jean  refused  to  have  her  baptised.  Not  only  that,  he  forbade  any  religious  teaching 
to  be  given  her. 

At  six  the  child  was  a  wild  little  thing,  still  nameless  and  unbaptised.  Marie, 
fat,  simple  and  good  natured,  could  do  nothing  with  her;  the  servant  girl,  who 
slapped  her  in  private,  was  still  less  successful.  Rain  or  shine  she  played  all  day 
by  herself  on  the  moor,  wandering  far  out  into  the  barren  land.  Marie  worried, 
but  Jean  would  suffer  no  one  to  prevent  the  child.  Sometimes  he  would  take  her 
down  the  cliff  to  the  seaside.  A  kind  of  madness  seized  her  then.  She  ran  from 
rock  to  rock,  climbing  like  a  little  goat,  or  danced  patterns  of  wet  footprints  in  the 

{Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Realize  now  the  terror  of  the  heart 

That  holds  for  holding's  sake,  finds  nothing  gained. 

Recall  the  naught  of  wholes  held  but  in  part, 

The  stark  eternity  of  time  restrained. 

Pierce  deep  into  the  horror  of  the  held. 

Sever  the  mind  from  an  unowning  hold. 

Leave  dead  what  music's  self-possession  felled 

To  render  waiting  worlds  force  to  unfold. 

And  this  the  reason:  world  is  always  there. 

Straws  unclutched  alone  make  safety  felt, 

Alone  give  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  air 

And  reveal  time  perpetually  redealt. 

None  can  be  lost  which  is  not  claimed,  possessed. 

Thwart  not  your  world's  potential  all,  and  rest. 


MARY  DIMOCK,  '39 
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Bus  Scene 

RUTH  LEHR,  '41 

IT  WAS  a  cold  fall  day,  raining  and  dreary — a  day  to  accentuate  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  the  late  downtown   rush  hour.      Dull  bodies  and  glistening  umbrellas 
milled  across  the  streets  and  huddled  in  groups  at  bus  stops,  splashed  by  every 
passing  car.     A  bus  drew  up  along  the  curb,  took  on  passengers,  and  left  the  rest 
standing  disconsolately  in  the  heavy  rain. 

Finally  the  right  bus  stopped,  and  the  umbrellas  surged  forward,  elbowing  one 
another  in  vain  efforts  to  get  seats.  Each  one  shook  rain  on  the  driver's  shiny  sui,t. 
The  wetness  made  him  rebel  against  the  fact  his  job  depended  on  no  complaints  from 
passengers,  and  he  angrily  ordered  them  to  pack  farther  back  in  the  aisle. 

With  a  lurch  the  bus  moved  forward  in  the  matted  traffic.  The  lights  cast 
garish  shadows  on  the  people  who  tilted  and  swayed  with  every  shudder  of  the  bus. 
Their  lack  of  expression  was  heightened  by  the  shrill  giggles  of  some  short-skirted 
girls  in  the  rear  seats.  A  tall  gaunt  man  stood  in  the  aisle  and  stared  down  at  them 
woodenly.  This  facial  configuration  was  a  common  one,  shared  by  all  the  other 
passengers.  Eyes  passed  wearily  from  listless  contemplation  of  the  feathers  on  the 
hat  in  front  of  them  to  the  desolate  aspect  presented  by  the  bare  trees  seen  through 
mud-splashed  windows.  Each  new  passenger  was  stared  at  with  an  utter  lack  of 
interest  until  he  in  turn  succumbed  to  the  general  atmosphere  and  became  wooden. 

From  a  flower  stall  on  a  corner  gay  groups  of  color  struck  a  contrast  with  the 
universal  grayness.  A  fur-coated  woman  carrying  a  large  bouquet  of  brilliant  pink 
carnations  boarded  the  bus,  and  contrived  to  protect  the  flowers  from  being  crushed. 
When  she  finally  found  a  seat,  the  carnations  nodded  against  the  shoulder  of  an  old 
charwoman.  They  formed  such  a  splash  of  color  that  they  became  the  focal  point  of 
attention  for  the  immobile  passengers. 

At  the  next  stop  she  rang  the  bell,  and  as  she  pushed  her  way  to  the  door  all 
the  eyes  followed  her  and  stolidly  noted  how  one  of  the  carnations  became  loosened 
from  the  bunch.  When  she  stepped  down,  she  jolted  the  bouquet  so  that  the  flower 
fell  behind  her  as  she  hurried  away. 

Blank  eyes  watched  the  bright  pink  blossom  fall  into  a  mud  puddle,  watched 
the  rain  fall  heavily,  beating  it  down. 
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The  Elephant  Forgets 


BESS  LOMAX,  '41 


/^iNCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an  ele- 
^-^  phant  who  lived  all  by  himself  on 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  It 
was  a  very  small  island,  just  exactly  big 
enough  for  the  elephant  to  get  up  and 
stretch  on  without  knocking  down  the 
single  palm  tree  that  grew  in  the  exact 
center  of  the  island.  The  elephant  was 
very  fond  of  the  palm  tree.  He  used 
to  sit  under  it  every  evening  with  his 
back  to  the  setting  sun,  and  watch  the 
greyness  creeping  up  toward  him  and 
think  how  nice  a  picture  it  must  make — 
the  little  island  alone  in  the  sea  with 
the  one  palm  tree  growing  on  it  and 
the  grey  bulk  of  the  elephant  silhouetted 
against  the  sun.  And  he  would  think 
very  quiet  thoughts  to  himself  and  try 
a  little  to  remember  how  he  ever  came 
to  be  alone  on  an  island  in  the  sea. 
But  all  he  could  remember  was  the  sun 
and  the  stars  and  the  single  palm  tree 
and  the  little  island  and  the  sea  all 
around. 

One  day  a  Hitler  Jugend  maiden  who 
had  been  on  board  a  ship  which  had 
sunk  several  days  before  swam  up  to 
the  island  and  began  to  dry  off  on  the 
sand.  She  explained  to  the  elephant 
that  everyone  else  on  the  ship  had 
drowned,  but  due  to  her  excellent  train- 
ing in  preparedness,  she  had  thought- 
fully tied  around  her  waist  before  be- 
ginning  the   voyage   a    small    life    pre- 


server and  had  tucked  away  a  couple 
of  waterproof  biscuits  in  the  cartridge 
cases  on  her  belt.  Thus,  she  explained, 
she  had  come  safely  ashore,  and  when 
she  was  dried  a  little  she  got  up  to  look 
about  for  a  way  of  returning  home. 
Finding  nothing  on  the  island  but  the 
elephant  and  the  palm  tree,  she  stayed 
where  she  was,  and  during  the  following 
months  she  and  the  elephant  became 
very  attached  to  each  other. 

They  determined  to  marry.  The  Hit- 
ler Jugend  maiden,  used  by  this  time 
to  the  austerities  and  simplicities  of  life 
on  the  island,  had  shown  herself  will- 
ing to  dispense  with  the  ceremony,  but 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Restless,  wearisome,  unceasing  movement, 

Toiling  doing  in  little  actions. 

In  inch  like  crawling  living  when  mind  fixations  fade, 

When  the  here  to  there  of  direction 

Is  lost  in  an  uncolored  senseless  maze. 

Small  movements  are  unconscious 

The  way  they  have  no  adherence 

To  the  brightness  mind  takes  from  things. 

They  are  small  and  make  the  world  as  small 

As  the  distances  of  the  body. 

Happenings  greatly  thought  about 

Are  filled  in  with  body  inching 

To  stream  solid  and  continuous. 

The  great  spread  of  space  between  things  known  and  familiar 

Makes  their  planes  disjoint, 

What  cannot  meet  seem  separately  flat. 

Unmindful  movements  are  the  stuff  of  the  most  known  self, 
Subconscious  mind  consistency  is  always  passively  present: 
This  passive  self  the  world  must  penetrate. 

It  lies  between  the  mind's  perceptions. 

In  the  same  way  it  fills  the  airy  discreteness 

Of  earth's  magnitudes,  filling  a  void  with  a  void 

More  tangible  and  close. 

Is  it  only  because  mind  darkness  can  hold 

That  space  can  contain  when  it  is  darkened? 

One  must  conceive  space  like  the  passive  mind 

Connecting  the  world  together. 

Its  darkness  cannot  be  seen  but  spatial  assimilation  is  known. 
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Unimaginative  actions  effect  darkness  and  continuity. 

They  are  of  unbroken  substance  contradicting  world  multiplicity 

and  discreteness. 
Unimaginative — most  wearisome  repetitions — 
But  increasing  the  substance  of  continuous  consciousness. 
Dull  platitudinous  side  of  life,  yet  unbroken, 
Able  to  hold  and  associate  the  brightness. 

Half  remote  softness  of  the  always  present. 

Intangibility  of  the  indifferent. 

So  familiar  when  things  happen  that  way — ignored, 

Never  probed  to  understand. 

Improbable? 

This  is  the  substance  of  philosophy's  dark  mystery — 
Ultimate  abstraction  to  perfect  unity — the  limit  of  thought. 
Each  detail  of  life  is  in  this  same  boundary. 

CONSTANCE  RENNINGER,  '39 


No  Pain,  Please — 

VIRGINIA  NICHOLS,  '41 


M 


"RS.  NOVELL  sat  on  the  softest  sofa  and  looked  at  the  print  called  May  Morning 
Or  on  the  opposite  wall.     She  wrinkled  her  forehead  in  an  effort  to  read  the 
Or;  remembered  herself,  and  smoothed  her  forehead  out  with  a  white  finger. 
Oh  dear,  thought  Mrs.  Novell,  wrinkles.  .  .  .  With  a  resettling  movement  she  straight- 
ened her  skirt. 

"The  Doctor  will  see  you  next,  Mrs.  Novell."  She  got  up  and  moved  towards 
the  door.  "I'm  sorry,  I  mean  after  the  patient  he  has  now."  Mrs.  Novell  sat  down 
again.  Why  did  she  say  he  would  see  me  now,  she  thought,  if  she  meant  he  would 
see  me  next.  I  must  have  looked  a  fool.  The  room)  was  empty  but  Mrs.  Novell 
seldom  thought  of  herself  as  being  alone.  With  a  gesture  of  annoyance  she  replaced 
the  Life's  that  had  been  left  on  the  sofa. 

She  found  herself  looking  at  May  Morning  Or  again.  It  was  crooked  on  the 
wall.    Why  did  that.  ...  A  moment  seemed  to  have  repeated  itself.     She  knew  what 
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she  would  do  next.  She  would  get  up  and  straighten  it,  and  then,  .  .  .  with  a  catch 
of  her  breath  Mrs.  Novell  remembered  .  .  .  and  then  .  .  .  pain.  It  had  happened 
that  way  the  night  before.  Her  mind  slid  away  from  reality.  She  tried  to  remember 
it  again  and  failed.  It  had  just  been  something.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Novell  felt  a  little  silly. 
After  all,  it  had  just  been  a  little  something  that  hurt  her.  The  Doctor  would  tell 
her  what,  of  course,  the  Doctor  would  tell  her.  And  it  wouldn't  be  anything  to 
worry  about.     In  fact,  it  seemed  almost  stupid.  .  .  . 

She  looked  down  at  her  gloves.  Why  had  she  come?  The  Doctor  wouldn't 
have  anything  to  say.  How  could  he?  She  didn't  really  have  anything  to  say  to 
him.  That,  that  feeling  .  .  .  well,  Mrs.  Novell  pushed  the  matter  back  into  a  cubby- 
hole. She  couldn't  remember.  Nothing  was  left  but  a  vague  fear,  except  the 
loneliness.  She  remembered  the  loneliness.  Her  husband  had  been  in  the  room 
but  somehow  it  hadn't  mattered.  It  was  almost  as  if  while  he  had  been  in  the  room 
she  hadn't  been.  She'd  been.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Novell  caught  herself  ...  as  if  she'd  been 
somewhere  else.    She  smiled  whimsically.    What  an  interesting  mind  she  had. 

Mrs.  Novell  became  very,  very  bored  quite  suddenly.  She  wanted  to  go.  She 
raised  her  head  and  saw  May  Morning  Or  in  front  of  her.  Still  crooked.  With  an 
oddly  impatient  motion  she  got  up  and  straightened  it.  The  movement  brought 
back  the  whole  moment  she  thought  she  had  forgotten.  "Mrs.  Novell,  the  Doctor 
will  see  you  now."  With  a  feeling  of  panic  she  stooped  to  pick  up  her  purse,  and 
then  went  into  the  consulting  room.  "Good  morning,  Doctor,"  Mrs.  Novell  clasped 
her  purse  very  tightly  and  spoke  quite  fast.  "So  sorry  to  bother  you,"  she  said, 
"but  my  hayfever  has  been  ...  so  bad." 
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The  Communists  and  the  United  Front 

AGNES  SPENCER,  '39 

IN  CONSIDERING  the  position  of  the  Communist  Party  in  world  and  national 
politics  today  we  must  first  look  upon  the  objective  conditions  out  of  which  its 
policy  has  grown.  Not  only  students,  but  the  population  as  a  whole  have  been 
forced  by  these  conditions  into  more  active  thinking  and  a  frantic  attempt  to  find  a 
positive  program  for  peace  and  democracy.  It  is  firstly  the  rise  of  fascism  and 
the  spread  of  its  offensive  against  peace,  and  secondly  the  great  depression  which 
have  been  the  objective  factors  behind  our  United  Front  policy. 

Liberal  and  Communist  Analysis  of  Fascism 
Many  political  observers  have  characterized  fascism  as  a  lower  middle  class 
movement.  This  is  the  attitude  of'  Scott  Nearing  and  Norman  Thomas.  The  latter 
analyzes  fascism  as  "an  extra-legal,  usually  violent  effort,  primarily  of  the  middle 
class  or  a  large  section  of  it,  to  maintain  its  own  status  and  perpetuate  the  class 
division  of  income.  ...  It  is  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  plutocracy,  or  'the  inter- 
national bankers,'  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  organized  proletariat."1  If  this  were  the 
case,  we  would  expect  to  see  this  class  large  and  flourishing  in  Germany.  In  fact, 
however,  the  crushing  of  the  small  business  man  and  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
trusts  and  cartels  is  proceeding  at  an  unheard  of  rate.  According  to  the  League  of 
Nations  statistics,  the  number  of  companies  in  Germany  with  a  capital  of  less  than 
500,000  Reichsmark  dropped  from  5,632  in  1932  to  3,863  in  1936.-  The  New  York 
Times  states  that  the  tax  burden  increased  75  per  cent  from  1932  to  1936-7,  and  "the 
larger  part  of  the  increased  tax  burden  has  been  borne  by  'little  men'  drawing  wages 
and  salaries."3  The  power  of  government  "to  forbid  the  establishment  of  new 
enterprises"  as  well  as  the  power  to  compel  membership  in  the  big  cartels  spells 
"coordination"  for  the  little  business  man  to  the  point  where  he  can  no  longer  be 
considered  economically  independent.4 

There  is  another  point  of  view  on  fascism,  expressed  by  Walter  Lippman,  who 
says  that  National  Socialism  is  "collectivizing"  and  "socializing"  industry.  Robert 
Brady,  who  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  forms  of  economic  power  in  the 
Third  Reich,  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  socialism:  ".  .  .  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  'planned  organization'  should  be  understood  not  as  social-economic  planning  in 


1  Socialist  Call,  August  15,  1936. 

2  League  of  Nations  Economic  Intelligence  Service,  "World  Economic  Survey,"  1935-37. 
"New  York  Tines,  November  9,  1936. 

1  Robert  A.  Brady,  The  Spirit  and  Structure  oj  German  Fascism,  New  York,  1932. 
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the  socialist  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  'business  coordination'  with  a  view  to  the 
exercise  of  monopoly  powers."5  Rudolph  Callman,  a  Nazi  economist,  writing  in 
1934  on  National  Socialist  common  law  has  this  to  say  about  the  purposes  of  eco- 
nomic activity:  "The  economic  man  of  the  exchange  economy  is  dominated  by  the 
striving  for  gain.  The  gain  incentive  of  the  individual  is  the  steady  effective  basic 
factor  of  world  economy;  out  of  it  comes  for  economic  men  the  end  purpose  of 
professional  activity.  All  other  objectives  set  are  only  means  to  the  attainment  of 
this  final  goal.  .  .  ."  Economic  actions  which  are  necessary  but  not  directly  con- 
nected with  making  profits  "are  no  more  than  the  means  to  the  reaching  of  a 
dominating  ultimate  objective:  making  profits.  It  is  a  question  of  temperament  and 
of  general  economic  conditions  whether  the  striving  for  gain  is  explained  as  main- 
tenance of  profits  or  increase  of  profits."  (Italics  by  Callman.)6  The  only  object 
of  economic  activity  is  for  the  National  Socialists  profits.  Truly  a  "socialist"  ideal. 
One  difference  between  this  form  of  capitalism  and  that  in  a  democratic  country  is 
that  freedom  of  enterprise  for  the  small  business  man  is  eliminated.  Through 
decrees  forbidding  the  formation  of  firms  with  small  capitalizations,  the  profits  Mr. 
Callman  refers  to  are  reserved  for  big  business  monopolists.  The  Foreign  Policy 
Association  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Nazis  are  rapidly  returning  to  the 
finance  capitalists  the  shares  in  private  and  industrial  concerns  acquired  by  the 
German  government  in  the  pre-Hitler  era.7 

The  Communist  Party  has  always  maintained  that  fascism  is  the  rule  of  the 
most  reactionary  section  of  finance  monopoly.  If  this  is  true,  then  what  is  the 
result  for  the  rest  of  the  population?  For  the  lower  middle,  class  and  the  intelli- 
gentsia it  has  spelt  complete  lack  of  opportunity  for  self  expression  in  art  and 
intellectual  pursuits.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  expulsion  of  all  great 
artists  and  thinkers  and  the  burning  of  their  books.  The  death  of  culture  under 
fascism  is  for  the  communists  inseparable  from,  and  indeed  a  result  of,  the  attempt 
to  crush  the  independence  of  these  classes  in  the  economic  sphere.  The  worker  is 
denied  the  right  to  strike  or  to  move  from  place  to  place  to  find  better  work.8  Real 
hourly  wages  are  lower  than  they  were  in  1932,  the  low  point  of  the  depression.9 
The  peasant  is  chained  to  the  land,  and  the  intellectual  to  the  ideological  machine 
of  the  Nazis.  The  Catholic  Church,  which  also  resists  Nazi  doctrine,  must  submit 
or  be  persecuted. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events,  it  is  unnecessary  to  review  the  foreign  policy  of 


5  Robert  A.  Brady,  op.  cit.,  p.  357. 

6  Rudolph  Callman,  Das  Deutsche  Kartelbrecht,  Berlin,  1934,  quoted  in  Brady,  p.  357. 

7  Social  Trends  in  the  3rd  Reich,  John  C.  de  Wilde,  F.P.A.  Report,  May  1,  1937. 

8  lb.  d. 

9  League  of  Nations,  op.  cit. 
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fascism.  The  communists  see  this  phase  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  inability  of 
the  German  people  to  consume  the  products  of  their  economy.  The  intensive 
exploitation  of  the  German  people  by  monopoly  finance  capital  has  so  lowered  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  public  that  German  capitalism,  more  desperately  than 
that  of  any  other  nation,  is  forced  to  seek  foreign  markets  for  its  products  and 
new  "spheres  of  influence"  in  which  it  can  more  favorably  invest  its  capital  than 
at  home.  Markets  must  be  found  abroad,  and  there  are  in  general  two  ways  of 
doing  this — by  underselling,  which  means  reducing  costs  at  home  at  the  expense  of 
still  further  depressing  purchasing  power,  or  the  acquisition  of  markets  by  forcible 
methods.  The  subordination  of  the  German  economy  to  the  armament  industry 
causes  a  shortage  of  vital  raw  materials  in  other  industries,  and  thus  intensifies 
the  drive  for  war.  There  is  ample  statistical  basis  for  the  communist  belief  that 
the  democratic  countries  are  able,  by  sheer  economic  pressure,  to  halt  this  drive, 
which,  as  is  shown  by  its  very  nature,  is  insatiable  and  can  never  be  "appeased." 
Our  policy  within  and  without  Germany  and  Italy  is  to  try  to  unite  all  those 
people  who  are  opposed  to  fascism,  whatever  their  reasons.  We  believe  that  fascism 
does  not  represent  the  interests  of  the  majority,  or  even  of  a  large  minority,  in 
Germany  or  in  any  other  country,  and  we  do  everything  in  our  power  to  help  these 
forces  unite  in  the  struggle  for  peace  and  democracy.  This  is  what  our  policy  of 
the  United  Front  means  in  the  international  sphere.  It  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
realize  internally  in  every  country. 

The  United  Front  in  America 

This    brings  me   to   the   policy   of  the   United   Front   in   America.      The   great 

depression  has  meant  a  tremendous  drop  in  the  living  standards  of  a  large  section 

of  our  people.     Many  who  felt  secure  as  members  of  the  middle  class  have  had  to 

give  up  their  businesses  and  work  for  wages.     Countless  others  have  been  burdened 

with  so  much  worry  that  their  lot  is  scarcely  preferable  to  that  of  a  worker  in  a 

factory.     Unemployment  and  low  wages  have  hit  the  working  class  most  of  all.     I 

remember  with  what  a  sense  of  shock  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  that  a  survey 

had  shown  that  one-third  of  our   population  has  an   income  of  $471   or    less   per 

family  for  a  year. 

a.     New  Alignments 

In  the  midst  of  this  crisis,  old  party  lines  have  changed.     Instead  of  representing 

different  sectional  interests,  the  two  great  parties  can  now  be  differentiated  on  the 

basis   of  "Progress   vs.   Reaction."      As  President  Roosevelt   said   in   his   Maryland 

speech,  both  camps  are  aware  of  the  problems  that  face  us,  but   the  conservatives 

"not  only  declined  to  take  any  lead  in  solving  these  problems  in  cooperation  with 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Souvenirs  on  Robert  Dreyfus 

MARGARET  MacG.  OTIS,  '39 

I  NEVER  would  have  thought  of  attempting  such  a  sadly  autumn-crocus  and  fin-de- 
siecle  form  of  literature  as  the  souvenir  if  it  had  not  been  for  M.  Dreyfus. 
"On  fait  des  recherches  sur  Proust  a  votre  universite,  Meess  Margarret?"  he 
once  purred  gently.  "Eh  bien,  quand  vous  y  retournez,  vous  pourrez  ecrire  vos 
propres  souvenirs  sur  Marcel  Proust."  Then  he  crossed  his  arms  and  sank  back  into 
the  sofa,  as  if  to  imply  that  it  was  my  turn  now,  half-closing  his  eyes  so  that  I 
could  not  tell  whether  he  was  being  polite  or  malicious  or  both  at  the  same  time. 
Whatever  his  intentions  may  have  been,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  quite  enough 
has  been  said  or  written  about  Proust,  especially  by  those  who  do  not  know  very 
much  about  him.  I  much  prefer  writing  souvenirs  on  Robert  Dreyfus,  a  friend  of 
Proust's,  but  more  than  that,  a  historian  and  critic  in  his  own  right,  and  more  than 
that,  a  gay  quick-witted  and  kindly  little  man. 

The  day  I  first  called  at  his  apartment  to  ask  some  questions  for  a  paper  I 
was  writing,  I  had  not  exactly  expected  to  meet  the  little  boy  who  had  played  with 
Marcel  in  the  Champs  Elysees — more  likely  a  large  and  intimidating  Proustian 
fanatic.  He  had  expected,  he  told  me  afterwards,  a  mature  and  well-grounded  Ph.D. 
aspirant.  I  do  not  know  which  of  us  was  the  more  surprised.  M.  Dreyfus  seemed 
small  and  gentle.  He  had  wide-set  blue  eyes,  a  smooth  white  moustache  and  an 
almost  exaggerated  politeness  of  manner  which  amused  no  one  more  than  himself. 
To  him,  I  probably  did  not  seem  much  over  twelve.  Later  on  in  the  year,  in  fact, 
when  I  came  down  with  the  measles,  he  wrote  me  a  most  sympathetic  letter,  hinting 
clearly,  however,  that  the  age  question  was  now  definitely  settled  and  I  could  no 
longer  decently  put  up  any  pretense. 

"Alors,  vous  vous  interessez  a  Proust,  Mademoiselle?"  he  said,  looking  rather 
odd,  and  I  think  that  we  were  both  relieved  that  we  did  not  have  to  take  each 
other  very  seriously. 

We  seldom  discussed  Proust  at  all.  M.  Dreyfus  would  prefer  to  elaborate  extra- 
ordinary theories  of  his  own. 

"Nous  allons  fonder  une  nouvelle  ecole,  Meess  Margarret,"  he  said  one  morning. 
"Je  trouve  le  nom  'diagonaliste'  tres  bien.  Nous  allons  fonder  l'ecole  diagonaliste." 
Whereupon,  producing  pencil  and  paper,  he  wrote  the  date,  time,  place  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  founding  of  the  school,  which  was  first  to  invade  the  field  of  art  and 
then  gradually  permeate  other  worlds.  He  was  to  frame  the  manifestoes;  I  was 
to  create  the  initial  works  of  art. 
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"En  tous  cas,  pas  de  lignes  diagonales."  He  warned,  "Ce  serait  trop  bete." 
But  I  objected  that  total  omission  of  diagonal  lines  would  be  equally  banal,  so  we 
compromised  on  a  moderate  dosage.  From  this,  he  went  on  to  describe  his  break- 
fasts with  infinite  satisfaction — mainly  fruit-cake  and  mulberry  jam. 

"Mais  il  faut  que  vous  goutiez  ma  confiture  de  mures!"  and  he  rang  for  porto, 
cakes  and  jam.    I  drank  the  porto;  he  ate  the  cakes  and  jam. 

He  always  showed  the  greatest  interest  in  what  I  did  at  Paris,  how  I  amused 
myself. 

"Tiens,  c'est  tres  interessant,"  he  would  murmur.  Once  he  suddenly  turned  upon 
me  with. 

"Dites^moi,  Meess  Margarret,  avez  vous  des  sentiments  tendres  pour  quelqu'un?" 
I  was  so  unnerved  at  his  surprise  attack  that  I  merely  giggled  in  a  feeble  sort  of 
way.  He  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"Mais  qu'est-ce  qu'ils  sont,  ces  Americains!" 

As  far  as  my  general  knowledge  of  Proust  was  concerned  we  shared  no  illusions. 
He  would  dissemble  astonishment  and  indignation  at  certain  gaps  in  my  reading, 
and  then  afterwards  admit  that  he  hated  all  books  on  Proust  except  recollections  and 
souvenirs.    One  Sunday  I  lunched  at  his  apartment. 

"Je  vais  vous  faire  rencontrer  Mme.  Scheikevitch,"  he  said  when  I  arrived. 
I  answered  how  nice  or  words  to  the  effect. 

"Quoi?  Cela  ne  vous  dit  rien?  Mais  vous  etes  d'une  ignorance  crasse, 
Mademoiselle.  Elle  a  ecrit  un  des  livres  les  plus  importants  sur  Proust  et  elle  sera 
ravie  quand  je  lui  dit  que  vous  n'avez  jamais  meme  entendu  son  nom."  At  that 
moment  Mme.  Scheikevitch  arrived.     M.  Dreyfus  rose  to  greet  her. 

"Marie,  j'aimerais  vous  presenter  une  petite  Americaine  tres  admiratrice  de  vos 
oeuvres."    He  then  left  us  face  to  face. 

I  like  best  to  remember  M.  Dreyfus  as  host  at  a  large  tea.  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  better.  As  every  one  seemed  to  know  and  like  each  other  there  was  no  need  to 
"manage"  the  guests,  but  he  floated  from  group  to  group  with  such  evident  enjoyment 
that  others  could  not  help  but  absorb  his  spirits.  At  eight  o'clock,  in  fact,  a  con- 
siderable contingent  still  showed  no  signs  of  departing.  The  telephone  rang  in  the 
next  room.  M.  Dreyfus  left  us  for  a  few  moments  and  then  returned  like  the  White 
Rabbit,  "splendidly  dressed,  with  a  pair  of  white  kidrgloves  in  one  hand,"  a  cane 
and  an  immaculate  pearl-gray  hat  in  the  other. 

"Mes  chers  amis,"  he  announced  with  infinite  courtesy,  "je  serais  enchante  de 
vous  garder  ici  pendant  toute  la  nuit.  Vous  etes  chez  vous.  Seulement,  je  vous 
demande  de  m'excuse  mainlcnant.     J'ai  un  rendez-vous  au  Bois." 

With  that  he  bowed  and  "scurried  away  into  the  darkness  as  hard  as  he  could  go." 
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Absence  of  Image 


There  is  an  object 

And  its  image 

And  an  empty  picture  frame. 

Also  there  are 

Ears  that  hardly  listen 

Eyes  that  discover  incidentally 

Whatever  fact 

The  emptiness  of  autumn  air 

Does  not  deny. 

Eyes  that  sweep  blank  wall,  and  settle 
Attempting  to  project 
Image  of  absent  object. 

Absence  of  image 

Leaves  me  desolate 

And  leaves  the  empty  picture  frame 

Of  architectural  agonies — 

The  arch,  the  curve  of  stairway, 

The  pointed  window 

That  should  contain 

The  image. 

Viewing  the  incompleteness  of  the  scene 
The  uneasy  mind  clings  to  a  motto 
But  fails  to  remember  the  words. 


HESTER  CORNER,  '41 
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Division  in  the  Ballet 

OLIVIA  KAHN,  '41 


1%  /TOST  traditions  pass  necessarily 
J-»  J-  and  naturally  from  the  leadership 
of  one  man  to  that  of  another.  When 
such  a  tradition  is  literally  split  in  two, 
unusual  consequences  may  be  expected. 

Last  year  at  about  this  time  Leonide 
Massine  left  the  company  of  the  Ballets 
Russes  de  Monte  Carlo.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  other  dancers  who  had  been 
part  of  this  troupe,  among  them  Alex- 
andra Danilova,  Tamara  Toumanova, 
and  Marc  Platoff,  he  formed  a  new  bal- 
let group.  Later  tentative  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  reunite  the  diverg- 
ing companies,  but  these  plans  never 
materialized.  This  fall  Massine  has 
brought  his  dancers  to  America  while 
de  Basil  is  touring  Australia. 

Although  Massine  as  chief  choreogra- 
pher for  de  Basil  had  created  many  bal- 
lets, as  artistic  director  he  is  not  allowed 
to  produce  much  of  his  own  work. 
Sinphonie  Fantastique  and  Choreartium 
(set  to  the  music  of  Brahms'  Fourth 
symphony)  remain  the  property  of  the 
de  Basil  company.  Consequently  Mas- 
sine has  designed  an  unusual  number  of 
new  ballets  to  replenish  his  repertoire. 
He  has  had  to  provide  substitutes  for 
such  popular  favorites  as  Aurora's  Wed- 
ding, Boutique  Fantasque,  and  Coq  D'or. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the 
new  ballets  closely  parallel  the  old 
ones.     Bogalyri  has  all  the  hot  coloring 


and  elaborate  skirmishes  of  Coq  D'or 
and  Scheherezade,  UEpreuve  D'Amour 
is  a  rather  feeble  attempt  to  recapture 
the  almost  slapstick  comedy  of  the 
"Chinese"  dance  in  Aurora's  Wedding, 
and  Gaite  Parisienne  is  advertised  as  the 
"French  sister  of  Le  Beau  Danube." 

Massine  is  generally  acclaimed  as 
first  in  the  group  of  modern  choreogra- 
phers. It  is  difficult,  however,  for  one 
man  to  rebuild  a  ballet  repertoire  almost 
entirely  in  so  short  a  time.  For  not 
only  has  he  composed  or  supervised  the 
composition  of  seven  new  ballets,  he 
has  also  revived  some  of  the  old  ballets 
such  as  Carnaval  and  Coppelia,  which 
have  not  been  seen  here  for  several 
years.  Le  Beau  Danube  has  new  cos- 
tumes and  changes  in  choreography. 

Still,  at  times,  something  seems  to  be 
missing.  A  characteristic  peculiar  to 
ballet  is  that  although  it  needs  new 
ideas  and  inspirations  it  is  also  de- 
pendent upon  its  classical  reserve.  The 
Ballets  Russes  is  universally  known  and 
loved  for  its  tradition,  for  the  familiar 
and  expected  ballets.  The  loss  of  one 
or  more  of  these  dances  is  unfortunate. 
The  loss  of  the  majority  of  them  might 
be  a  calamity  for  a  group  less  well 
trained  and  alive  than  the  Massine 
troupe. 

{Continued  on  Page  42) 
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My  Older  Brother  Lewis 

DOROTHY  COUNSELMAN,  '41 

f  I  iHERE  was  no  doubt  about  it,  they 
•*-  said;  she  was  a  very  strange  girl, 
perhaps  even  a  little — well,  you  know, 
for  surely  no  normal  child  would  have 
done  that,  at  dancing  school  too  and  in 
front  of  her  mother  and  all  her  mother's 
friends.  Something  was  wrong  and  they 
thought  that  Mrs.  Bentley  should  be 
spoken  to,  because  in 
all  fairness  to  every 
one,  was  she  the  kind 
of  little  girl  that  their 
children  should  be  al- 
lowed to  associate 
with?  Most  of  the 
women  had  discussed 
the  question  carefully 
with  their  husbands, 
bridge  partners  and 
dinner  guests,  and  all 
had  agreed:  some  sort 
of  stand  must  be  taken. 

The  object  of  this  discussion,  how- 
ever, was  happily  indifferent  to  it;  she 
was  aware,  of  course,  that  she  was  being 
talked  about  and  that  her  mother  was 
"gravely  worried."  But  then  such  issues 
had  come  up  before,  and  after  a  few 
supperless  nights  or  movieless  Satur- 
days, the  whole  thing  had  been  forgot- 
ten. If  you  had  asked  her  opinion  about 
it,  she  would  probably  have  said  some- 
what elliptically,  My  brother  Lewis  is 
always  right.  And  that  for  her  would 
have  settled  the  affair. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  the  argument  cen- 
tered around  brother  Lewis  which  lit- 
erally made  it  an  argument  about  noth- 
ing, since  he  was,  or  at  least  according 
to  the  arguers  he  was,   non-existent. 

The  trouble  had  started  one   Friday 
afternoon   when,   in  the   middle   of   an 
otherwise      peaceful      dancing      class, 
nine  -  year  -  old    Kathy 
Bentley  had  risen  with 
the  happiest  of  smiles, 
curtsied,  and  begun  to 
waltz    in    perfect   time 
with    no    partner    but 
herself.      The    gallery 
of  mothers  and  nurses 
had  stared  in  horror  at 
this   strange   phenome- 
(  non,    the    rest    of    the 

1^  -■■-■ si.  class  stopped  dancing 
entirely  to  watch  her, 
and  all  had  been  genu- 
inely panicked  when,  after  a  few  more 
measures,  she  had  crooked  her  arm 
politely,  gone  over  to  her  chair, 
and  sat  arranging  her  skirts  with 
the  utmost  placidity.  Some  even 
said  that  she  had  patted  the  empty 
seat  beside  her  in  an  arch  invitation  to 
no  one  to  sit  down.  The  rest  of  the 
afternoon  had  hummed  with  the  indig- 
nant comments  of  parents  and  children 
alike,  but  nothing  more  exciting  had 
happened  for  the  dancing  master  had 
seen  to  it  that  Kathy  was  provided  with 
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a  visible  partner  till  the  class  ended. 

But  why,  almost  wept  her  mother  on  the  way  home,  will  you  give  me  just  one 
reason  why  you  had  to  make  a  spectacle  of  yourself  like  that?  Do  you  really  enjoy 
disgracing  me  in  public,  do  you  really  want  to  be  a  laughing  stock  among  all  your 
friends?     What  in  the  world  made  you  do  it? 

I  wasn't  doing  anything,  said  Kathy  calmly,  I  was  only  dancing  with  Lewis.  He 
likes  waltzes. 

And  just  who  is  Lewis  and  where  may  I  ask?  Now,  Kathy,  I  will  not  have  you 
lying  to  me.  I  saw  you  with  my  own  eyes  get  up  and  dance  by  yourself.  And  I 
assure  you  that  if  you  think  it's  funny,  I  don't.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  hold  up 
my  head  again. 

Well,  mother,  she  was  sad,  I  guess  you  don't  understand.  I'm  sorry  and  I'll  tell 
him  that  we  can't  do  it  again. 

That's  not  the  point.  I  really  don't  know  what  I  have  done  that  you  should 
behave  so  outrageously. 

The  arrival  of  the  taxi  brought  matters  to  a  temporary  close,  but  Kathy  knew 
that  the  reason  her  mother's  light  burned  so  late  that  night  was  because  she  was 
talking  it  over  with  father,  and  she  knew  the  next  morning  from  the  expression  on 
his  face  at  breakfast  that  he  wasn't  going  to  take  her  side  the  way  he  usually  did. 

They  didn't  make  a  fuss,  though,  as  she  had  expected;  instead  they  treated  her 
as  if  she  were  sick  and  had  to  be  watched  carefully.  They  asked  her  a  lot  of 
questions  too  which  didn't  make  any  sense  and  which  she  didn't  try  at  all  to  answer 
truthfully.  The  whole  business  puzzled  her  for  a  while  but  when  she  finally  was 
able  to  get  away  by  herself  one  afternoon,  she  told  Lewis  about  it  and  he  explained 
things  to  her. 

I'm  terribly  sorry,  he  said,  it's  all  my  fault  for  having  asked  you  to  dance  in 
the  first  place.  I  might  have  known  they  wouldn't  see  it  our  way  but  it  was  such 
awfully  nice  music.     Did  you  tell  them  anything  about  me? 

No,  I  didn't.  They  kept  asking  and  asking  about  you  but  I  wouldn't  say  a  thing. 
You  made  me  promise  not  to. 

Yes.  You  see,  Kathy,  they  can't  understand.  If  you  told  them  you  had  a  brother, 
they'd  think  you  were  a  little  off  and  take  you  to  a  doctor  or  something.  According 
to  them,  you'd  be  saying  things  that  weren't  true.  I  never  could  be  real  to  them  the 
way  I  am  to  you  so  it's  better  just  to  leave  it  alone.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people, 
the  kind  you  can  share  with  your  friends  and  the  kind  that  belong  to  you  only,  the 
ones  that  only  you  can  see  or  know.  We  know  that  we're  brother  and  sister  and  that 
we  always  will  be,  no  matter  what,  but  nobody  else  is  going  to  believe  us.  Do  you 
see  what  I  mean  at  all;  they'd  think  you  made  me  up. 
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Yes,  I  see,  said  Kathy,  but  you  won't  go  away,  will  you?  I  don't  care  what  they 
say,  I'll  always  like  you  best  and  things  wouldn't  be  any  fun  at  all  if  you  weren't 
around. 

I  won't  go,  he  said,  unless  I  turn  out  to  be  more  trouble  than  I'm  worth.  But 
look  it's  supper  time;  you'd  better  run. 

It  was  all  right  for  awhile  after  that,  for  though  the  children  at  school  made  it 
unpleasant  by  the  way  they  looked  at  her  and  the  things  they  said,  she  could  always 
count  on  Lewis  being  there  to  walk  home  with  her  in  the  afternoon  and  change 
everything  by  telling  her  wonderful  stories  or  thinking  up  new  games  for  them  to 
play.  Also,  the  less  time  she  spent  with  her  school  friends,  the  more  she  had  free 
for  him  and  this  alone  was  more  than  enough  to  reconcile  her  to  her  exile.  She 
saw  no  reason  to  regret  any  one  of  them  when  all  their  single  virtues  were  embodied 
and  completed  in  Lewis. 

One  day,  however,  an  unfortunate  thing  happened.  She  was  sitting  at  her  desk 
waiting  for  recess  to  end,  when  one  of  the  older  boys  came  up  and  began  to  tease  her. 

And  how  is  Lewis  today?  he  said.  I  hear  he  danced  every  waltz  with  you  last 
Friday,  nobody  else  had  a  chance.  Everyone  wanted  to  cut  in  on  him  but  they 
couldn't  find  him  to  cut.  Why  don't  you  introduce  him,  Kathy,  or  are  you  ashamed 
of  him?     Kathy's  got  a  beau  but  he  doesn't  show,  why  not,  we  know,  Kathy's  got — 

Suddenly  she  lost  her  temper  and  smacked  the  words  right  back  into  his  mouth 
with  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

You  shut  up,  she  cried,  you  shut  up  and  let  him  alone,  do  you  hear?  He's  my 
brother  and  you  can't  talk  that  way  to  me,  don't  you  ever  dare  do  it  again. 

By  lunch  time  everybody  in  the  class  knew  that  Kathy  Bentley  had  a  brother 
and  before  dinner  was  through  that  night,  all  their  families  knew  it  too;  Kathy's  was 
no  exception.  She  realized  when  they  came  up  to  say  good-night  to  her  together  that 
someone  had  told  them. 

Now  Kathy  look,  her  father  said,  this  business  has  gone  far  enough.  It's  all 
very  well  to  make  up  games  but  this  one  is  causing  your  mother  and  me  a  great  deal 
of  embarrassment,  and  it's  got  to  stop.  I  know  that  you're  an  only  child  and  that 
at  times  you  get  lonely  but  this  inventing  a  brother  for  yourself  and  believing  that 
it's  true  is  simply  all  WTong.  You  used  to  have  plenty  of  friends  but  you've  made 
such  a  fool  of  yourself  over  this  Lewis  that  you've  got  everyone  thinking  that  you're 
either  crazy  or  an  out  and  out  liar.    Now  why  don't  you — 

It  was  the  wrong  approach  and  Kathy  was  in  no  mood  for  explanations.     She 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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JOAN  GROSS,  '42 

First  there  had  to  be  conceptions 
Ideas,  fresh-sudden,  enthusiasms,  inspiration,  visions, 
Enterprises  flashing  with  new  ambition,  phone-calls,  sunlight,  decisions. 

Then  there  were  the  drawing  boards 
Sharp,  clean,  thin  ink  lines,  fractional  measurements,  precisions. 
Large  hands  with  quick  fingers  twisting  the  merry  figures  through  addition,  division. 

There  were  the  functions  of  x's 
Winking  at  each  other,  turning  somersaults,  see-sawing  in  and  out  of  equations, 
Animosities,  slammed  doors,  lengthy  conferences,  persuasions. 

And  then  the  contracts 
Inspections,  laboratory  tests,  specialists,  lawyers  and  prices 
And  earnest  young  men  with  superlative  products  and  new  ideas  and  devices. 

There  was,  of  course,  Labor, 
Blue  denim  filing  to  work,  sullen,  brawn-for-sale,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
Their  weary  lips  pressed  closed  against  the  violent  wrenchings  as  they  drilled. 

And  accidents, 
Unfortunate,  of  course,  and  unavoidable,  although  Life  Insurance  Companies  won't 

trust  the  occupation, 
Lives  hurtled  from  beams,  and  forgotten  all  but  checks  as  compensation. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  strikes  there  were, 
Because  the  Union  couldn't  agree,  and  "Fm-putting-six-thousand-men-to-work"  and 

"living  wages," 
Negotiations,  compromises  and  accusations  in  the  Worker's  pages. 

Then  there  were  mistakes, 
Miscalculations,  inaccuracies,  corruption,  delays 
Like  that  shipment  of  cable  that  didn't  get  through  from  Pittsburgh  for  eighteen  days. 

But  the  bridge,  the  bridge  was  a  vibrant  thing, 
Arching  its  back  in  steel-sinewed  pride 
And  a  scrawny  boy  with  roller  skates 
Was  the  first  to  reach  the  other  side. 
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Unknowingly  She  Searched 


PENNELL  CROSBY,  '41 

SENTIMENTALITY  is  a  pleasant 
thing  if  it  is  kept  well  within 
bounds,  but  it  is  apt  to  get  out  of  hand 
when  one  starts  on  such  a  nostalgically 
fertile  field  as  reminiscences  of  the  the- 
atre. But,  as  the  Dauphin  says,  "I'll 
risk  it,  I'll  risk  it!" 

When  she  was  eight  years  old,  she  saw 
Eva  Le  Gallienne  play  Peter  Pan.  She'd 
never  been  to  a  real  theatre  before,  but 
only  to  a  Christmas  Pageant  at  school, 
so  all  the  gilt  and  carpeting  impressed 
her  considerably.  What  was  this  strange 
exciting  realm  she  had  never  yet  adven- 
tured? Who  were  those  men  sitting  be- 
hind the  fence  under  the  big  platform? 

"Look  at  all  the  naked  ladies  on  the 
ceiling!  How  high,  how  high  the  ceil- 
ing is!"  she  cried.  "Whatever  do  they 
do  when  the  bulbs  in  those  lights  burn 
out?"  No  ladder,  not  even  the  one  in 
the  New  Hampshire  hayloft  could  reach 
those  lights.  As  she  was  bending  her 
head  far  back  to  look  up  at  them,  she 
saw  each  individual  one  within  its  crys- 
tal shell  fade  slowly.  And  yet,  the  red 
lighted  word  over  all  the  doors  per- 
sisted. The  bottom  of  the  red  velvet 
curtain  suddenly  and  magically  grew 
golden  and  warm,  like  the  glass  honey 
jar  on  the  sunny  table  at  home.  Her 
breath  stopped.  What  was  going  to 
happen?  What  was  going  to  happen? 
She  was  standing  up,  peering  over  the 


grey  Boston  head  in  front  of  her.  Her 
challis  dress  hung  in  little  neat  folds. 
Without  realizing,  she  had  stepped 
miraculously  and  easily  into  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Darling's  Nursery.  A  door  opened 
and  a  big  dog  padded  in.  "Why,  it's  a 
real  room!     Mother  .  .  ." 

Long  after  she  and  her  mother  walked 
home  over  the  Common,  seeing  the  Car- 
ter's ink  sign  flash  on  and  off,  watching 
the  Fox  Fur  panther,  long  after,  her 
jumbled  impressions  of  Peter  Pan  con- 
gealed. "They  had  an  ugly  girl  for 
Peter,"  she  told  her  father,  "and  a  pretty 
one  with  red  hair  for  Wendy.  I  don't 
see  how  they  did  the  flying,  do  you?  I 
wish  I  had  some  of  that  dust!"  She 
tried  flying  a  few  times  in  her  own 
room,  prayed  hard  to  Peter  and  Tinker 
Bell,  and,   as  an  afterthought,  to  God. 

She  remembered  much  of  Peter  Pan 
in  years  after,  the  thimbles,  the  mush- 
room chimney,  the  little  house  built 
right  in  front  of  her  eyes  .  .  .  ("Of 
course  they  must  have  had  everything 
all  ready  right  outside")  .  .  .  and  Cap- 
tain Hook's  red  coat.  Along  with 
Tinker  Bell's  near  death,  the  blue  and 
white  and  lavender  in  the  last  scene  was 
the  most  tangible  memory  of  all.  The 
little  silver  bells  rang  in  her  ears  for 
many  days. 

It  wasn't  until  three  or  four  years 
later  that  she  saw  another  play  which 
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held  her  as  the  piping  of  the  flute  and 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  had  held  her. 
This  time,  a  pretty  actress  named  Jane 
Cowl  walked  onto  the  Wilbur  stage  and 
said,  "What  country,  friends,  is  this?" 
A  bearded  man  followed  her,  carrying 
a  large  brass-bound  trunk,  and  he  set  it 
down  and  said,  "This  is  Illyria,  lady." 
Ever  since  the  utterance  of  those  words, 
she  had  been  enchanted  at  the  very 
thought  of  Jane  Cowl  and  Illyria. 
Illyria!  What  a  word  it  was  to  roll 
on  one's  tongue,  keeping  one  company 
after  the  hall  light  had  been  turned  off! 
Twelfth  Night  was  a  great  success  in  her 
opinion.  Olivia's  black  dress,  she  re- 
membered, and  her  black  veil,  which, 
when  lifted  by  that  long  white  hand, 
revealed  a  white  face,  and  pale  gold 
hair.  A  beautiful  lady,  she  was.  The 
yellow  cross-garter  scene  was  funny. 
Oh,  Shakespeare  was  really  awfully  silly 
when  you  saw  his  plays  on  the  stage! 

But  Shakespeare  changed  in  her  esti- 
mation when  she  was  fifteen  and  saw 
Hampden  play  Hamlet  at  the  Colonial. 
To  begin  with,  the  Colonial  was  just  the 
theatre  that  Hamlet  should  have  been 
played  in.  It  was  big,  and  inside,  it  was 
all  red  plush  and  red  velvet.  The  boxes 
were  decorated  with  gilt  oak  leaves  and 
their  curtains  were  looped  back  by  thick 
golden  cords. 

When  the  play  began,  she  did  not  feel 
any  particular  excitement,  but  after  the 
first  scene,  after  "the  bird  of  dawning 
singeth  all  night  long,"  and  "the  morn 
in    russet   mantel    clad,"   she   began    to 


realize  that  Shakespeare  wasn't  entirely 
silly.  The  Elsinore  battlements  did  im- 
press her  deeply,  and  she  never  forgot 
the  first  sight  of  the  actor  in  black,  sit- 
ting somewhat  apart  from  the  gaudy 
court.  Hampden  was  not  a  particularly 
brilliant  Hamlet,  but  she  was  always 
glad  when  thinking  back  that  she  had 
seen  this  actor  of  the  old,  traditional 
school  do  this  part,  instead  of  someone 
like  John  Gielgud.  Mr.  Hampden  was  a 
Hamlet  of  the  sort  many  of  us  will  never 
see  again.  Nowadays,  the  trend  in  act- 
ing the  part  is  to  modernize  it,  but  in 
Walter  Hampden's  style  there  was  none 
of  this.  He  played  it  as  he  had  played 
it  for  the  past  twenty  years  —  not  a 
change.  "I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that 
lets  me!"  was  biting  and  right.  The 
other  characters  passed  more  or  less 
subordinately  before  her  eyes.  "Isn't 
Polonius  bad!  And  Horatio!  Why 
don't  they  put  some  decent  people  in 
the  parts?  But  I  think  Ophelia  is  love- 
ly!" Ophelia  wore  green  chiffon,  and 
little  gold  slippers.  The  low  and  lovely 
echo  of  the  actress'  voice  reverberated 
many  years  afterward.  With  "Where  is 
the  beauteous  majesty  of  Denmark?" 
her  eyes  were  round  and  wide  with  mad- 
ness. Her  long  russet  hair  hung  loose. 
"For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy." 
Like  the  Elsinore  turrets,  the  green  chif- 
fon was  never  quite  forgotten,  nor  the 
thin  little  voice  singing  "Tomorrow  is 
Saint  Valentine's  Day."  No,  Hamlet  was 
not  silly. 

The  flash  of  foils  as  they  met  in  muf- 
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fled  clashing,  the  light  deft  thrusts,  so 
quick,  so  pat,  so  fateful — these  electri- 
fied! So  did  the  dresses  the  Queen 
wore,  though,  of  course,  the  fifteen-year- 
old  criticism  pierced  through  the  blue 
velvet,  and  quickly  condemned  the  lady's 
acting.  But  soon,  swept  along  by  the 
tragedy,  she  left  all  critical  feeling  be- 
hind. Nothing  could  be  sadder  than  "I 
cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  Eng- 
land." She  heard  every  syllable  a  thou- 
sand times.  The  sound  of  an  "1"  fol- 
lowing a  "t,"  and  an  "e"  an  "m,"  was 
to  her  the  most  exquisite  sound  she  had 
ever  heard.  Articulation  was  impos- 
sible. She  could  not  clap  while  the 
actor  took  his  calls.  "I  cannot  live  to 
hear  the  news  from  England,  I  cannot 
live."  The  touch  of  a  wooden  button — 
the  words  dissolved  into  discordant 
sound  and  the  opening  of  many  doors. 
She  went  down  the  balcony  stairs  to  the 
red  carpeted  lobby,  and  smelled  the  ex- 
haust fumes  of  Boylston  Street. 

She  came  to  her  ultimate  judgment  in 
theatre-going  at  a  play  you  may  have 
heard  of,  Our  Town.  It  was  playing  at 
the  Morosco  in  New  York  one  spring 
when  she  was  on  her  way  back  from 
college. 

"It's  one  of  those  plays  without  any 
scenery.  Thornton  Wilder  wrote  it,  and 
I've  read  good  reviews  of  it.  I  want 
to  see  it."  She  sat  in  back  of  a  large 
Italian  family  which  had  to  buy  about 
eight  seats  in  all.     There  were  a  great 


many  chocolate  covered  almonds  pass- 
ing among  them. 

Our  Town  was  something  completely 
new  to  her.  She  had  been  a  romanticist 
all  her  life,  loving  gold  braid  on  a  red 
coated  Hook,  Olivia's  black  veil,  and 
Gertrude's  royal  blue.  What  was  there, 
then,  to  this  stark  stage,  to  the  innocu- 
ous trellises  on  either  side,  to  the  plainly 
dressed  man  who  leaned  familiarly 
against  the  proscenium,  and  talked  so 
wisely  and  so  well?  She  wondered  why 
she  didn't  long  for  the  chestnut  horses 
in  Cyrano  and  the  air  raid  of  Idiot's 
Delight. 

An  intense  young  girl  named  Martha 
Scott  was  in  Our  Toivn.  Her  dark  hair 
was  drawn  back  to  reveal  her  fine  fore- 
head and  intelligent,  yet  not  unusual 
features.  Throughout  the  play  her 
luminous  face  and  voice  produced  a 
wonderfully  lucid  performance.  She 
grew  from  a  chittish  school  girl  in  a 
middy  blouse  to  a  white-gowned  phan- 
tom voicing  at  first  the  doubts  and  at 
last  her  acceptance  of  death.  Through 
extraordinary  power  she  showed  her 
audience  a  progress,  a  progress  which 
every  member  of  that  audience  had  ac- 
complished, or  was  accomplishing.  And 
to  her  who  had  seen  Le  Gallienne,  Cowl, 
and  Hampden,  this  play  became  gradu- 
ally larger  and  wholly  encompassing.  At 
last  she  realized  that  her  own  intellec- 
tual maturity  was  paralleled  here,  and 
like  the  ghost  who  found  her  rest,  she 
too  had  attained  her  ultimate  security. 
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THE  COMMUNISTS  AND  THE  UNITED  FRONT 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
his  government,  but  found  fault  with  and  opposed,  openly  or  secretly,  almost  every 
suggestion  that  was  put  forward  by  those  who  belonged  to  the  liberal  school  of 
thought."10  The  liberal,  he  said,  was  willing  to  help,  and  to  support  measures  of 
alleviation,  while  recognizing  that  they  were  imperfect.  He  sharply  raised  the  issue 
of  liberalism  vs.  conservatism,  and  declared  his  intention  of  making  the  Democratic 
Party  liberal.  The  Communist  Party  believes  that  much  more  can  be  done  toward 
liberalizing  it  if  a  firmer  stand  is  taken  against  the  definitely  reactionary  elements, 
such  as  notoriously  exist  in  many  state  political  machines.  I  refer  to  the  Copper- 
head Democrats  in  the  South,  who  retain  power  through  limitation  of  the  franchise, 
and  the  corrupt  machines,  such  as  that  of  Mayor  Hague  in  Jersey  City.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's effort  to  prevent  reactionaries  from  sailing  under  the  banner  of  the  Democratic 
Party  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  progress.  The  communists  examine  the  program 
of  the  two  major  parties  in  the  light  of  what  they  do  for  the  broad  masses  of  people 
in  raising  their  standard  of  living,  giving  them  job  security  and  the  exercise  of  their 
democratic  rights  as  citizens. 

As  we  compare  the  stands  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties,  we  see 
that  Roosevelt's  characterization  holds  true.  The  Republicans  constantly  announce 
to  the  people  that  they  will  put  them  back  to  work  with  good  jobs  and  fair 
conditions.  Those  who  contribute  to  their  campaign  chests  are  the  industrialists  who 
fought  collective  bargaining  by  every  means  in  their  power,  who  attacked  the  wages 
and  hours  bill  and  the  Wagner  Act,  and  have  since  tried  to  obstruct  the  functioning 
of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  The  Republican  Party  opposed  W.  P.  A.  and  tried  to  cut  its 
appropriations.  It  has  fought  for  the  return  of  relief  to  the  states  and  cities, 
where  there  was  much  widespread  suffering  before  the  federal  government  began 
administration. 

On  social  security,  while  the  Democrats  recognize  that  present  measures  are 
inadequate,  they  have  at  least  made  a  beginning  and  are  even  hoping  (see  Roosevelt's 
speech  in  August  on  social  security)  to  extend  this  to  a  national  health  program. 
The  Republicans  offered  no  bill  of  their  own  but  attempted  to  amend  the  social 
security  bill  to  death.  As  to  health,  they  have  opposed  protective  legislation  for 
women  workers  in  industry  and  have  attacked  health  insurance.  We  have  a  good 
example  in  N.  Y.  A.  of  what  the  Democrats  have  done  for  youth,  even  though  we 
must  recognize  that  it  is  inadequate.  The  Republicans  have  attacked  both  N.  Y.  A. 
and  C.  C.  C.  under  Roosevelt. 


"'  New  York  Times,  Sept.  6,  1938. 
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Perhaps  the  most  glaring  example  of  the  shifting  of  forces  and  sharpening  of 
alignments  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fight  over  the  anti-lynching  bill.  The  issue  was 
brought  out  most  clearly,  the  debaters  stating  that  passage  would  mean  the  right 
of  the  Negro  to  vote.  There  could  be  no  clearer  case  of  civil  liberties  than  this  one. 
Every  feeling  of  racial  hatred  was  played  upon  in  the  most  emotional  fashion. 
Democracy  was  not  only  denied  in  the  South,  but  a  small  group  of  Copperhead 
Democrats  and  Republicans  kept  the  majority  of  the  Senate  from  voting  on  the  bill. 

The  achievements  of  the  two  parties  in  many  other  important  fields  are  com- 
parable to  those  listed  above.  The  Communist  Party  feels  that  these  are  abundant 
reasons  for  hoping  that  the  Republican  Party  will  not  come  to  power.  This  does 
not  imply,  however,  unqualified  support  for  the  Democrats.  The  communists  believe 
that  the  N.  Y.  A.,  W.  P.  A.  and  other  forms  of  relief  are  inadequate,  and  that  their 
administration  is  often  undemocratic,  as  for  instance  the  administration  of  A.  A.  A. 
benefits  in  the  South.  This  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  big  landlords,  instead  of 
being  given  direct  to  the  sharecroppers  and  tenant  farmers.  We  sharply  censor  the 
Democrats  for  not  taking  more  positive  stands  on  civil  rights  in  Jersey  City  and 
the  South,  and  for  their  failure  to  make  the  United  States  a  positive  influence  for 
peace  in  world  affairs.  The  so-called  Neutrality  Act  in  the  case  of  Spain,  and  the 
continued  shipment  by  American  firms  of  arms  and  material  to  Japan,  are  perhaps 
the  most  glaring  instances  of  the  weakness  of  Democratic  foreign  policy.  This 
weakness  helps  fascist  aggression,  and  the  consequent  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
western  hemisphere  has  caused  the  administration  to  arm  heavily.  The  Communist 
Party  believes  that  a  stronger  foreign  policy  would  be  a  better  safeguard  of 
American  peace  than  a  heavy  armament  program  which  is  only  the  logical  outcome 
of  a  policy  of  indirectly  aiding  aggression. 

We  very  modestly  hope  that  our  constructive  criticism  may  help  to  correct  the 
many  weaknesses  and  vacillations  of  the  liberal  Democrats.  We  believe  that  only  a 
united  people,  pressing  hard  on  the  party  in  power,  can  achieve  a  true  United  Front 
program.  We  work  energetically  for  trade  union  unity,  especially  as  between  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  0.,  so  that  the  great  force  of  organized  labor  may  be 
stronger  politically  and  in  the  economic  field. 

b.     Fascism  in  the  United  States? 

The  Communist  Party  feels  that  the  popular  movement  for  the  defense  and 
extension  of  democracy  in  this  country  must  struggle  against  the  same  forces  that 
have  brought  fascism  to  power  in  Germany.  And  in  America  these  forces  are  strong 
and  powerful. 
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American  fascism  has  essentially  the  same  characteristics  as  European  brands, 
although  it  hides  under  the  cloak  of  "Americanism."  The  movements  today  (such 
as  the  Silver  Shirts,  Black  Legion,  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Crusaders)  can  be  at  once 
distinguished  by  their  hatred  of  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Negroes,  their  anti-communism 
and  super-patriotism,  and  their  action  to  curtail  civil  liberties,  especially  those  of 
labor.  The  record  of  the  Black  Legion  in  suppressing  unionism  in  Detroit,  the 
K.  K.  K.'s  open  terrorization  of  Negroes  in  the  South,  as  well  as  the  openly  fascist 
literature  of  the  Silver  Shirts  have  been  extensively  dealt  with  in  the  columns  of  the 
press.  What  is  not  so  apparent  is  their  economic  base,  which  the  Communist  Party 
maintains  is  the  same  as  that  of  German  and  Italian  fascism. 

The  abridgment  of  the  democratic  rights  of  free  assembly,  speech  and  organi- 
zation took  definite  form  as  early  as  the  framing  of  the  Constitution.  The  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  dominated  by  the  Federalists,  did  not  include  the  Bill  of  Rights 
in  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  only  after  a  bitter  struggle,  led  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Sam  Adams  and  Thomas  Paine,  that  these  rights  were  guaranteed.  Again,  it  was 
the  Federalists  who  pushed  through  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts.  To  sketch  the 
development  of  the  curtailment  of  democratic  rights  should  be,  however,  the  subject 
of  another  paper.  The  economic  base  of  fascism  here,  as  in  Germany,  is  big 
business.  That  concentration  of  wealth  exists  to  a  very  high  degree  is  proved  by 
the  figures  on  corporate  wealth  collected  by  Berle  and  Means  {The  Modern  Corpora- 
tion and  Private  Property,  New  York,  1933).  Corporations  of  $90,000,000  or  more 
capital  control  82  per  cent  of  the  assets  on  the  New  York  Stock  Market,  80  per  cent 
of  all  corporate  wealth,  and  42  per  cent  of  all  business  wealth.  The  two  hundred 
largest  companies  grow  50  per  cent  faster  than  other  corporations,  which  means  that 
since  these  figures  were  compiled,  it  is  likely  that  their  share  of  control  has  increased 
still  further.  What  part  does  big  business  play  in  the  anti-democratic  movement 
of  today? 

In  1934  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  set  up  a  Committee  on  Combating  Subversive 
Activities,  which  had  as  members  high  officials  of  U.  S.  Steel,  Standard  Oil,  the 
Morgan  controlled  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  and  other  leaders  in  manufacturers' 
organizations.11  The  result  of  the  activity  of  this  committee,  which  based  its  investi- 
gations on  Mrs.  Dilling's  book,  The  Red  Network,  was  the  proposal  of  a  program  of 
legislation.  This  included  censorship  of  the  mails,  banning  membership  in  any 
"subversive"  organization,  and  establishment  of  a  government  espionage  service.  The 
interpretation  of  this  sort  of  legislation  in  a  trade  union  dispute  may  be  easily 
imagined.    The  effect  of  criminal  syndicalism  laws  already  on  the  books  are  evidence 


11  A.  li.  Magil  and  Henry  Stevens,  The  Peril  of  Fascism,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  128-129. 
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of  the  curtailment  of  civil  rights  implicit  in  such  enactments.  This  program  was 
endorsed  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Systems  of  espionage  and  terrorism  against  labor  unions  have  been  so  prevalent 
that  a  senate  investigation  was  made  in  1937.  As  in  Germany,  the  main  drive  is 
against  the  labor  movement.  The  revelations  concerning  the  private  arsenals  main- 
tained by  large  firms,  as  well  as  the  spies  hired,  make  exciting  reading.  "The 
known  total  of  business  firms  receiving  spy  services  is  2,500.  .  .  .  The  list  reads 
like  a  blue  book  of  American  industry."12  The  violent  methods  employed  to  prevent 
unionization,  as  for  instance  in  the  recent  campaign  of  the  Automobile  Workers  to 
organize  Ford,  are  too  well  known  to  be  elaborated.  Purchases  of  tear  gas  and 
arms  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  From  1933-37  three  big  companies  sold 
$606,572  of  tear  and  nauseating  gas.13  It  is  this  sort  of  industrial  philosophy  and 
action  that  lays  the  basis  for  the  suppression  of  democratic  rights,  not  only  of  the 
workers,  but  of  every  liberal  element  whose  interest  does  not  coincide  with  that 
of  big  business. 

Laws  against  company  unions  and  prohibition  of  the  use  of  intimidation  (Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act)  are  bitterly  resented  by  big  business.  They  have  concentrated 
their  forces  on  defeating  Roosevelt  because,  backed  by  organized  labor  and  liberal 
opinion,  he  has  tried  to  redress  the  balance,  which  has  always  been  weighted  by 
both  courts  (through  the  injunction)  and  government  (legislation  and  the  use  of 
armed  forces)  on  the  side  of  the  employer.  That  Roosevelt  has  nowhere  nearly 
succeeded  in  this  is  attested  by,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  we  have  no  national 
child  labor  act,  that  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  notably  the  south  and  far 
west,  the  right  to  organize  is  not  yet  conceded.  (See  California  vigilante  groups  and 
police  terror  in  New  Orleans  during  recent  maritime  strike.)  No  one  could  pretend 
that  the  minimum  of  25  cents  an  hour  established  by  the  Wage  and  Hours  bill  is 
giving  the  workers  an  advantage  over  their  employers. 

To  discuss  red-baiting  as  it  applies  to  the  Roosevelt  government  is  difficult, 
amid  the  smoke  screen  of  passion  and  prejudice  which  has  been  thrown  around  the 
subject.  The  procedure  is  somewhat  as  follows:  the  Communists  stand  for  relief, 
unemployment  insurance,  the  Wagner  Act,  the  Wages  and  Hours  bill.  So  does 
Roosevelt  and  his  following  in  the  country.  Therefore,  in  exposing  the  Communists, 
we  not  only  hunt  out  the  Communist  Party  members,  but  everyone  who  sympathizes 
with  them,  i.  e.,  the  liberals  who  follow  Roosevelt.  The  result,  as  seen  in  the 
Dies  committee,  is  a  wholesale  attempt  to  smear  the  labor  and  progressive  movement 


12  Digest  of  Senate  Report,  No.  46,  Part  3,  75th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  in  New  York  Times, 
December  27,  1937. 

13  Congressional  Record,  February  8,  1937. 
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with  the  label  "red."  That  this  tactic  no  longer  fools  many  of  the  people  has  been 
shown  in  the  last  presidential  elections,  where  the  same  issue  was  raised.  That  those 
who  raise  the  red  scare  make  no  effort  to  investigate  the  matter  impartially  was 
patent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Dies  committee,  which  allowed  virtually  no  testimony 
by  the  leaders  whom  it  accused  of  leading  the  labor  and  progressive  movement 
toward  communism.  The  100  per  cent  Americanism  of  these  patriots  may  be 
doubted  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  they  hired  a  known  Nazi  as  their  ace  investigator 
(Edward  Sullivan),  and  suppressed  evidence  in  their  possession  about  German 
espionage  until  public  opinion  forced  it  into  the  open.  (See  Daily  Worker  expose 
by  John  Spivak,  and  his  letter,  with  Dies'  reply,  asking  an  explanation  of  the 
suppression  of  evidence.)  Their  pitiful  effort  to  smear  the  New  Deal  seems  to  have 
had  little  effect  except  to  immunize  the  American  people  against  the  red  scare. 
We  are  grateful  to  them  for  identifying  everything  progressive  as  communistic.  In 
this  they  showed  more  regard  for  the  truth  than  perhaps  was  intended. 

c.     The  United  Front  and  Socialism 

The  Communist  Party  stands  unconditionally  behind  any  attempt  to  broaden 
democracy,  and  to  extend  its  economic  base.  Just  as  Jefferson  attempted  in  his  time 
to  give  democracy  an  economic  foundation  by  keeping  the  land  open  to  the  small 
settlers  and  protecting  the  farmers  from  attacks  of  the  economic  royalists  of  that 
day,  so  the  struggle  today  is  to  restore  that  economic  base  by  giving  the  broad  masses 
of  the  people  some  direction  over  their  own  economic  lives.  We  say  that  true 
democracy  cannot  be  realized  until  all  the  people  own  the  means  of  production,  the 
great  national  resources  and  industrial  equipment  of  our  country.  That  is  why  we 
believe  in  socialism.  Only  under  socialism,  we  say,  can  the  people  completely 
control  their  own  destiny.  However,  we  realize  that  socialism  is  still  a  long  way  off. 
The  Communist  Party  is  bending  every  effort  toward  the  further  realization  of 
democracy  now  by  supporting  all  progressive  social  legislation  and  by  showing  the 
American  people  that  only  their  increasing  participation  in  their  government  can 
keep  democracy  working  by  keeping  it  moving  forward. 
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SPIRITS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
sand.     Jean  took  her  to  unfrequented  beaches,  but  occasional  fishermen  did  pass  by. 
When  they  saw  the  child,  they  crossed  themselves.     People  in  the  village  called  her 
La  Fee. 

By  the  time  she  was  ten,  she  knew  each  rock  and  bush  of  the  country  for  miles 
around.  With  a  ragged  black  dog  her  father  had  given  her,  she  would  start  off  in 
the  morning  not  to  return  before  night.  Life  was  a  wonderful  thing.  Sometimes  she 
raced  her  dog  and  sometimes  she  sat  on  the  very  edge  of  a  cliff,  watching  for  hours 
the  surging  water  below  her.  She  loved  especially  the  days  when  thick  mist,  smelling 
of  sea  and  sage  wrapped  everything.  She  had  an  exciting  game  she  played,  of 
walking  towards  the  cliffs  and  along  the  edge  of  them,  guided  only  by  the  mighty 
sound  of  the  breaking  waters.  Better  still  she  liked  to  walk  in  her  bare  feet  to  a 
favourite  place  of  hers,  a  great  stone  up-ended,  which  stood  alone  in  a  clearing 
surrounded  by  broom.  It  was  about  six  kilometers  beyond  the  orchard,  but  La  Fee 
loved  the  walk.  She  loved  to  feel  the  crisp  branches  and  leaves  of  the  low-growing 
heather  bend  under  her  firm  soles.  There  were  many  games  she  played  with  her 
stone.  One  she  had  learned  from  Marie.  She  would  genuflect  and  babble  before  it, 
and  crown  it  with  garlands  of  leaves.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she  learned  to  scale 
the  stone.  At  length  she  managed,  by  springing  at  it  and  scrambling  up,  to  reach 
the  top.  There  she  stood,  with  arms  outstretched,  crowing  like  a  young  rooster, 
while  her  dog  ran  barking  in  circles. 

When  she  was  hungry,  she  went  to  the  nearest  house,  about  two  kilometers  away, 
and  asked  for  food.  The  housewife,  crossing  herself  and  muttering  something  about 
elves  and  fairies,  would  give  the  child  bread;  but  she  slapped  her  children  and 
pulled  them  back  if  they  offered  to  follow  La  Fee  out  onto  the  moor.  They  used 
sometimes  to  escape  though.  La  Fee  knew  where  the  robin  nested  in  the  spring,  and 
she  knew  marvelous  games.  She  even  took  the  children  cliff-walking  in  the  fog.  One 
day  the  young  school  master  of  Plouhinec,  who  happened  to  be  walking  home  that 
way  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  saw  the  children.  Drunk  with  the 
fog  blown  in  their  faces,  their  ears  filled  with  the  booming  and  hissing  of  the  waves, 
they  were  ecstatically  treading  the  heather  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice.  The 
school  master  was  extremely  young.  Although  not  superstitious,  those  dimly  outlined 
rhythmically  moving  shapes  seemed  like  something  conjured  from  the  mist,  like  those 
spirits  old  Jean  had  talked  to  him  about  when  he  had  bought  his  Christmas  cider 
from  the  farm.  Promptly  realizing  that  he  must  not  frighten  them  if  they  were 
real  people,  he  came  closer  whistling,  to  warn  them  of  his  presence.  Then  he  called 
quietly  to  them  to  come  to  him.     The  rhythm  of  their  dance  broke.     They  halted 
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and  he  drew  in  his  breath.  Then  they  came  toward  him.  He  saw  that  they  were 
children,  and  felt  suddenly  weak  with  anger. 

"Whose  idea  was  that  stupid  game?  My  God,  don't  you  know  what  danger 
you  run  r 

"I  taught  them." 

"She  showed  us." 

Le  Fee  stepped  boldly  towards  him.  She  was  thirteen,  and  her  young  body  was 
no  longer  solely  a  child's.  She  was  slender  and  tall,  and  her  hair  hung  straight  and 
heavy  to  her  knees.  Her  eyes  were  green.  She  looked  at  him  defiantly,  with  an 
unfrightened,  unself-conscious  arrogance.  Confronted  with  this  strange  child,  the 
young  man  lost  his  teacher's  self  assurance.  He  turned  to  the  others.  He  knew  them. 
He  taught  them  day  after  day.  They  were  quick  and  strong  and  mistrusting,  ready 
to  dodge  the  first  blow. 

"If  I  catch  you  here  again,  I'll  whip  you.  Go  home,  Andre,  and  take  your 
sisters.  Don't  let  me  see  any  of  you  doing  a  thing  like  that  again,  or  I  warn  you, 
you'll  be  sorry." 

Already  they  had  melted  into  the  mist.  He  turned  to  the  little  girl.  Her 
cheeks  were  burning  and  her  eyes  were  indignant;  but  she  shrank  a  little  when  she 
saw  that  his  were  too. 

"Come  with  me,"  he  said.  She  held  back.  He  took  her  hand  firmly.  Offering 
no  resistance,  she  came.  He  led  her  cautiously  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  stood  there, 
holding  her. 

"Do  you  know  what  is  down  there?"  he  asked.  As  she  did  not  speak,  he  com- 
manded, "Answer  me." 

The  little  girl  had  never  been  constrained  to  do  anything.  Her  voice  quavered. 
"Waves,  and  sea  weed,"  she  said. 

"What  else?"  He  felt  strangely  moved  as  he  watched  her  reactions  flicker  in 
her  face. 

"Rocks." 

"Do  you  know  what  happens  to  a  clam  dropped  from  this  height?" 

"It  breaks." 

"Then  why,"  he  asked,  walking  about  ten  feet  back,  and  turning  her  so  that 
she  had  to  look  at  him,  "why  did  you  have  the  wickedness  to  take  those  children 
into  such  great  danger?     How  did  you  dare?" 

She  turned  her  head  away  and  her  answer  came  in  a  little  voice,  "We  did  not 
think  of  what  was  down  below,  we  thought  of  being  up.  And  there  was  not  danger. 
The  noise  told  us  where  to  step.  It  is  suddenly  much  louder  if  you're  right  on  the 
edge." 
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"Don't  tell  me  there  is  no  danger.  What  would  you  have  done  if  Jeanin's  foot 
had  slipped?     You  would  have  seen  him  break  on  the  rocks  like  the  clam." 

She  wrenched  suddenly  at  his  hold.  Unable  to  break  away,  she  threw  herself 
to  the  ground.  He  let  her  go.  She  was  crying.  "Why  do  you  speak  to  me  like  that? 
No  one  speaks  to  me  like  that,  ever!" 

"I  only  wanted  you  to  understand." 

"I  did  not  know.  When  Mere  Marie  says  things  are  dangerous,  Papa  Jean  says, 
'The  moor  people  will  take  care  of  her,  for  she  is  theirs.  They  know  I've  given  her 
to  them.'  " 

This  strange  child  was  Jean's  daughter.  The  young  man  felt  deeply  disturbed. 
Her  weeping  was  very  bitter.  "You  are  sorry,"  he  said.  "That  is  enough.  Don't 
cry." 

"I  am."  She  sat  up  and  pushed  back  her  hair.  "I  could  not  think  what  to  call 
it.    It  hurts  to  be  sorry." 

"Not  if  you  say  you  won't  do  any  more  what  makes  you  sorry." 

She  looked  up  at  him  completely  trustful.  He  felt  her  look  close  over  him  like 
the  water  of  the  sea.    "I  won't." 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other.  The  mist  blew  about  them  and  moor  smelled 
sweet.    "Who  are  you?"  asked  the  child. 

"Baptiste  Griveaud.    I  teach  your  friends  there  in  school.    What  is  your  name?" 

"I  have  none.    The  village  people  call  me  La  Fee." 

"Are  you  hungry?" 

"Very." 

"Come  home  with  me.  Maman  will  have  some  soup.  It  is  late,  you  know,  but 
I  guess  your  father  will  not  worry." 

Without  answering,  the  child  went  with  him.  Once  inside  his  house,  she  seemed 
to  take  on  a  kind  of  wild  shyness.  She  would  not  let  Madame  Griveaud  touch  her. 
When  mother  and  son  went  into  the  kitchen,  she  wandered  about  the  room,  touching 
things  that  she  liked.  There  was  a  big  case  of  books.  She  pulled  them  out  and 
looked  at  them,  opening  them  as  she  had  seen  Marie  open  her  prayer  book.  One 
was  filled  with  pictures  of  fish  and  sea  creatures.  She  knelt  where  she  was  and 
began  reverently  to  |  look  at  them.  In  the  kitchen  Baptiste  was  telling  his  mother  as 
much  as  he  knew  about  her.    His  mother  was  enthusiastic.     "She  is  beautiful." 

She  didn't  want  to  wash  her  hands,  but  she  did  so  when  the  young  man  told 
her  that  no  one  touched  books  with  dirty  hands.  At  supper  she  was  silent,  eating 
fast  and  in  the  most  expedient  way.  Baptiste  was  horrified.  He  wanted  to  give  a 
lesson  in  manners,  but  his  mother  restrained  him  with  a  look.  After  supper, 
Madame  Griveaud  washed  the  dishes.     The  child  made  no  move  to  help.     Instead 
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she  went  back  to  her  book.  Baptiste  watched  her,  and  when  she  had  finished,  got 
her  another  one,  of  flowers.  Many  of  them  she  knew.  It  excited  her.  When  she 
recognized  one,  she  would  tell  them  its  name  and  where  it  grew  on  the  moor.  At  nine 
Baptiste  said  that  she  must  go;  "But  come  again." 

"Yes,  dear,  please  come.    Every  day,  if  you  want,"  added  his  mother. 

La  Fee  stood  a  moment  trying  hard  to  say  something.  At  last  she  smiled  in  a 
way  that  said  it  all  and  slipped  out  the  door. 

"I  am  almost  glad,  dear,"  said  Madame  Griveaud,  "that  you  thought  teaching  here 
was  better  for  your  book.  That  little  creature  is  a  rare  find.  I  would  not  have 
missed  her  for  anything.     I  do  hope  that  she  comes  back." 

Outside  the  little  girl  was  dancing  home  through  the  mist,  terribly  happy,  she 
knew  not  why. 

She  did  come  back.  She  came  back  every  day  as  though  there  were  no  alter- 
native; but  though  won  easily,  she  was  not  easily  to  be  domesticated.  Her  resent- 
ment of  imposed  actions  was  fierce,  and  Baptiste  could  have  done  little  with  her, 
for  all  his  teacher's  tricks,  without  his  mother  to  help  him.  Madame  Griveaud  was 
able  to  make  La  Fee  see  in  manners  ornaments  she  coveted.  Gradually  she  grew  to 
be  two  people.  One  of  them  was  named  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  them  was  the  wild 
Fee  of  the  heath.  Elizabeth  was  really  born  on  Christmas,  when  Madame  Griveaud 
gave  her  a  dress  of  soft  green  wool  that  went  with  her  eyes,  and  a  green  ribbon  to 
tie  back  her  hair.  When  she  went  into  the  house,  she  slipped  upstairs  and  washed 
her  feet,  put  on  her  dress,  and  let  Tante  Therese,  as  she  called  Baptiste's  mother, 
comb  and  plait  her  hair.  She  said  thank  you,  now,  and  helped  shyly  about  the 
house.  Baptiste  taught  her  for  an  hour  each  night.  She  read  voraciously  and  wrote 
instinctively  in  a  kind  of  free  verse.  Baptiste  showed  her  other  people's  poems, 
read  them  to  her,  and  loaned  her  books.  Gradually  she  absorbed  form  and  meter, 
and  wrote  in  verse;  but  with  her  growing  serenity,  she  wrote  less  and  read  more. 

One  day  when  she  was  seventeen,  she  failed  to  come.  Baptiste  was  in  a  frenzy. 
Since  the  very  first  days  she  had  never  done  this.  He  walked  up  and  down. 
"Maman,  is  she  sick,  has  she  fallen  over  a  cliff?     Where  is  she!" 

At  last  he  could  not  stand  it.  He  went  out  onto  the  moor.  It  was  a  beautiful 
night.  The  sky  was  clear  and  bright,  and  the  stars  made  silver  tracks  that  undulated 
on  the  water.  Small  tendrils  of  mist  curled  up  from  the  ground.  All  around  him 
little  night  animals  were  singing.  Baptiste  visited  several  places  that  she  had  shown 
him,  but  in  none  could  he  find  her.  He  bethought  himself  of  the  great  dolmen,  and 
struck  off  in  that  direction.  The  wet  heather  hissed  slightly  as  he  walked  through  it, 
and  the  sea  sobbed  on  the  shore.  A  great  hurting  ran  through  him  for  Elizabeth. 
He  wanted  to  find  her. 
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The  girl  was  standing  by  her  stone.  She  had  been  crying;  but  now  she  looked 
up  at  the  sky,  wondering  and  puzzling  over  what  she  felt.  Baptiste  found  her  that 
way  and  went  up  to  her  quickly.  Taking  her  hand,  he  said,  "Elizabeth,  where  were 
you?     Why  didn't  you  come?     You  have  no  right  to  frighten  me — us — like  that!" 

She  had  turned  her  head  away,  but  now  she  looked  at  him,  laughing  slightly. 
"Oh,  Baptiste,  you  are  talking  as  you  did  that  first  time,  and  I  shall  cry  again."  Her 
chin  was  trembling  and  she  twisted  her  hands. 

"Why  didn't  you  come?"  he  said  harshly.  She  couldn't  answer,  but  stood 
biting  her  lips  hard. 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know.  Don't  scold  me."  Suddenly  her  voice  grew  firmer,  and  she 
looked  at  him  as  she  had  at  their  first  meeting.     "I  love  you,  Baptiste." 

Baptiste  told  his  mother  at  once.     They  didn't  try  old  Jean  until  next  day. 

The  shadows  of  the  apple  trees  were  long  purple  streaks  when  Elizabeth  and 
Baptiste  began  to  walk  toward  Jean's  house.  She  wore  one  of  the  dresses  that  Tante 
Therese  had  given  her,  and  her  hair,  braided,  was  wound  twice  around  her  head. 

"Baptiste,  I  am  frightened.  Papa  Jean  has  given  one  child  to  each  of  the 
forces  he  suspects  lurking  in  the  world,  and  I  belong  to  the  fairies.  He  won't  let 
you  take  me  from  them."    Baptiste  squeezed  her  hand. 

It  was  hard.  Old  Jean  was  enraged  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  dress,  and  called  her 
names  he  used  on  the  cows  that  broke  into  his  cabbage  patch.  "You  are  a  thief, 
and  I  will  be  ruined  if  you  take  her  back  from  them,"  he  shouted  to  the  young  man. 
Suddenly  he  was  sobbing.  His  daughter  turned  very  pale,  but  Marie  came  out  and 
whispered,  "Go  now,  children,  and  God  bless  you.  Your  father  is  old.  He  will 
forget.  He  hardly  knows  what  he  is  saying.  If  you  had  been  a  little  more  at 
home,  dear,  you  would  have  seen  how  changed  he  is.  I  still  do  what  he  says,  for 
I  am  his  wife.  You  arei  free.  Go."  She  leaned  toward  the  girl.  "Have  many 
children,  dear.  Your  husband  will  plague  if  you  don't.  That's  the  one  thing  Jean 
has  not  forgotten." 

Elizabeth  looked  at  her  father  and  then  at  her  lover.  "Is  it  all  right,  what  I 
am  doing?" 

"Yes.  Come,  Elizabeth."  Hand  in  hand  they  walked  away  through  the  orchard 
and  over  the  heath. 

When  summer  came,  they  went  to  Paris.  In  the  fall  old  Jean  got  a  package, 
and  his  wife  a  letter.  The  letter  said  that  a  baby  was  on  its  way;  the  package  held 
a  book.    It  was  Baptiste's  book,  dedicated  To  The  Spirits  of  The  Heath. 

"All  the  same,"  said  Jean,  "you  ought  to  have  had  more  children.  Since  the 
girl  has  left,  beetles  have  gotten  into  the  lettuce." 
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MY  OLDER  BROTHER  LEWIS 
(Continued  from  Page  24) 
buried  her  head  in  her  pillow  and  refused  to  talk  to  them.     Even  when  they  sat  her 
up  and  shook  her,  she  was  rigid  in  their  hands,  teeth  clenched  and  eyes  full  of 
resentment.     So   at  last  they  let  her  alone  and   she   went  off  to  school    the  next 
morning  without  a  word,  proud  and  unrelenting. 

In  the  middle  of  math  however,  Miss  Yeats  came  in  and  took  her  out  of  class. 
Miss  Yeats  was  the  study  hall  teacher  and  Lewis  always  said  that  she  reminded  him 
of  a  ruler  because  she  was  so  precise. 

The  principal  wants  to  see  you,  she  said. 

Then  Kathy  knew  that  it  was  all  over.  She  and  Lewis  could  hold  out  against 
anyone  their  own  age;  they  could  even  hold  out  against  her  family,  but  with  the 
principal  they  didn't  stand  a  chance.  The  principal  was  like  God ;  what  she  said  was 
true  and  you  did  what  she  said.  Her  stomach  turned  over  and  over  the  way  it  did 
when  she  went  to  the  dentist  as  she  walked  into  the  big  office.  She  went  straight 
over  to  the  chair  in  front  of  the  desk  and  stood  there,  her  head  bent  and  her  hands 
clenched  together  to  keep  them  from  trembling. 

Sit  down  Kathy,  said  the  principal  kindly,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you. 

The  principal  was  a  very  lovely  person;  she  was  tall  and  dignified  and  wore 
her  mass  of  snow  white  hair  piled  high  on  the  top  of  her  head.  You  couldn't  imagine 
her  as  ever  being  young  or  in  trouble  herself  but  somehow,  she  always  seemed  to 
understand  what  you  meant  and  straighten  things  out  for  you.  Kathy  loved  her 
with  a  love  second  only  to  her  love  for  Lewis;  the  big  difference  was  that  she  was 
also  afraid  of  her. 

Now  suppose  you  tell  me  just  exactly  what  the  trouble  is,  she  said.  You  seem 
to  be  worrying  people  quite  a  bit  these  days  and  I  thought  we  might  as  well  have 
it  out  together. 

It's  my  brother,  said  Kathy  desperately,  they  won't  let  us  alone,  it  was  all  right 
till  we  danced  together  once  and  then  everything  got  awful. 

Bit  by  bit  it  came  out,  Lewis  being  explained  and  therewith  removed  forever 
from  her  world,  Lewis  being  relegated  to  the  past  by  the  fact  of  her  telling  about  him. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  sat  shaking  all  over  with  the  horror  of  what  she  had 
done.  The  room  was  absolutely  quiet  and  Kathy  was  glad  that  the  shades  were 
drawn  so  the  principal  couldn't  see  the  tears  that  rolled  helplessly  down  her  face. 

After  a  long  time  the  principal  looked  up  and  spoke  to  her. 

I'm  glad  you  told  me  Kathy.  And  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  understand.  I'm 
sure  that  Lewis  was  as  true  for  you  as  anything  could  be.  But  you  must  see  too, 
dear,  that  you're  old  enough  now  to  get  along  without  him,  and  that  the  hurt  you 
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give  your  family  by  keeping  him  isn't  worth  the  pleasure  you  get  from  his  company. 
It  isn't  their  fault  that  you  haven't  a  brother  and  you  make  them  feel  that  they're  to 
blame  for  something  they  think  is  wrong.  You  don't  want  that,  now  do  you?  You 
don't  want  to  disappoint  people  who  think  you're  grown  up  by  acting  like  a  baby. 
It's  like  being  in  the  middle  school  instead  of  the  primary  department.  You  have 
a  great  many  privileges  now  that  you  didn't  have  then  even  if  you've  had  to  give 
up  some  of  the  things  you  liked  doing  there.  It'll  be  the  same  way  with  Lewis, 
Kathy;  you'll  miss  him  of  course  but  you'll  know  that  you've  advanced  a  step  by 
giving  him  up.  I  know  I  can  count  on  you  to  see  it  that  way,  can't  I?  And  now 
I'm  sure  you'll  be  wanting  to  go  home  and  make  up  with  your  mother;  I'll  see  that 
you're  excused  from  classes  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Kathy  stood  up;  she  had  stopped  crying.  Yes,  she  said  politely,  you're  right, 
I  guess,  I'll  go.  And  she  walked  out  of  the  office,  very  straight  and  very  much  alone. 
She  knew  that  she  had  neither  been  understood  nor  comforted  but  she  knew  that 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  do. 

As  she  turned  down  the  road  toward  the  house,  she  thought  about  what  she  was 
presently  going  to  say,  and  also  of  all  she  would  never  say  again.  There  would 
be  no  more  conversations  with  Lewis,  no  more  private  jokes  between  them;  never 
in  the  future  could  she  tell  him  her  secrets  and,  know  that  he  would  keep  them. 
But  what  was  worse  was  the  knowledge  that  from  then  on  the  things  that  really 
mattered  to  her  could  never  be  shared  with  anyone.  For  she  had  learned  that 
morning  the  futility  of  ever  trusting  anyone  with  herself,  of  ever  expecting  any  real 
help  to  come  from  outside  herself.  She  had  lost  her  most  valuable  possession  by 
expressing  it  and  that  loss  was  irreparable. 

She  went  upstairs  to  her  mother's  room  and  without  hesitation  recited  the  words 
of  her  surrender  and  absolution. 

It  was  wrong  of  me  to  talk  about  Lewis,  she  said.  It  wasn't  true  and  I  never 
should  have  done  it. 

THE  ELEPHANT  FORGETS 
(Continued  from  Page  11) 
on  the  appointed  day  she  spoke  to  the  elephant  quite  seriously  on  the  subject  of  the 
New  Race.  "Really,  my  love,  it  is  necessary  above  all  things  to  preserve  the  purity 
and  fineness  inherent  in  every  fiber  of  the  Aryan  stock.  You  must  believe  me  that  I 
have  no  doubt  whatsoever  about  your  descent  (indeed,  my  own,  how  could  I?),  but 
do  not  be  offended  if  I  take  it  upon  myself  as  a  true  New  German  to  ask  if  you  have 
definite  proofs  of  pure  ancestry.    Liebchen,  show  me  your  family  tree." 

The  elephant,  slightly  puzzled  by  all  this,  replied,  "But,  my  sweet,  you  see  the 
only  tree  on  the  island.     I  solemnly  swear  to  you  there  has  never  been  any  other." 
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"Not  another  word!"  cried  the  Hitler  Jugend  maiden  with  joy.  "It  is  for  us 
now  to  create  the  New  Germany,  here  in  our  own  little  corner — we,  representatives 
of  the  great  Aryan  stock.  And,  my  own,  think  how  inspiring  it  will  be  for  our 
grandchildren  and  our  grandchildren's  grandchildren  in  later  years  to  visit  this  tiny 
island  and  see  the  embodiment  of  their  family  tree  waving  defiant  before  them,  an 
eternal  proof  that  ideals  can  be  realized,  that  our  immortal  concept  of  Race  Purity 
can  and  has  been  confirmed.  A  shrine  will  this  spot  be,  my  love — a  shrine!"  And 
the  elephant  nodded. 

So  they  lived  happily  for  several  months  together,  very  happily  indeed,  and  the 
new  wife  lost  no  time  in  instructing  her  husband  in  the  basic  ideology  of  the  Third 
Reich  until,  though  he  always  maintained  an  unfortunate  tendency  toward  abstraction 
when  confronted  with  even  the  most  elementary  philosophical  concepts,  he  soon 
learned  to  repeat  after  his  wife  "Ein  Volk,  ein  Reich,  ein  Fuhrer"  and  "Kuche,  Kirke, 
Kinder."  "And  after  all,"  the  Hitler  Jugend  maiden  would  reassure  herself,  "with 
such  precepts  how  could  anyone  ever  go  wrong?  By  those  few  words  of  truth  alone, 
he  will  be  able  to  educate  our  children  if  he  should  live  after  I  am  gone." 

Thus  their  life  went  on,  until  one  day  the  Hitler  Jugend  maiden  whose  foresight, 
you  remember,  had  always  been  her  strong  point,  realized  suddenly  that  their  island 
would  only  hold  two  or  perhaps  three  more  consumers  comfortably,  and  therefore, 
since  she  had  determined  to  rear  at  least  a  good  round  baker's  dozen  of  children,  the 
time  for  expansion  had  now  come.  She  must  without  delay  find  a  home  for  the 
eldest  nine,  for  she  could  already  foresee  the  food  shortage  which  would  inevitably 
occur  after  the  fourth  child.  So  with  great  ingenuity  she  contrived  a  pair  of  water 
wings  out  of  a  few  fronds  from  the  palm  tree;  and  one  memorable  Thursday  having 
embraced  her  husband  fondly,  she  waded  into  the  water  and  started  rapidly  swim- 
ming away,  an  intrepid  figure  striking  out  for  the  horizon. 

She  never  came  back.  For  a  number  of  years  the  elephant  speculated  rather 
sadly  on  her  fate,  but  as  he  grew  older  he  almost  forgot  and  began  to  take  solace 
again  in  the  warmth  of  the  setting  sun  on  his  broad  grey  back  and  the  small 
friendly  waves  pushing  each  other  along  to  slide  up  the  sands  to  the  little  island's 
edge  and  then  washing  back  and  away.  Sometimes  to  amuse  himself  he  would  make 
up  little  songs  about  "Kuche,  Kirke,  Kinder"  that  he  would  sing  softly  to  himself 
forwards  and  backwards,  until  one  day  he  remembered  the  other  little  song  she  used 
to  tell  him,  the  one  that  started  off  with  "Eini  Volk."  "Surely,"  said  he,  "now  I 
know  why  my  little  wife  never  came  back  to  me.  She  wanted  to  leave  this  spot — 
the  future  shrine  of  the  New  German  people — as  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal  State. 
My  palm  tree,  my  little  island  and  me,  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  sea — Ein  Volk, 
ein  Reich,  ein  Fuhrer — "    And  his  heart  swelled. 
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DIVISION  IN  THE  BALLET 

{Continued  from  Page  21) 

What  effect  is  created  by  separating 
a  composer  from  the  group  of  dancers 
who  have  been  the  medium  of  his  ex- 
pression? Massine,  to  be  sure,  has  for 
the  first  time  the  services  of  Alicia  Mar- 
kova,  Nina  Theilade,  Igor  Youskevitch, 
Frederic  Franklin  and  others.  He  has 
lost,  however,  all  three  of  the  prima 
ballerinas  with  whom  many  of  the  roles 
in  his  ballets  are  associated.  Titania 
Riabouchinska  and  Irina  Baronova  are 
still  with  de  Basil,  and  Tamara  Tou- 
manova  has  been  signed  up  by  the 
Shuberts  to  appear  in  a  musical  pro- 
duction on  Broadway.  The  dramatic 
effectiveness  of  some  ballets  depends 
upon  the  personalities  of  the  dancers  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  dancing.  It 
is  easy  to  associate  a  ballet  with  specific 
dancers.  As  a  result  one  may  demand 
that  the  characteristics  of  a  single  in- 
terpretation become  a  necessary  part  of 
the  role.  Tricorne,  for  example,  can 
never  be  really  satisfying  without  Tou- 
manova  for  the  spectator  who  has  seen 
her  dance  the  Miller's  wife  and  who 
has  been  carried  away  by  her  humor 
and  grace. 

Massine's  troupe  is,  if  anything,  bet- 


ter trained  than  the  de  Basil  company. 
He  has  brought  together  many  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  world  of  ballet 
(even  though  Serge  Lifar  was  no  great 
addition  to  the  company) .  Two  of  his 
new  ballets,  Saint  Francis  and  the  bal- 
let set  to  Beethoven's  Seventh  symphony 
appear  to  be  as  stimulating  and  inspir- 
ing as  the  greatest  of  his  earlier  works. 
Gail'e  Parisienne,  also  by  Massine,  is  de- 
lightfully concocted  nonsense,  and  has 
all  of  Massine's  vigor  and  satire.  Michel 
Fokine  has  also  adorned  the  season  with 
his  Don  Juan,  a  fascinating  spectacle  of 
brilliant  color  and  contrasting  emotions, 
although  his  L'Epreuve  D' Amour  is  dis- 
appointing in  choreography  and  setting. 
The  balletomane  must  accept  the  fact 
that  the  Ballets  Russes  is  divided,  at 
least  temporarily,  into  two  separate 
units.  In  the  de  Basil  section  he  may 
find  more  familiar  faces  and  ballets. 
Simultaneously  he  will  probably  con- 
clude that  the  future  of  the  modern  bal- 
let lies  with  Massine.  Almost  all  the 
new  offerings  are  interesting  and  worth 
seeing.  Those  that  do  not  blaze  new 
trails  are  still  primarily  good  ballet. 
And  those  who  want  to  know  in  what 
direction  the  ballet  is  turning  will  find 
the  solution  in  Saint  Francis  and  The 
Seventh  Symphony. 
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Editorial 

BEFORE  writing  Practical  Criticism,  I.  A.  Richards  submitted  a  sheet  of  thirteen 
unsigned  poems  to  a  group  of  Cambridge  students  who  were  asked  to  comment 
freely  on  them.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was  startling.  First,  it 
revealed  that  many  readers  fail  to  understand  the  simple  word  meaning  of  poems; 
second,  that  having  understood  the  words,  most  readers  are  unable  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  their  habitual  responses  or  personal  symbols  sufficiently  to  detect 
the  author's  central  idea;  and  third,  that  only  a  small  minority  are  able  to  evaluate 
that  idea  beyond  the  barriers  of  personal  taste  or  prejudice. 

It  is  high  time  we  take  warning  from  Mr.  Richards'  documentary  evidence. 
It  is  high  time  we  drop  the  college  board  state  of  mind  which  judges  a  poem  on  its 
ability  to  imitate  the  sound  of  horses'  hooves  in  rhyme,  or  find  latent  genius  in  the 
author  because  his  third  line  suggests  Keats'  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.  It  is  saddening 
to  hear  a  Brave  Young  Thing  unknowingly  condemn  D.  H.  Lawrence  for  sentimental- 
ity because  he  writes: 

"To  the  old  Sunday  evenings  at  home 
with  winter  outside 
And  hymns  in  the  cosy  parlour  ..." 

("Piano,"  Collected  Poems.) 

It  is  distressing  to  hear  a  Cynical  Soul  criticize  an  author  who  referred  to  a  leafy 
dell  as  a  "cool  green  house."  The  Cynical  Soul  snorted,  "Green  houses  are  not 
usually  cool,  though  I  suppose  they  might  be  if  anyone  was  foolish  enough  to  erect 
them  under  arches  of  budding  boughs."  Such  things  happened  with  Cambridge 
students,  and  such  things  happen  with  us. 

With  intelligence  and  care  such  pitfalls  can  be  avoided.  All  critics  with  access 
to  a  dictionary  can  determine  the  actual  definition  of  words.  Most  critics  with  suffi- 
cient interest  and  ingenuity  can  find  the  whole  meaning  conveyed  by  the  words. 
Only  good  critics  having,  as  Mr.  Richards  points  out,  nothing  to  rely  upon  further 
but  themselves  can  go  on  to  make  their  choice  with  honesty  and  insight. 

Obviously  we  cannot  go  on  because  we  have  not  taken  the  first  two  steps.  We 
have  neither  read  the  words  nor  tried  to  fit  them  into  the  meaning  of  the  author. 
We  have  grasped  at  random  phrases,  have  fitted  them  to  our  own  subjective  symbols, 
judged  them  with  pseudo-literary  prejudice,  and  folded  them  away  in  hopeless  snap 
judgments.  Before  the  poetry  is  condemned,  the  critic  must  be  able  to  judge,  before 
the  critic  is  able  to  judge,  he  must  believe  in  the  good  of  poetry. 

I.  A.  T. 
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^Reality'  by  Paul  Weiss 

Reviewed  by  ISABEL  STEARNS,  Ph.D.,  '38 

REALITY,  by  Paul  Weiss,  Princeton  University  Press,  1938. 

Introductory  Remarks 
Dr.  Weiss  best  explains  the  manner  of  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  reality,  by 
his  statement  that  "to  know  is  to  be  conscious  of  oneself  as  a  unique  mode  of  the 
question,  'what  is  real?'".  Thus  what  is  known  cannot  be  justly  dealt  with  apart 
from  that  which  knows,  nor  can  the  nature  of  the  knowing  be  made  explicit  as  com- 
pletely distinct  from  that  which  is  known. 

Accordingly  the  book  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  an  epistemology 
dealing  with  knowledge,  what  knowledge  implies  and  what  the  constitutive  elements 
of  knowledge  are.  But  the  existence  of  knowledge  implies  a  knower,  so  the  second 
section  is  a  metaphysics,  bringing  to  light  according  to  his  own  philosophy  the 
nature  of  the  knower  and  the  world  which  he  knows  and  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Alice  A.  Biddle,  '39. 
*     *     * 

No  philosophical  work  starts  on  its  first  page,  and  this  holds  true  of  Reality. 
Dr.  Weiss'  philosophy  might  well  have  begun,  in  fact,  with  the  fifth  chapter  in  which 
he  discusses  the  nature  of  the  question.  For  the  fifth  chapter,  as  we  shall  see,  con- 
tains the  remainder  of  the  work  within  itself  virtually  if  not  actually. 

The  author's  explicit  intention  is  to  make  the  most  general  philosophical  circle 
possible,  which  will  hold  within  itself  a  place  for  every  detail  of  knowledge  and 
action.  This  circle  will  show  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  being,  and  of  being  in 
turn  to  knowledge.  Actually,  the  circle  which  is  proposed  turns  into  a  spiral,  since 
the  being  which  passes  into  knowledge  must  again  attain  to  being  by  means  of 
action.  The  author  himself  would  grant  this,  but  maintain  that  the  spiral  in  turn 
is  grounded  upon  a  formal  circle  which  is  involved  within  it.  He  further  holds 
that  one  cannot  demonstrate  the  existence  of  such  a  circle  without  penetrating  to  a 
deeply  embedded  philosophy,  a  "dormant  generic  perspective"  (p.  5)  which  is 
one  with  the  substance  of  mankind. 

Thus  two  questions  are  raised  by  the  work,  first,  whether  Dr.  Weiss  has  success- 
fully completed  the  circle  which  he  projected  for  himself  and,  second,  whether  and 
to  what  extent  this  circle  is  connected  with  a  dormant  philosophy  both  universal 
and  sound.  But  the  extent  of  Dr.  Weiss'  achievement  does  not  depend  upon  a  wholly 
affirmative  answer  to  either  of  these  questions.  The  undertaking  is  both  impressive 
in  itself,  and  of  the  utmost  value  to  an  age  like  the  present  which  tends  to  cut  its 
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metaphysics  off  from  its  epistemology  with  a  hatchet  and  thus  never  come  face  to 
face  with  the  labor  of  their  synthesis. 

It  is  in  the  fifth  chapter  that  Dr.  Weiss  asks  the  fulcral  question  about  the 
nature  of  reality  from  the  answer  to  which  issues  both  his  metaphysics  and  his 
epistemology.  As  Descartes  found  the  proof  of  his  own  existence  in  the  fact  that 
he  doubted,  and  as  Kierkegaard  built  his  ethics  on  the  fact  that  he  was  a  being  in 
despair,  so  Dr.  Weiss  bases  his  philosophy  on  the  very  fact  that  he  questions.  To 
question  is  to  know  that  one  is  ignorant,  that  is,  to  know  that  there  is  an  adumbrated 
which  goes  beyond  one's  mere  perception  of  it.  To  question  is  also  to  know  that 
one  is  an  incomplete  being  which  is  seeking  to  absorb  and  assimilate  a  world  that 
is  other  than  its  own  existence.  It  is  the  adumbrated  which  is  absorbed;  conversely, 
that  which  is  absorbed  as  knowledge  must  be  concretionalized  again  into  being. 
The  spiral  which  is  thus  suggested  can  be  known  as  complete  only  formally  and 
speculatively,  and  from  perception  through  the  different  rational  disciplines  a  path 
leads  to  a  logical  pinnacle — the  ultimate  question  which  can  be  made  to  yield  its 
own  answer.  But  this  purely  formal  knowledge  in  its  turn  asks  for  a  dynamic 
content  made  manifest  in  metaphysics,  which  is  by  itself  only  a  system  of  partial 
answers. 

Of  the  three  modes  of  perception  which  Dr.  Weiss  enumerates  at  the  outset  of 
his  epistemology,  it  might  be  said  somewhat  paradoxically  that  it  is  the  indicated 
and  the  adumbrated  which  make  themselves  most  manifest  in  his  own  work,  and 
that  it  is  the  contemplated  which  suffers  from  neglect.  We  find  an  amazing  com- 
bination of  the  utmost  articulation  with  the  thickness  and  depth  of  the  concrete,  but 
we  also  find  an  absence  of  light  and  shadow  which  at  times  makes  the  reader  almost 
despair.  Throughout  the  first  part  of  the  book  particularly,  one  feels  that  the  author 
is  grappling  with  something  by  its  very  nature  elusive;  each  sentence  must  be  medi- 
tated and  mulled  over,  and  the  meaning  slowly  and  with  difficulty  brought  to  the 
surface. 

In  fact,  Dr.  Weiss  is  a  peculiar  type  of  rationalist — a  rationalist  who  is  interested 
in  the  unclear,  the  indistinct.  While  he  believes  in  a  logic  of  the  real,  he  wishes 
also  to  show  that  novelty  is  no  accident,  that  it  arises  from  the  basic  indeterminacy 
of  things.  In  the  course  of  this  attempt  to  show  that  logic  is  rooted  in  reality,  and 
that  reality  receives  its  completion  through  logic,  two  strains  of  thought,  rather  than 
one,  emerge  from  Dr.  Weiss'  argument.  Unavoidably  he  moves  between  two  ex- 
tremes, the  first  of  which  would  result  in  a  synthetic  and  creative  logic,  the  second, 
in  a  formalistic  and  barren  reality.  The  first  tendency  is  without  question  the 
richer  and  more  fruitful  of  the  two;  it  gives  rise  to  the  most  exciting  parts  of  the 
epistemology  and  the  metaphysics,  and  although  it  is  not  dominant  in  the  archi- 
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tectonic,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  note  on  which  the  book  ends.  In  order  to 
make  these  strains  of  thought  clear,  it  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  specific  portions 
of  the  book. 

The  primary  achievement  of  Dr.  Weiss'  epistemology  lies  in  his  analysis  of  the 
elements  of  perception.  The  significant  one  which  he  has  discovered  is  that  which 
he  calls  the  adumbrated.  The  other  two,  the  indicated  and  the  contemplated,  cor- 
respond roughly  to  the  particular  and  the  universal,  the  denoted  and  the  connoted. 
The  indicated  is  defined  as  an  epistemological  point  in  one — one  relation  to  a  per- 
ceiver.  The  contemplated  is  a  gestalt,  a  "present,  sensuous,  intelligible,  extensive, 
intensive  unity"  (p.  41).  Since  it  is  reduplicatable,  it  bears  a  certain  resemblance 
to  Santayana's  essences,  but  unlike  these  is  inseparable  from  fact.  Since  it  already 
intends  something,  meaning  is  rooted  in  perception.  The  adumbrated,  finally,  is  the 
manifestation  in  experience  of  that  which  continues  beyond  experience,  the  explana- 
tion of  our  awareness  that  what  we  know  is  less  than  what  there  is  to  know. 
Ontologically,  the  adumbrated  is  "the  dynamic  singular  lilt  of  a  thing  unfolding  itself 
in  time"  (p.  57).  It  is  this  element  which  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  given 
can  be  synthesized.  By  means  of  it  Dr.  Weiss  is  enabled  to  take  the  step  which 
unites  idealism  with  realism;  through  its  absolute  character  his  epistemology  is 
saved  from  being  the  shadow  without  substance  which  current  objective  relativisms 
have  been  accused  of  being. 

The  initial  given  is  that  in  which  all  three  elements  are  rooted,  but  this  given 
is  never  known  since  in  the  very  act  of  perception  we  dismember  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  second  given  which  is  obtained  as  the  result  of  our  synthesis  of  the  three 
factors  in  judgment.  Had  the  section  on  the  given  preceded  that  on  the  elements 
of  perception,  many  points  now  unclear  might  have  been  clarified.  As  it  is,  the 
limits  of  logical  analysis  of  the  perceived  at  times  appear  to  become  real  in  them- 
selves. Although  they  are  declared  to  be  inextricably  intertwined,  there  are  times 
when  Dr.  Weiss  speaks  as  if  we  could  isolate  them  in  their  purity  at  a  point  where 
analysis  has  ended  and  synthesis  has  not  begun.  Yet  in  his  discussion  of  synthesis 
he  asserts  that  every  element  used  in  knowledge  possesses  an  indefinite  fringe  which 
can  only  be  made  determinate  by  the  other  elements  involved  in  knowledge.  The 
conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  different  elements  of  perception  can  only  be  isolated  in 
the  form  of  questions. 

Since  I  cannot  in  this  review  consider  Dr.  Weiss'  treatment  of  each  of  the  rational 
disciplines,  I  shall  only  discuss  his  treatment  of  art,  perhaps  the  most  significant  of 
these  for  his  general  theory.  While  mathematics  and  science  deal  with  the  public 
world,   art  is   concerned  with   the   ontologically   private   or   the   adumbrated.     The 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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For  the  People  of  Knossos 

HESTER  CORNER,  '41 

I  do  not  boast  a  message  for  my  time 

Nor  shouting  from  a  pedestal 

Address  posterity. 

But  I  invoke  as  witnesses 

A  race  of  islanders  long  dead. 

Who  know  how  the  shore 

Limits  their  land  from  the  wide  sea. 

Ungentle  people  who  do  not 

Desire  a  god  emasculate 

But  recognize  him  in  the  bull 

God  of  the  dreadful  double-axe. 

Savage  rebellious  people 

Who  slew  their  god 

And  partake  of  his  force. 

Whose  queen  brought  forth 

A  monster  which  they  cherish. 

Whose  only  monument 

Is  endless  dark  and  bitter  passageways. 

They  know  how  sleep  enspheres  the  mind 

From  countless   phenomena  without. 

And  that  the  eyelids  veiling  sight 

Grant  inner  vision. 

They  know  how  silence  shapes  our  words. 
And  the  moment  of  speech 
Is  the  time  of  tension 
Between  what  is  uttered 
And  the  inexpressible. 

They  know  our  lives  are 

Created  by  death 

Which  limits  us  from  infinity. 
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Therefore  their  method  of  knowledge 

Is  to  learn 

Objects  by  their  limits. 

Daidalos  mapped  dark   constricted   intricacies 

Before  he  knew  the  freedom  of  the  air. 

Innocent  Ariadne  at  her  spinning 

Threaded  the  way  to  the  monster. 

Thus  the  islanders 

Enclose  in  the  heart  of  their  land 

The  bitterness  and  irrationality  of  the  sea 

Incarnate  in  the  Minotaur. 


Chief  among  limits 

The  islanders  considered  Death, 

Process  that  destroys  its  object. 

Limit  that  limits  itself 

Is  limitation  absolute. 

Death  is  and  is  not  infinite — ■ 

Death  is  a  sphere,  containing  life, 

Limited  in  capacity 

But  on  its  surface  infinite 

Having  neither  beginning  nor  end. 

The  wall  of  the  sphere  is  the  moment  of  Death 

When  the  limited  meets  the  infinite 

With  perilous  intensity. 

Therefore  they  celebrate 
Death  of  the  bull 
And  drink  his  blood 
That  they  may  receive 
Into  their  limited  lives 
Infinity   reached  by  his   death. 
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Thus  the  Minoans 

Know  by  reason 

Knossos 

And  also  dream 

Unbounded  cities  that  exist  in  space 

Secret  from  all 

But  minds  made  to  know  them. 


Meeting  and  Identity 

DOROTHY  COUNSELMAN,  '41 

THE  sharp  December  wind  was  playing  hide  and  seek  with  itself;  it  twisted  in 
and  out  of  the  alleys,  hurtled  around  corners,  and  raced  down  Sixth  Avenue 

in  a  frantic  effort  to  reach  some  never-to-be-found  home  base.  He  felt  it  sweep 
about  him  as  he  waited  for  the  light,  wishing  that  it  would  seize  him  and  take  him 
with  it,  far  down  the  streets,  away  from  nine  o'clock  and  the  day  that  would  follow. 
His  eyes  shifted  from  side  to  side  as  if  seeking  some  alternative  to  crossing  to  the 
square  opposite  and  entering  the  greyish  building  that  was  the  N.Y.U.  School  of 
Architecture.  A  sudden  gust  made  up  his  mind  for  him,  catapulted  him  across  the 
street,  into  the  revolving  doors  and  the  inevitability  of  Monday  morning. 

He  was  late  again,  purposely,  in  hopes  that  by  the  time  he  reached  the  school, 
his  class  would  have  begun  and  there  would  be  no  noisy  group  of  students,  smoking 
and  gossiping  in  the  hall.  The  emptiness  of  the  elevator  and  the  reproachful  look 
on  the  elevator  boy's  face  convinced  him  that  it  had.  He  hung  his  new  fur  coat  on 
its  hook,  feeling  that  it  looked  out  of  place  among  the  shabbier  ones  of  most  of  his 
classmates,  as  out  of  place  as  his  face  with  its  melancholy  dark  eyes  and  sensitive, 
too  finely-cut  features  looked  in  contrast  with  theirs  of  a  healthier  but  less  aristocratic 
cast. 

The  scheduled  lecture  in  mathematics  was  already  well  under  way  when  he  took 
his  place  at  the  back  of  the  room,  his  thin  nervous  hands  clasping  and  unclasping 
with  the  fear  that  he  might  have  attracted  some  attention,  that  his  lateness  might 
give  rise  to  more  buzzing  of  voices  and  shared  laughter  from  which  he  was,  as 
always,  isolated.  The  lecturer  was  haranguing  away,  his  pompous,  oily,  little  face 
emphasizing  his  words  with  a  series  of  jerks. 
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"You  young  men  and  women  seem  to  fail  to  realize  that  no  really  finished 
drawing  can  be  made  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mathematics.  (This  was  his 
favorite  theme.)  You  all  seem  to  feel  that  this  work  can  be  attended  to  if  and 
when  you  finish  your  water-colours  and  designs.  But  I  assure  you  that  you  are 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.     You  cannot  ..." 

Every  morning  the  same  thing,  the  same  modified  morals  for  the  art  student, 
with  a  few  intellectual  pearls  dropped,  of  course,  a  few  archaic  jokes  "research  before 
recreation"  and  so  forth  ad  infinitum.  Then  the  long  hours  of  technical  work,  the 
effort  of  plotting  a  curve,  the  making  of  an  angle  exact  with  no  results  but  eye-strain 
and  ten  more  exercises  to  work  out  at  home.  Somehow  he  could  never  reconcile 
this  drudgery,  most  of  which  he  had  been  brought  up  on,  with  the  thing  he  wanted 
to  do,  the  ideal  he  had  set  for  himself.  Architecture  as  he  dreamed  it  with  reference 
to  the  future  and  architecture  as  he  learned  it  here,  were  two  very  different  things, 
the  one  a  potential  life,  the  other  almost  a  form  of  non-existence.  The  latter  was 
necessary  because  of  a  small  white  certificate  without  which  the  realization  of  the 
former  was  impossible;  but  otherwise  they  had  no  connection.  He  disliked  the 
school  and  its  students.  Most  of  the  men  were  out  for  the  money  they  could  make 
and  intended  to  go  in  for  designing  model  houses  for  suburban  dwellers.  They 
worked  hard  and  their  drawing  was  good,  but  to  him  it  lacked  something;  there 
was  no  transcending  purpose  behind  it,  nothing  beyond  it  to  make  the  black  and 
white  on  paper  more  than  just  lines  on  a  blank.  The  girls  annoyed  him  with  their 
chatter  and  their  emotional  theories  about  art.  He  resented  their  invitations  to  a 
"swell  bicycle  race  next  week  at  the  Garden"  or  "Wouldn't  cha  like  to  have  a  coke 
with  me?"  when  he  was  busy  on  a  sketch.  He  saw  them  all  in  terms  of  slightly 
dirty  collars,  lipstick-stained  cigarettes  left  burning  on  the  floor,  and  long  red  nails 
that  were  beginning  to  chip  and  peel. 

Somehow  the  morning  passed  with  voices  making  a  vague  hum  in  his  ears, 
and  triangles  and  circles,  blurring,  merging,  and  separating  again  beneath  his  eyes. 
The  clock's  hands  finally  jerked  to  twelve-thirty  and  the  lunch  hour.  He  hastened 
out  before  the  crowd  and  headed  over  toward  Seventh  Avenue  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  Horn  and  Hardart's  where  the  rest  went  to  eat. 

In  reality  his  desire  to  get  away  and  be  by  himself  was  based  as  much  on  fear 
of  the  others  as  on  distaste.  Their  almost  excessive  normality,  their  enthusiasm  for 
things  with  which  he  had  had  no  contact,  and  his  own  reticence,  made  him  distrust 
them  and  feel  confused  in  their  presence.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  family 
whose  tastes  and  pleasures  were  too  fined  down  and  esoteric  to  be  widely  appreciated 

{Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Landscape  in  Winter,  before  storm 

ELIZABETH  MARIE  POPE,  '40 

This  could  not  choose  its  time 
Or  change  the  time  it  had: 
Fixed  in  the  aching  rime, 
Anciently  gray  and  sad, 
Lay  all  the  land:  no  form 
Of  desperate  prayer  to  warm 
Its  impotent  lost  sun:  the  storm 
Came  on,  to  strike 
The  grass  and  tree  alike: 
Only  so  much  allowed: 

Either  like  grass 

that  far 
Leaned,  and  then  suddenly 
As  some  poor  tortured  crowd 
Bombed  in  a  civil  war 
Struggles  to  turn  and  flee — 
So  horror  over  them 
On  the  wind  flattened  the 
White  of  the  belly-stem 
On  the  wind  frantically — 

Or  like  the  plundered  trees 

Which  still   disdainful   stood 
Insolent  yet  to  seize 
From  the  fanatic  year 
Some  structural  austere 
Fineness  of  naked  wood 
Laced  in  thin  subtleties. 
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Mr.  Jackson's  Tune 

JOAN  GROSS,  '42 

MISS  WILLIAMS  placed  the  brief  on  his  desk  and  smiled  a  half-hearted  efficient 
smile  as  she  closed  the  office  door  behind  her.  Mr.  Jackson  read  the  legal 
phrases  mechanically.  "Supreme  Court,  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New 
York.  Alvin  Ricardo  versus  The  Apex  Paper  Products,  Inc."  It  was  after  four 
o'clock,  and  he  knew  he  had  time  to  check  on  those  decisions  if  he  hurried  to  the 
library.  He  wondered  dully  why  he  wasn't  leaping  to  his  feet,  snatching  at  his  hat 
and  dashing  to  the  door  with  his  old  eagerness  to  reach  the  law  room.  He  thought 
of  the  work  this  case  for  Ricardo  would  require.  He  remembered  Goldstein  and 
these  three  other  lawyers  for  The  Apex  Company.  They  must  have  dozens  of  patent 
cases  to  deal  with,  he  thought,  with  that  defense  machine  of  lawyers.  Of  course 
Ricardo  was  right,  and  he  had  won  a  case  like  this — once.  He  had  a  conference 
with  Goldstein  the  next  morning  and  he  knew  he  would  be  offered  a  settlement,  but 
still- 
Four  forty-five.  He  read:  "The  appellant  was  a  corporation  organized — "  He 
tapped  his  pencil  on  the  edge  of  his  desk  in  irregular  rhythm.  "What  will  Sarah 
have  for  supper?"  he  wondered.  He  noticed  the  split  veneer  along  the  edges  of  his 
desk.  He  tapped  it  with  his  pencil.  He  found  he  was  humming.  He  kept  reading 
"the  respondent  has  moved  for  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint  under  rules  one 
hundred  and  two,  one  hundred  and  four,  one  hundred  and  six,  one  hundred  and 
seven  of  the  civil  practice  act,"  and  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  setting  them 
to  a  melody  vaguely  familiar  to  him.  He  couldn't  remember  where  he  had  heard 
the  tune  before.  The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more  he  sensed  that  he  had  not 
only  heard  it  somewhere,  but  that  he  had  almost  felt  it,  and  that  it  was  essential  that 
he  should  discover  more  about  it.  He  tried  to  analyze  it.  It  began  deeply,  in  a  low 
premonition  of  later  notes,  mounting  with  a  certain  eagerness.  The  words  "the 
respondent  has  moved  for  the  dismissal"  fitted  the  rhythmic  pattern  perfectly.  Then 
it  gathered  a  kind  of  optimistic  musical  momentum  to  the  words  "under  the  rules," 
hung  tensely  on  the  phrase  "one  hundred  and  two,"  shot  wildly  to  "one  hundred  and 
FOUR,"  faltered  in  anti-climax  at  "one  hundred  and  six"  and  dropped  quickly  to  the 
concluding  depths  of  "one  hundred  and  seven  of  the  civil  practice  act."  At  first 
Mr.  Jackson  was  fascinated,  and  he  kept  searching  remembrances  of  past  years  in  a 
vain  effort  to  recall,  to  identify  the  tune.  Then  he  became  impatient  and  tried  to 
forget  it.  He  hummed  "America"  out  loud.  He  read  over  some  letters  to  the  Home 
Owner's  Loan  Corporation.    The  melody  kept  thundering  in  his  ears.     He  went  out 
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to  get  a  drink  of  water  and  the  cooler  gurgled  happily  to  it.     He  finally  decided 
that  he  was  tired  and  that  he  should  go  home. 

He  hummed  as  he  was  going  down  in  the  elevator.  The  tune  seemed  somehow 
entirely  harmonious  with  his  living,  the  way  the  elevator  doors  swung  open  at  that 
sudden  high  "one  hundred  and  FOUR,"  the  way  his  feet  beat  the  time  into  the  cold 
pavements,  the  way  his  breathing  rose  and  fell  to  it  with  the  precision  of  a  metro- 
nome. At  Times  Square  the  nervous  twitchings  of  the  neon  which  spelled  "Whalens" 
transmitted  an  electrical  tonal  energy  to  him  and  the  sharp  accents  of  the  giant 
Wrigley's  sign  blinked  to  the  time  of  his  tune.  The  illuminated,  gyrating  coca-cola 
letters  seemed  to  dance  to  it. 

By  evening  the  tune  was  so  much  a  part  of  him  that  all  his  motions  were  keyed  to 
it,  and  his  dreams  sang  it  to  him  restlessly  throughout  the  night.  He  seemed  to  see 
the  tune,  aglow  with  neon,  hovering  behind  the  leather  office  chair,  and  Goldstein 
was  sitting  in  the  chair  and  he  was  saying,  "Certainly,  Mr.  Jackson,  I  thought  you 
would  settle  out  of  court,  it  was  all  you  could  do  under  the  circumstances,"  and  the 
huge  glowing  Tune  was  saying  "the  respondent  has  moved  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
complaint  under  the  rules — "  But  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Jackson  seemed  to  see  his 
own  likeness  in  it,  and  for  a  moment,  everything  turned  to  the  Tune  for  an  answer, 
the  old  question  of  whether  to  settle  his  case  or  to  fight  it,  and  that  old  fear  that  he 
was  losing  his  grip.  And  then  Miss  Williams'  voice  came  clipping  through  the  roar 
of  the  Tune  and  her  words  were  notes  the  typewriter  struck  only  she  was  saying 
"the  respondent  has  moved — " 

Mr.  Jackson  had  a  nine  o'clock  conference  with  Mr.  Goldstein  of  the  Apex 
Paper  Products,  Inc.  He  felt  unusually  unsure  of  himself.  If  he  only  could  decide 
whether  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  fight  the  case.  He  knew  patent  cases  might 
take  as  long  as  three  years,  but  if  he  won — and  he  thought  he  could  win,  no — might 
win.  He  was  afraid  to  admit  his  lack  of  confidence.  He  had  won  a  case  like  this 
two  years  ago.  Was  his  work  turning,  descending,  slipping  gently  into  a  spiritless 
decline  and  would  it  never  reach  the  point  where  he  could  sense  some  achievement? 
Old?     No,  he  wasn't  so  old  .  .  . 

Miss  Williams  announced  Mr.  Goldstein.  He  entered  with  his  quick  little 
steps  and  sat  down  in  the  leather  chair  and  began  to  talk  excitedly  about  the  case. 
He  fumbled  in  his  papers  as  he  talked  and  handed  Mr.  Jackson  some  figures,  sug- 
gesting a  settlement  for  a  flat  sum.  Mr.  Jackson  looked  at  them  dully.  He  picked 
up  his  own  brief  and  began  to  read:  "The  respondent  has  moved  for  the — " 
He  read  it  out  loud.  He  realized  helplessly  that  he  was  reading  it  in  rhythm  and 
that  Mr.  Goldstein  was  staring  at  him,  and  that  Miss  Williams  was  typing  in  the 
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outer  room.  He  suddenly  remembered  his  dream.  He  stopped  reading.  Miss 
Williams  was  typing  in  perfect  rhythm  to  his  tune.  Yes,  distinctly  the  same  rhythm. 
The  sharp  clatter  of  her  typing  fitted  the  pattern  of  it  uncannily,  "the  respondent  has 
moved,"  rat-ta-ta-tat.  He  sat  frozen  waiting  to  see  if  it  could  possibly  be  true.  "For 
the  dismissal"  tat-tat-a-tat-ta.  Undoubtedly  the  same  tune.  He  heard  her  tap  out 
"under  rules,"  tatatat.  A  sudden  panic  seized  him  as  she  approached  "one  hundred 
and  four."  He  grasped  the  arms  of  his  chair.  He  heard  three  short  taps.  "One 
hundred — "  And  then  the  typing  stopped.  Miss  Williams  had  stopped,  that  was 
all,  she  never  would  get  to  one  hundred  and  four.  He  slumped  a  little  in  his  chair 
and  looked  at  Mr.  Goldstein.  Then  he  said,  "I'll  settle,"  very  bluntly.  He  noticed 
that  Mr.  Goldstein  was  staring  at  him  rather  strangely,  and  he  began  to  outline  the 
irregular  inkspot  on  his  blotter. 


Idea  for  Action 

DOROTHY  COUNSELMAN,  '41 

"There  is  the  world  dimensional   for  those  untwisted  by  the   love   of  things 
irreconcilable  ..." 

(From  The  Marriage  of  Faustus  and  Helen,  by  Hart  Crane.) 

There  is  a  world  dimensional  .  .  . 

There  is  a  world  concealed  from  us  who  lie 

j 

Thought-prisoned  in  ourselves,  estranged  by  time 

From  first  reality.     It  waits  for  us 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  our  separate  minds 

In  the  idea  released  from  space,  the  note 

Far  flung  from  breathless  strings  of  violins. 

These  are  the  aspects  of  our  infinite, 

The  parts  through  which  alone  we  know  the  world. 

For  those  untwisted  ... 
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Realize  that  our  fulfillment  lies  in  this, 

To  touch  and  feel  extension  through  our  hands, 

To  sense  eternity  within  this  day 

And  be  content.     For  though  we  only  know 

The  essence  in  its  image,  guess  the  form 

From  its  insensate  matter;   this  alone 

Will  bridge  the  gap  from  possible  to  real 

With  an  unchanging  solid  arc  of  light. 

By  the  love  of  things  irreconcilable  .  .  . 

Come  let  us  turn  now  from  our  dream-bound  lives, 
Dawn-limited  and  fruitless;   there   is  hope 
Still  immanent  for  us  within  this  sleep. 
Some  face  the  light,  reveal  the  vision — Wake. 
Only  in  isolation  may  we  merge 
Future  and  past  to  form  a  single  peace. 
Only  through  contact  may  our  present  live; 
The  synthesis  of  both  is  unity. 


The  Job 

By  MARION  KIRK,  '40 

FOR  a  long  time  now  he  had  been  let  alone.  He  felt  it  was  too  good  to  last 
and  they  would  begin  nagging  again.     The  doctor  was  saying,  "We'll  have  you 

up  soon,  seeing  the  fellows,  giving  the  girls  a  good  time,  eh  John?  You'll  have 
to  have  another  try  at  that  skating  rink.  My  son  Phil  thinks  that's  the  finest  sport 
there  is.  I  was  a  great  skater  myself  once,  did  all  the  fancy  steps,  getting  too  old 
now." 

John  didn't  hear  him.  He  was  back  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  day  of  the  ice-rink 
opening.  He  hadn't  wanled  to  go,  too  many  people  at  once,  and  he  was  always 
bewildered  by  the  massing  of  them.  Nonsense,  his  father  had  said  tensely  and 
started  the  car.     On  the  way  out  they  stopped  for  the  Morton  girl,  Doris,  who  was 
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very  healthy  and  athletic.  Her  skating  boots  were  white  and  she  wore  a  black 
velveteen  skirt  that  flared.  She  talked  briskly  to  his  father  about  how  she  was 
trying  out  for  the  carnival.  John  hated  her  well  shaped  legs  indifferently  warm 
against  his  own  in  the  front  seat.  He  wanted  to  hit  her  red  mouth  with  its  broad 
smooth  teeth. 

He  left  her  with  his  father  at  the  door  while  he  went  to  park  the  car,  then 
returned  to  put  on  his  skates  in  the  heated  outer  room.  He  felt  heavy  in  his  clothes. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  cooler  on  the  rink.  He  tottered  clumsily  to  the  rink  doors, 
pushing  them  open.  The  noise  struck  him  in  the  face.  Meaningless  shrieks  and 
shrill  yelpings,  whirring  of  skates  over  the  ice,  laughs,  coughs,  thuds  as  people  fell, 
resounded  and  reflected  from  the  walls  and  roof.  All  these  breaking  against  the 
muffled  waltzing  of  the  loud-speaker.  His  eyes  focused  on  the  maelstrom.  End- 
less and  eternal  circlings  of  people  round  and  round  a  sort  of  ellipse.  It  was  like 
a  huge  cage  in  which  rats  or  squirrels  revolved  in  a  treadmill.  A  nucleated  herd 
in  the  middle  chattered  to  those  going  by.  Doris,  tooth-white,  cut  a  tangent  through 
the  swarming  and  pulled  him  on  to  the  ice.  They  were  packed  in  now  like 
stampeding  cattle.  Bent  backs  in  different  attitudes  of  balance  thickened  in  front. 
The  sharp  blades  cut  the  ice,  piling  up  small  mounds  of  shavings  which  were  dispersed 
and  scattered  again  by  those  behind.  Falling  would  lead  to  traceless  slicing  by 
these  thousand  legs.  Frightened,  he  let  himself  be  drawn  to  the  outer  circle  of  the 
vortex,  left  Doris  in  her  white  skates  grooving  endless  rims  on  the  victrola  record  .  .  . 

Hours,  days  after,  his  head  pivoted.  Just  a  little  over-tired,  the  doctor  said. 
In  bed  he  had  been  happiest.  Reading  was  forbidden,  and  anyway  the  words  were 
sterile  lumps  along  the  page  that  would  not  leave  and  flow  into  his  brain.  He  lay 
and  stared  at  the  wall  opposite  him  where  he  had  hung  his  favorite  picture,  a  pen 
drawing.  A  lighthouse  was  on  a  nest  of  rocks,  grey  and  tall-rounding  up  into  the 
sky.  Capping  it  was  an  iron  guarded  cupola  which  enclosed  the  light.  Beams 
from  this  rayed  out,  perforating  the  night,  long  threadholes  through  the  black. 
Below  the  water  streaked  and  spun,  mouthing  the  rocks.  The  wind  he  could  almost 
feel  shifting  around  huge  masses  of  the  night,  ripping  and  splitting  the  densities  of 
darkness.  Ever  since  he  had  that  picture  he  had  dreamt  of  it.  Always  he  was  up 
there  manipulating  the  great  light.  It  could  be  seen  for  miles,  an  immense  yellow 
megaphone  .  .  . 

Outside  the  door  he  could  hear  the  doctor  saying,  "Let  him  get  up  today  for  a 
few  hours,  out  of  bed  tomorrow.  Nothing  to  worry  about."  Now  he  could  hear 
the  doctor  being  let  out  the  front  door.  Now — John  braced  himself.  His  father 
moved  massively  into  the  room  and  stood  at  the  end  of  the  bed.     Thud,  thud,  came 
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the  words — when  John  was  well  he  must  look  for  a  job.  That  was  the  trouble,  he 
didn't  have  enough  to  occupy  his  mind,  no  wonder  he  had  nervous  breakdowns, 
moping  around  with  nothing  to  do.  Besides,  a  grown  boy  out  of  high  school 
hanging  about  at  home,  didn't  even  go  with  the  other  boys.  Well  he  wouldn't  stand 
for  it  by  God!  John  watched  his  father  rumbling  and  pawing  the  carpet,  a  large 
snorting  buffalo,  stomping  up  and  down.  "Now  I  tell  you,  either  you  go  to  work 
or  ...  "  If  only  they  would  talk  quietly  and  not  make  these  rushings.  It  paralyzed 
him.  He  felt  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  body,  his  hands  and  feet  seemed  encased 
in  space,  only  his  brain  went  on  busily  mumbling.  At  times  like  this  he  had  much 
trouble  if  anyone  spoke  to  him.  Desperately  he  would  keep  his  eyes  fastened  on 
the  person's  face,  but  if  heads  were  moved  his  eyes  would  look  on  past  and  through 
the  wall.     "Stop  that  idiot  staring!"  shouted  his  father. 

A  job,  a  job.  How  could  he  tell  the  buffalo  that  what  he  really  wanted  was 
to  be  a  lighthouse  keeper?  The  words  were  ridiculous  in  his  mind.  The  other 
fellows  he  knew  were  gas  attendants,  soda-jerkers,  they  worked  in  their  fathers' 
stores.  He  tried  to  imagine  himself  in  a  white  cap  and  apron  making  banana  splits. 
Days  of  food  smells,  staring  faces  and  shoulders  over  the  counter  tops.  His  father 
was  a  ticket  agent  and, — that  would  be  worse  than  the  skating  rink.  His  whole  body 
grew  rigid  at  the  thought  of  the  insectile  hurryings  of  the  railroad  station. 

His  father  slammed  the  door  angrily  and  John  let  himself  collect  again,  his 
eyes  lifting  to  the  lighthouse  once  more. 

All  through  the  next  few  days  the  buffalo  stormed.  Finally  it  was  settled. 
John  must  go,  he  must  look  for  a  job,  make  good  somehow.  And  so  numbly,  John 
left  the  house.  He  walked  for  many  blocks,  as  usual  keeping  his  eyes  straight  ahead 
so  they  would  not  be  pulled  around  and  shunted  back  and  forth  from  face  to  face. 
Slowly  the  ponderance  fell  away  like  wrappings  from  a  shell.  He  had  left  the 
Buffalo  and  the  whirligig  nightmare  of  the  skating  rink.  What  was  this  "job"? 
The  word  dwindled  and  contracted  until  it  was  no  more  than  a  speck  pricked  out  on 
the  horizon  by  the  lumid  beaming  of  the  lighthouse. 
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Captions  for  Photographs 


HESTER  CORNER,  '41 


This  was  the  fairest  one  of  all 
Stars  Heaven  ever  earthward  sent- 
Hail  to  the  Star  of  Balliol 
Clad  in  shining  raiment! 

A  flowing  plume 

Forecast  his  doom. 

His  various  collars  indicate 

His  progress  at  a  rapid  rate 

Toward  the  end  ordained  by  fate. 


First  there  emerges  from  Eton  cut 
A  face  with  sensitivity,  but — - 
MASTER  GERARD 
BREATHING  HARD 
PAST  STOPPAGES  ETHMOIDAL. 

Hail  to  the  Star  of  Balliol! — 
Although  somewhat  adenoidal. 


Circa  1856 

He  was  doing  parlour  tricks. 

Leaning  on  a  carven  chair 

With  plumed  hat  on  Wilde  long  hair, 

MASTER  GERARD  IN  FANCY  DRESS 

TRYING  TO  LOOK  DRAMATIC. 

It's  pollen  from  that  bouquet,  I  guess, 
That  makes  him  feel  asthmatic. 
The  collar  about  his  neck  is  lace, 
Preoccupations  abstract  his  face, 
And  I  presume  the  cause  of  these 
Is  anxious  effort  not  to  sneeze 
Till  after  the  time  exposure. 
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27  July  1866 

He  was  sporting  walking  sticks, 

A  natty  bowler  worn  with  dash, 

Narrow  collar,  and  mustache. 

THIS,  THEN  IS  THE  THING  THEY  CALL 

THE  SHINING  STAR  OF  BALLIOL! 

THIS  IS  THE  TYPE  OF  MAN  WHO  RATES 

A  BRILLIANT  DOUBLE-FIRST  IN  GREATS! 

I  view  his  picture  with  aversion 
And  bless  the  date  of  his  conversion. 


And  so   the  Jesuits   collared  him 
And  sat  him  where  the  light  was  dim. 
They  knelt  him  down  upon  his  knees 
Beneath  a  Sword  of  Damocles. 
When  he  descended  into  hell 
The  thread  snapped  and  the  blade  fell. 

He  met  himself,  he  met  them  there: 

My  Little  Man  with  moonstruck  air; 

In  cloak  and  plume,  Mamma's  Little  Sissy 

Holding  posies,  sweet  and  prissy; 

In  bowler  hat,  scholarly  dandy, 

With  cane  and  lexikon  both  handy; 

All  were  presented  to  his  sight 

In  the  dim  religious  light. 

And  he  viewed  certain  better  objects 

And  considered  deeper  subjects. 


FATHER  HOPKINS  HOLDING  A  BOOK, 

FATHER  HOPKINS  WITH  CHASTENED  LOOK, 

Still  the  same  as  in  the  past 

Except  for  having  said  at  last, 

Alone  with  himself  in  a  darkened  room, 

Domine,  non  dignus  sum. 
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Hail  to  the  Star  of  Balliol!— 

Shining  countenance  adenoidal. 

— By  the  accuracy  of  my  description 

I  do  not  intend  presumption. — 

In  spite  of  my  familiarity, 

Hopkins  in  Heaven  laughs  with  me: 

Laughs  at  his  haberdashery, 

Laughs  at  critical  idiocy, 

Laughs  at  the  Jesuits'   righteous   pride, 

And  laughs  at  those  who  take  his  side. 

Hail  to  the  Star  of  Balliol! — 

Shining  countenance  adenoidal. 

Star-light 

Star-bright 

Only  star 

In  my  dark  night — 

Yes,  in  spite  of  all  his  sins, 

I  believe  in  Gerard  Hopkins. 

— Hopkins  in  Heaven  laughs  at  me, 

He  laughs  at  my  idolatry. 

Hail  to  the  Star  of  Balliol! — 

Shining  countenance  adenoidal. 

Photographs  printed  with  permission  of  tlie  Oxford  University  Press,  Warwick 
Square,  London. 


Book  Review 

MAN'S  HOPE,  by  Andre  Malraux,  Random  House,  1938. 

In  his  two  earlier  novels,  Man's  Fate  and  Days  of  Wrath,  Andre  Malraux  made 
articulate  the  ideals  behind  the  first  struggles  against  Fascism  in  China  and  Ger- 
many. In  Man's  Hope,  he  does  the  same  for  Spain.  The  theme  of  the  book  is  the 
attempt  of  a  people  to  realize  their  heritage  in  face  of  oppression  by  alien  forces 
who  are  aided  by  outside  dictatorships.     It  develops  against  the  background  of  civil 
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war,  of  a  country  which  will  destroy  itself  rather  than  forfeit  its  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent and  democratic  existence. 

This  novel  does  not  present  a  narrative  with  a  definite  starting  point  and 
ending,  nor  is  there  any  set  plot  which  unfolds  according  to  conventional  lines. 
Its  unity  lies  in  the  idea  which  the  events  embody,  though  they  are  diverse  and 
seemingly  unconnected.  Its  style  is  almost  journalistic  and  the  whole  gives  the 
reader  an  impression  of  a  series  of  camera  shots  which  leave  out  no  detail  but  adds 
no  false  coloring  to  the  scene  portrayed.  The  actual  fighting  scenes  are  described 
in  tense,  brief  prose  with  no  trace  of  sentimentality  or  hysteria. 

There  is  no  hero,  no  one  figure  about  whom  the  action  centers.  His  place  is 
taken  by  a  group  of  men  who,  very  different  in  character,  are  bound  together  by 
one  purpose,  whose  efforts  are  directed  toward  one  end,  the  liberation  of  Spain. 
Garcia,  the  intellectual,  Lopez,  the  artist,  and  Hernandez,  the  aristocrat,  are  impelled 
by  the  same  necessity  which  makes  them  as  one  mind  and  body  in  revolt  against  a 
common  enemy.  All  have  gone  beyond  themselves  and  their  own  personal  desires 
in  the  more  urgent  desire  to  exterminate  a  regime  under  which  no  individual  can 
find  peace  or  the  chance  for  self-realization.  Scali,  an  aviator,  expresses  them  all 
when  he  tells  the  father  of  an  airman  blinded  in  a  bombing  attack  about  the  feeling 
he  has  for  his  squadron.  "You  spoke  of  hope  just  now.  Well,  men  who  are  joined 
together  in  a  common  hope,  a  common  quest,  have,  like  men  whom  love  unites, 
access  to  regions  they  could  never  reach  left  to  themselves.  And  there's  more 
nobility  in  the  ensemble  of  my  squadron  than  in  almost  any  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it." 

Malraux  is  no  propagandist  and  Mans  Hope  does  not  go  off  into  the  abstract 
realms  of  mere  theory  or  limit  itself  to  an  anti-fascist  emotional  tirade.  Nor  does 
it  represent  the  voice  of  one  party  only,  advocating  Communism  alone  as  the  alter- 
native to  the  brutalities  and  injustice  of  the  old  system  in  Spain.  Malraux  has  a 
more  universal  scope  in  view  and  expresses  what  every  man  instinctively  believes 
to  be  true,  the  need  of  all  men  to  realize  the  possibilities  within  themselves  and  of 
their  time.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  ideal  which  anarchists,  communists, 
republicans  and  democrats  are  fighting  to  achieve  on  the  Loyalist  front,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  heed  and  follow  "the  voice  of  that  which  is  more  awe-inspiring  even  than 
the  blood  of  men,  more  enigmatic  even  than  their  presence  on  the  earth — the  infinite 
possibilities  of  their  destinies." 

Dorothy  Counselman,  '41. 
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The  Element  of  Beauty 

ISOTA  ASHE  TUCKER,  '40 

PART  I. 

ON  the  first  night  of  their  forty-eight  hour  visit  to  Brussels,  the  dark  serious- 
minded  Catherine  went  with  her  younger  blond  brother  to  hear  Carmen  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House.  Because  they  were  Americans  they  paid  the  first 
price  asked  and  for  the  same  reason  looked  mortified  at  the  usher  who  led  them  to 
their  places  in  the  third  row,  helpless  to  figure  out  about  marks  and  shillings  and 
francs  in  tipping.  Discreetly  he  pocketed  their  bill,  and  hurried  away,  leaving  them 
almost  alone  in  the  red  plush  pool  of  the  orchestra. 

Understand,  Belgians  do  not  dislike  the  opera.  On  the  contrary  they  have  a 
passion  for  it  but  seats  upstairs  cost  only  six  francs  or  ten  francs,  and  they  are 
thrifty  people,  even  in  their  passions.  The  older  sister  felt  her  isolation  strongly. 
She  looked  around  at  the  empty  seats  with  quick  sparrow  glances  and  then  pretended 
to  concentrate  on  her  program  which  contained  nothing  but  advertisements  and  a 
brief  list  of  characters  anyway.     Finally  she  leaned  over  to  the  boy. 

"We  shouldn't  have  bought  the  best  seats,  Larry,"  she  whispered  in  hoarse 
agitation.     "It  makes  us  look  ridiculous." 

"Does  it?"  Larry  asked  and  went  on  ignoring  his  sister,  smiling  with  his  beautiful 
soft  lips  at  the  cupids  on  the  ceiling.  They  smiled  back  at  him  in  exchange  of 
compliments  between  the  painted  and  the  real,  nodding  their  blond  curling  heads 
in  mutual  recognition.  Larry  never  worried  over  his  curling  pink  mouth,  his  violet 
black-lashed  eyes.  He  never  even  disturbed  his  soft  ringlets  with  water.  His 
beauty  was  a  garment  he  adored  which  wrapped  him  and  preserved  him  in  a  deep, 
private  pleasure.  And  so  he  was  content  to  contemplate  these  childish  heads  so  like 
his  own,  yet  lacking  the  living  spark,  the  assurance  of  breath,  and  terror  of  change 
which  makes  beauty  irresistible  to  us. 

As  soon  as  the  curtain  went  up  everyone  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  poor  per- 
formance. The  apathetic  soldier  chorus  had  not  bothered  to  brush  the  dust  from 
their  oilcloth  boots  and  no  dead  frill,  no  torn  ruffle  on  the  women's  breasts  could 
raise  itself.  Larry  smiled  at  the  cupids,  through  the  darkness  they  returned  his 
greeting,  holding  their  faded  roses  and  gilt  bows  poised  to  toss  at  him  in  expression 
of  their  gaiety.     It  does  not  matter,  he  whispered,  it  does  not  matter  at  all. 

Then  a  new  woman  walked  on  the  stage,  and  Larry  let  his  glance  forget  the 
ceiling.     He  watched  her  long  hipless  body  move  around  the  stage,  sheathed  as  it  was 
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in  modern  evening  dress,  very  expensive  make.  He  watched  her  full  mouth  laughing, 
laughing  at  the  laryngitic  hero,  at  the  sad-eyed  chorus,  at  the  Belgians  who  perched 
way  up  in  the  gilt  balconies  to  save  three  francs,  and  even  at  himself,  frowning  at 
her  with  violet  eyes. 

During  the  first  intermission  he  opened  his  program  and  looked  up  her  name. 
It  said: 

Carmen sung  by  MME.  VIVIENNE  MARTEAU 

She  alone  was  written  in  capital  letters,  her  distinction  was  to  be  expected.  The 
boy  looked  at  the  letters,  the  cheap  pulp  pages  trembled  in  his  hands.  He  was 
moved  by  this  deference  to  the  sudden  object  of  his  interest.  But  it  was  too  soon 
to  try  the  intimacy  of  the  name  on  his  tongue. 

Excited,  the  older  sister  leaned  toward  him.  "Larry,  did  you  see?  The  woman 
who  is  singing  Carmen,  she  doesn't  wear  a  costume." 

"I  know." 

"But  she  is  good,  Larry,  she  has  a  really  very  nice  voice  and  she  is  an  excellent 
actress.     I  like  her." 

"So  do  I."  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes  to  shut  out 
the  frivolous  cupids  and  let  himself  remember.  Her  arms  hung  so  thin,  dark,  limp 
around  the  hero's  neck,  her  hips  weaving  slightly,  so  slightly.  And  she  sang  that 
foolish  song,  so  confused  in  associations  of  Hollywood,  the  amateur  Spanish  Dancer, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  the  Organ  Grinder.  "Mais  quand  je  t'aime,  c'est 
quand  je  t'aime  ..."  Did  it  mean  anything  or  nothing?  Was  it  lost  in  those 
scattered  associations  so  that  even  her  face,  her  figure  were  rendered  meaningless 
by  the  inanity  of  her  song?     Or  did  the  song  find  a  new  significance  in  the  singer? 

The  second  act  was  not  over  until  quarter  to  twelve.  Again  the  sister  was 
agitated.  "Larry,  tomorrow,  remember,  the  excursion  to  Bruges.  This  won't  be  over 
until  after  one.     Hadn't  we  better  go?" 

Larry  said  nothing,  he  looked  once  at  the  stage,  once  to  the  cupids  and  followed 
his  sister  out.  They  walked  back  to  the  Metropole  across  the  noisy  cobblestone 
square  and  went  straight  to  their  rooms  to  bed. 

PART  II. 

The  next  day  at  Bruges  after  lunch  an  American  Express  excursion  bus  parked 
on  the  small  street  next  Le  Lac  d'Amour  under  the  green  hangings  of  the  broad 
black-trunked  willow  trees.  Rumour  ran  through  the  bus,  a  cry  smothered  in  hyster- 
ical eagerness,  "The  Lace  Sellers."  In  spite  of  the  inconveniently  placed  aisleless 
seats,  from  the  doors  in  back  and  in  front  women  scrambled  out  of  the  vehicle  and 
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disappeared  up  the  street,  counting  out  their  money,  frantic  with  the  lure  of  bargains, 
which  is  stronger  than  any  instinct. 

When  the  women  were  gone  at  last  Larry  emerged  into  the  sun,  his  blond  head 
blazing  bright  reflection,  his  dark  lashes  squinting  in  the  glare.  With  a  slight  shrug  he 
moved  down  the  low  embankment,  and  sat  slowly  down  on  an  old  arch  bridge,  shrine 
of  the  Flemish  maidens.  Carefully  he  tested  the  stone's  sun  warmth  with  his  slender 
shanks  and  sank  into  a  pensive  position,  chin  in  palm,  elbow  on  knee  breathing  the 
soft  smell  of  grassy  ponds  in  summer  heat.  Before  him  three  swans  were  moving, 
moving,  pushing  the  green  weeds  down  before  their  breasts,  and  moving  always 
noiseless,  smooth.     Everywhere  was  warmth,  and  quiet  and  bright  sun. 

Even  here  the  song  followed  him,  he  pursed  his  lips  and  began  to  whistle  thinly, 
languidly.  At  that  moment  a  shadow  fell  across  his  shoulder  and  the  American 
Express  guide  sat  down  beside  him. 

"You  like  Carmen?"  the  guide  asked.     It  was  expected. 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"Were  you  there  last  night?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  maybe  you  saw  me."  Larry  looked  at  the  thin  man,  handsome,  straight 
featured  but  green-hued  even  in  the  sun  as  though  the  color  permeated,  not  stained 
his  features.  He  had  the  air  of  one  who,  after  living  long  years  with  ghosts,  had 
taken  on  some  of  their  characteristics.     Larry  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "I  don't  think  so.     Only  Americans  sit  downstairs." 

"Ha,  ha  (it  was  distinctly  a  ghost  laugh).  But  you  are  wrong.  I  am  in  the 
opera,  I  sing  in  the  chorus." 

"Oh,"  Larry  flushed.  He  was  embarrassed  at  his  mistake.  For  a  minute  he 
stared  in  silence  at  the  swans.  "You  are  a  guide  by  day  and  a  singer  at  night. 
That  is  too  much  work." 

"No,  no.  Money  here  is  so  scarce.  Besides,  I  am  used  to  the  work.  Once  I 
sang  lead  roles.  Once  when  I  was  only  twenty  I  sang  in  England  and  in  Paris.  I 
was  a  star.  But  they  gassed  me  in  the  war  and  my  voice  is  gone.  Now  I  sing  only 
chorus."  He  told  his  story  without  a  trace  of  sentimentality  in  his  low  grave  voice. 
In  fact  it  was  a  sob  story  used  on  Americans  so  long  even  the  author  had  lost  his 
feeling  for  it.  He  scarcely  associated  himself  with  the  main  character  and  all  the 
while  he  was  telling  it  a  meaningless  cynical  smile  hovered  across  his  handsome  but 
strange-colored  features. 

Larry  glanced  at  his  companion's  frayed  cuffs,  his  nervous  dead  white  hands 
and  his  peculiar  attractive  face.     "Do  you  know  Mme.  Marteau?" 
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"Of  course."     The  guide  broke  into  an  open  laugh.     "You  like  her?" 

"She  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  seen." 

"Toujours  de  bonne  chance  pour  madame.     Everyone  loves  her,  everyone." 

"Is  she  married?" 

"No,  no,  comrade.  She  is  not  married.  Like  all  of  them  she  has  a  friend,  the 
head  of  Au  Bon  Marche.     You  have  heard  of  them,  the  great  department  stores?" 

"A  friend?" 

"Yes,  you  know,  she  lives  with  him.     In  Europe  this  is  very  usual." 

Larry  flushed  again.  He  was  conscious  of  the  guide's  increased  curiosity  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  being  stupid.     The  guide  went  on,  apparently  liking  the  subject. 

"She  is  from  Ostend,  this  Madame  Marteau,  and  for  fifteen  years  she  has  been 
our  prima  donna.  She  is  the  darling  of  Brussels,  and  refuses,  absolutely  refuses 
to  sing  elsewhere.  She  has  had  many  offers,  of  course.  She  is  a  good  singer,  you 
know." 

"We  love  her,"  he  went  on,  "everyone  loves  her.  She  is  so  generous.  Every- 
thing goes  to  the  poor.  This  gentleman  of  the  department  stores  gets  very  angry, 
they  say,  but  she  goes  right  on.  She  is  quite  wild,  too,  you  see,  wears  what  she 
likes  on  the  stage.     Each  night  something  new  and  always  from  Paris." 

The  guide  noticed  the  boy's  increasing  excitement,  and  though  the  women  were 
already  coming  back,  he  could  not  resist  one  final  remark.  "Ah,  but  it  is  too  bad 
you  could  not  hear  more.  There  is  so  much  I  have  to  tell  of  her.  Her  lovers  have 
made  legends  for  the  gossips." 

The  desire  for  further  speech,  and  the  anger  at  his  frustration  darkened  Larry's 
face.    He  clutched  the  guide  angrily  by  his  sleeve.     "Do  you  sing  tonight?" 

"No.     A  legal  holiday.     But  tomorrow  Marion." 

"Well,  anyway  you  must  give  Mme.  Marteau  a  message  for  me.  You  must 
tell  her  how  much  I  enjoyed  her  singing." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  won't  forget.  She  will  be  very  pleased.  An  American  ..."  The 
man  burst  out  in  laughter  as  he  looked  at  Larry's  furious  face,  and  this  only  furthered 
the  boy's  emotional  confusion. 

"Tonight,"  Larry  asked,  "will  you  be  busy?  I  would  like  to  have  you  join  me 
at  the  cafe  at  our  hotel,  the  Metropole,  or  anywhere  you  like.     You  must  come." 

The  guide  stopped  a  moment.  He  glanced  at  Catherine  walking  heavily  over 
the  deep  uncut  grass,  coming  to  claim  her  brother.  The  guide  looked  at  her  closely 
and  decided.  "But,  no,"  he  bowed  slightly  from  the  waist,  "you  are  very,  very  kind  and 
I  am  most  grateful.     I  have  another  engagement.     Otherwise  I  should  be  overjoyed. 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Roundness  frays,  frames  loosely  covered  show  hollowness  of  fullness. 

Scattered  leaves  filigree  bare  limbs  with  old-lady-like  lace. 

Nature  abstracts — color  fades,  shapes  project 

Into  a  winter  world,  mind  gray. 

Aging  is  lining;  veins,  muscles,  tendons 

Press  against  flesh,  pushing,  protruding. 

The  covering  becomes  thinner,  inside  wearing  through. 

Death  is  turning  the  inside  out  of  flesh. 

Muscles  stiff  in  weariness;  their  fibre-hardened  exhausting  is  death-like. 

Winter — death;   nature  protruding. 

Supporting  structures,  body  systems,  entwining  and  lacing  are  of  death's  intangibility. 

They  are  of  the  substance  of  remotest  abstraction. 

Mind  in  time  always  is  lining  itself, 

Its  own  gyrations  and  actions  are  purely  linear. 

Mind  must  design 

Its  only  materials  and  instruments  are  its  darkness  and  time. 

But  lines  are  of  death's  impenetrable  stuff. 

The  mind's  self-activity  is  most  abstract. 

Yet  world  must  be  seen  through  mind's  lines 

Designed  as  it  perceives. 

Automatically  from  one  perception  to  the  next,  it  linearly  connects, 

Darkly  barring  things  to  be  seen, 

Making  perfect  knowing  impossible. 

Constance  Renninger,  '39. 
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?Oscar  Wilde'  and  ^Patience' 

By  OLIVIA  KAHN,  '41 


'An  ultra-poetical,  super-aesthetical, 


Out-of-the-way  young  man!' 

A  LTHOUGH  at  the  peak  of  his  career 
-^*-  Oscar  Wilde  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  contemporary  English  drama 
and  was  sufficiently  important  to  pro- 
voke Gilbert  and  Sullivan  to  write  their 
operetta  Patience,  he  received  little 
recognition  in  modern  cultural  circles 
until  the  production  earlier  in  this  sea- 
son of  Leslie  and  Sewell  Stokes'  play 
Oscar  Wilde.  Patience  and  Oscar  Wilde 
were  written  for  different  purposes  and 
in  different  media.  They  complement 
each  other  well,  however,  for  the  play- 
goer who  has  the  unique  privilege  of 
seeing  a  fresh  and  vivid  caricature  and 
a  biographical  interpretation  of  an  un- 
usual personality. 

Oscar  Wilde  is  shown  sympathetically 
in  the  play.  It  was  written  to  present 
the  facts  behind  the  sensational  Wilde 
trial  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
the  authors  make  every  attempt  to 
present  their  subject  in  a  favorable 
light.  Looking  back  on  Wilde  after 
half  a  century,  the  Messieurs  Stokes  find 
honesty  in  his  character.  Wilde  be- 
lieved it  was  only  right  that  he  be 
given  freedom  to  do  whatever  he 
wanted,  but  he  was  usually  perfectly 
frank  when  discussing  himself  or  his 
activities. 

The  clever  Wilde,  the  creator  of  a 


fabulous  hoard  of  epigrams,  is  there, 
perhaps  over-exaggerated,  for  the  play 
takes  the  cream  of  Wilde's  sayings  and 
crowds  them  into  inopportune  places 
in  too  short  a  time.  The  main  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  crumbling 
of  Wilde's  reputation  and  the  conse- 
quent dissolution  of  the  shell  he  has 
built  around  himself.  The  scene  of  the 
trial,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  finest 
part  of  the  play,  shows  the  wit  as  his 
tongue  begins  to  fail  him  and  he  be 
comes  not  a  repartee  machine  but  a 
pitiable  human  being. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  had  no  desire 
or  reason  to  show  Wilde  with  compas- 
sion. They  wrote  Patience  before  any 
one  dreamed  the  cultural  king  could  be 
dethroned.  They  were  trying  to  prick 
the  tremendous  bubble  surrounding  the 
intelligentsia  of  their  own  day.  Wilde 
was  an  unbelievably  successful  and  im- 
portant playwright,  not  a  much  abused 
artist  who  died  in  exile.  They  stressed 
his  insincerity  rather  than  his  talent. 
One  feels  that  Wilde  as  the  original  of 
Gilbert's  Fleshly  Poet,  Bunthorne,  must 
have  been  a  man  of  great  influence,  win- 
ning his  public  by  being  as  "different" 
as  possible.  Bunthorne's  languor  paral- 
lels Oscar  Wilde's  wit  in  that  both  re- 
veal a  personality  quite  independent  of 
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tradition  who  is  building  a  consider- 
able personal  following  at  the  expense 
of  all  those  with  whom  he  is  associated. 

In  the  Stokes'  play  Wilde  is  shown 
in  the  company  of  young  men,  the  asso- 
ciation which  caused  his  trial  and  two 
years'  imprisonment.  There  is  no  woman 
in  the  cast.  Letters  from  Wilde  to 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  who,  although 
twenty  years  his  junior  was  one  of 
Wilde's  best  friends,  are  produced  as 
evidence  and  read  in  court.  In  these 
letters  Wilde  praises  the  beauty  of  the 
young  man  in  flowery  language.  In 
vain  the  defendant  protests  that  the  let- 
ters are  poetry,  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings pure. 

Wilde's  influence  caused  foppishness 
and  effeminacy  to  be  considered  highly 
romantic.  His  literary,  theatrical  and 
social  importance  made  him  the  idol  of 
his  time,  and  because  he  had  such  a 
large  following,  the  elegant  young  man 
rather  than  the  more  normal  robust 
type  became  the  romantic  ideal.  Nor- 
mal ideas  of  love  were  thought  dull  and 
uninteresting. 

Gilbert  stresses  this  new  position  of 
love,  young  ladies  preferring  charming 
and  elaborately  dressed  aesthetes  to 
more  virile  heroes.  The  twenty  love- 
sick maidens  follow  Bunthorne,  who 
obviously  has  little  interest  in  them,  and 
ignore  the  dashing  Dragoons.  The 
Fleshly  Poet  has  enraptured  them  with 
his  grace  and  charm  so  that  they  have 
departed  from  amorous  tradition.     We 


find  Patience  vowing  to  love  the  man 
for  whom  she  has  no  affection  because 
he  is  everything  she  doesn't  care 
for  and  she  has  been  told  that  love 
is  a  duty,  "the  one  unselfish  emotion  in 
this  whirlpool  of  grasping  greed."  Love 
by  definition  must  be  sad  and  unre- 
quited. One  finds  normal  affections  by 
donning  ordinary  clothes  and  becoming 
"commonplace." 

Bunthorne  and  Wilde  are  both  de- 
feated by  the  adulation  from  which  so 
much  of  their  glory  came  and  upon 
whose  flattery  they  were  both  complete- 
ly dependent.  Bunthorne's  defeat  is 
merely  suggestive  satire.  Wilde's  col- 
lapse is  history. 

The  Oscar  Wilde  of  Leslie  and  Sewell 
Stokes'  play  has  a  strong  sense  of  hu- 
mor. In  fact  this-  is  one  of  his  main 
assets.  Bunthorne's  humor, -however,  is 
completely  overshadowed  by  Gilbert's. 
Patience  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
G.  and  S.  creations  but  one  is  far  more 
likely  to  laugh  at,  than  with  the  hero. 

When  Patience  was  written  Wilde  was 
the  man  of  the  hour,  and  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  caught  him  in 'one  of  his  most 
radical  moods  dressed  in  velvet  britches 
and  carrying  a  lily.  It  was  a  caricature 
created  for  audiences  who  were  as 
familiar  with  Wilde  as  the  typical 
Broadway  audience  of  today  is  with 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Such  modern 
reviews  as  Pins  and  Needles  and  Sing 
Out  the  News  do  not  attempt  to  show 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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Final  Statement 

ISOTA  ASHE  TUCKER,  '40 

When  age  degenerates,  undignified  by  death, 
and  speaks  the  past  to  seal  a  future's  vacuum 

Let  it  be  said  this  one  has  never  turned 

since  nimbused  youth  first  undertook  the  noon 

and  tasted  once  its  blazing  copper-shock. 

Let  it  be  said  this  one  has  never  longed 
for  purple   evening's  deepened  solacing, 
has  valued  it,  not  end  but  interim. 

Nor  say  the  shadows'  deft  hypocrisies 

left  fragile  imprint  on  the  dawn.     Say  all 

was  poured  into  the  noon's  bright  burnishing. 

Deny  that  this  one  having  wholly  known 

has  ceased  that  knowing  with  the  years'  advance 

or  single  grain  has  shimmered  from  the  palm. 

Behold  the  day's  potential  realized, 

one  moment  brimmed  to  edge,  beyond  to  flow 

into  expression's  dark  immortal  stream. 


REALITY 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

artist  is  "necessitated  by  a  drive  to  know  the  whole  of  reality  as  substantial  and 
inward"  (p.  116).  In  his  search  he  makes  use  of  sensuous  contemplateds  to  sym- 
bolize the  adumbrated.  All  the  rational  disciplines  progress  in  terms  of  question 
and  answer  towards  the  fundamental  question  posed  by  logic.  The  artist  as  well 
as  the  scientist  is  seeking  after  knowledge  which  he  cannot  completely  find.  On 
the  one  hand  he  is  able  to  use  symbols  because  the  sensuous  merges  into  the  adum- 
brated; on  the  other  hand  the  adumbrated  is  outside  man's  reach,  being  "inseparable 
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from  an  unapproachable  unique  being  into  which  it  insensibly  merges"  (p.  118). 
Is  the  task  of  the  artist,  then,  hopeless?  While  the  adumbrated  has  been  declared 
to  be  the  object  of  intuition  and  insight,  there  are  times  when  it  seems  to  be  thrust  into 
the  category  of  the  unknowable.  Thus  Dr.  Weiss  restricts  the  scope  of  knowledge  at 
the  same  time  that  he  seems  to  extend  it.  The  difficulty  unquestionably  lies  in  his 
assumption  that  knowledge  is  an  act  of  possession,  as  it  must  be  if  it  is  to  be  the  other 
side  of  the  category  of  assimilation.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  artist  cannot  be  treated 
merely  as  possession;  it  is  only  had  as  it  is  used  in  the  creation  of  something  new. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Weiss  perceives  the  novelty  of  the  artist's  creation,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  is  able  to  treat  creation  as  an  imitation  of  the  real  (p.  118).  He  would  say 
that  the  artist  creates  in  order  to  understand,  whereas  the  artist  actually  understands 
by  creating.  Again,  Dr.  Weiss  holds  that  art  enables  us  to  make  foreign  objects  a 
part  of  our  being.    Does  not  the  artist  put  his  being  into  foreign  objects? 

When  we  turn  to  logic,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  here  the  element  of 
creativity  and  novelty  is  emphasized.  "What  is  worth  demonstrating  is  a  created 
product,  a  kind  of  art  object"  (p.  128).  Reasoning  is  shown  to  be,  at  least  when 
most  striking,  a  "spiral  whose  starting  point  is  but  the  analogue  of  the  result" 
(p.  134).  Yet  the  ultimate  question,  the  inescapable  meaning  which  can  generate 
all  other  meanings,  including  the  meaning  of  generation,  by  being  applied  on  itself, 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  other  than  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  stated  "as  a  synthetic 
discursive  structure"  (p.  144).  At  this  point  we  have  reached  the  apex  of  Dr.  Weiss' 
formalism.  It  is  true  that  the  principle  in  its  turn  asks  after  a  content  which  alone 
will  make  it  significant.  It  is  also  true  that  this  Last  might  well  be  held,  if  stated 
with  certain  provisos,  to  be  a  minimal  categorization  of  reality.  But  even  when  its 
"not"  is  translated  as  "other  than"  it  remains  an  essentially  negative  statement, 
which  by  itself  can  lead  to  nothing  but  an  empty  monadism.  Even  as  an  ultimate 
principle  of  logic  it  is  inadequate,  since  it  cannot  be  made  to  account  for  the  order 
of  sense  of  relations. 

If  the  category  is  to  operate,  some  power  is  necessary.  This  power  Dr.  Weiss 
finds  in  the  force  with  which  each  individual  opposes  its  own  nature  to  the  rest  of 
the  universe,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavors  to  internalize  that  which  is  opposed 
to  it.  Thus  we  arrive  in  ontology  at  a  universe  of  multiple  individuals,  each  of 
which  might  be  compared  to  a  Spinozistic  mode  endowed  with  internal  substantiality, 
or  a  Leibnizian  monad  allowed  to  struggle  towards  godhood  with  the  aid  of  the  rest 
of  the  universe.  This  set  of  multiple  individuals  is  an  exhaustive  disjunctive  totality 
of  all  that  is  possible.  Every  being  answers  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  real 
in  itself,  and  asks  it  of  the  rest.     As  abstractly  perfect  Dr.  Weiss  asserts  that  each 
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individual  contains  a  private  nature  which  is  forever  unchangeable.  But  in  its 
endeavor  to  internalize  the  rest  of  the  universe  within  itself  each  individual  becomes 
a  public  being  which  is  shareable  and  knowable. 

The  dynamic  side  of  Dr.  Weiss'  metaphysics  is  thus  built  upon  the  fact  of 
conatus.  His  individual,  which  is  the  basic  obdurate  fact,  is  essentially  incom- 
plete; it  demands  others  in  order  to  exist  at  all.  It  exists  not  only  now  but  in  the 
future;  in  contradistinction  to  Whitehead's  actual  occasions,  it  is  a  continuant,  not 
an  event.  Dr.  Weiss  has  returned  to  Aristotelianism  in  that  he  has  made  potentiality 
integral  to  his  individuals,  but  this  potentiality  should  be  regarded  as  a  fronte,  not 
a  tergo.  Each  individual  possesses  an  extensive  virtual  region  which  overlaps  with 
the  virtual  regions  of  other  individuals  so  as  to  constitute  public  space.  Similarly, 
all  objects  "are  in  time  through  the  cooperation  of  others  which  are  with  respect 
to  them  resident  in  the  future"  (p.  120).  But  other  individuals  are  final  causes  only 
in  a  Pickwickian  sense — as  means  towards  the  completion  of  the  individual  which 
is  its  own  ultimate  cause.  The  description  of  the  pulsational  act  of  the  individual 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  this  metaphysics.  For  the  span  of  an  atomic 
instant  each  individual  is  able  to  free  itself  from  a  universe  which  will  afterwards 
close  in  upon  it.  During  this  stretch  it  arrives  at  a  decision  as  to  how  it  is  to  com- 
promise between  its  own  desires  for  assimilation  and  the  restrictive  conditions  of  the 
universe  to  which  it  must  return.  Conversely,  as  each  individual  pulsates,  it  devours 
a  portion  of  the  total  extensional  matrix  which  becomes  an  extensive  instant.  Though 
the  influence  of  Whitehead  is  evident,  this  influence  serves  the  development  of  a 
conception  in  itself  alien  to  Whitehead's  philosophy — that  of  the  enduring  individual. 
Moreover,  we  note  with  pleasure  that  the  account  of  the  pulsational  act  of  the 
individual  in  Part  II  provides  the  ontological  correlate  for  the  account  of  the  spiral 
activity  of  reasoning  in  Part  I. 

The  supreme  difficulty  of  the  second  part  of  "Reality"  arises  from  the  fact  that 
while  assimilation  is  made  the  basic  function  of  the  individual,  the  metaphysical 
implications  of  the  act  of  assimilation  are  never  adequately  discussed.  How  is  it 
possible  for  the  individual  to  assimilate  that  which  is  other  to  itself  and  make  it 
the  same  as  itself  without  itself  becoming  other  to  itself?  At  this  point,  what 
becomes  of  the  Law  of  Contradiction?  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Weiss  speaks  of  a  "super- 
vening individual"  as  sharing  the  boundary  which  also  divides  its  privacy  from  the 
privacies  of  the  individuals  which  it  has  partially  absorbed  (p.  201).  There  are 
many  such  statements,  the  consequence  of  the  more  dynamic  and  constructive  side 
of  his  thought,  but  they  are  not,  to  me  at  least,  made  explicable.  The  problem  is 
focused  in  Dr.  Weiss'  distinction  between  the  private  and  the  public  natures  of  the 
individual.     Is  there  an  impassable  gulf  between  these,  or  can  the  private  progres- 
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sively  be  made  public  and  vice  versa?  As  a  consequence  of  Dr.  Weiss'  separation 
of  these  two  natures,  he  tends  with  insufficient  justification  to  identify  the  private 
with  the  substantial.  How  far  this  result  is  a  consequence  of  his  preferential 
treatment  of  the  Law  of  Contradiction  and  how  far  the  latter  is  a  consequence  of  the 
former,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

The  metaphysics  which  Dr.  Weiss  has  given  us  is  penetrating  in  its  insights 
and  impressive  in  its  detail.  But  it  gives  only  one  side  of  the  nature  of  the  individual 
— the  appropriative  and  destructive  side.  A  more  inclusive  metaphysics  mighthavebeen 
reached  and  one  which  would  have  come  nearer  to  the  basic  experience  of  mankind, 
if  Dr.  Weiss  had  considered  more  closely  the  metaphysical  implications  of  those 
creative  and  social  activities  which  he  himself  points  out  to  us.  One  may  become 
complete  not  only  by  making  the  others  one  with  oneself  but  by  making  oneself 
one  with  the  others,  and  so  becoming  other  to  oneself.  There  are  suggestions  of  this 
other  side  of  the  individual  in  many  parts  of  the  book,  and  most  plainly  in  the 
assertion  that  being  when  made  known  must  pass  into  action  again.  For  the  'perfect 
society,  which  Dr.  Weiss  envisages,  both  processes,  not  one  alone,  are  needed.  But 
to  suggest  that  the  metaphysics  is  incomplete  is  not  to  deny  its  importance  and  its 
great  vitality  as  it  stands. 

(Isabel  Stearns,  M.  A.,  '33,  and  Ph.D.,  '38,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  is  Instructor  of 
Philosophy  at\  Smith  College.) 


MEETING  AND  IDENTITY 

{Continued  from  Page  12) 

and  outside  of  that  rather  rarified  atmosphere,  he  was  unsure  and  therefore  on  the 
defensive. 

Finding  a  small  and  empty-looking  cafeteria  just  off  the  avenue,  he  went  in 
and  seated  himself  at  a  small  corner  table  by  the  window.  Once  established  there 
with  an  orthodox  cup  of  coffee  and  sandwich,  he  felt  assured  and  completed.  Dis- 
associated from  the  actualities  of  work  and  being  afraid  of  people,  and  well  protected 
by  the  commonplace  function  of  eating  his  lunch,  he  was  free  to  indulge  in  a  sort  of 
mental  window-shopping  for  possibilities.  He  had  an  entire  other  world  which  he 
lived  in  at  these  times,  a  world  with  its  own  fictitious  space  and  time  and  a  reality 
of  its  own  which  far  exceeded  any  other  that  'he  knew.  He  loved  to  watch  the  noon 
crowds  jostling  out  of  the  office-buildings  on  their  way  to  what  liaisons,  what 
experiences?     He  would  exchange  identities  with  them  in  his  mind  or  imagine  all 
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kinds  of  relationships  between  them.  And  because  of  the  elasticity  of  these  fancies, 
he  felt  a  deep  affection  for  these  unknown  people,  an  alliance  with  them,  such  as 
the  artist  feels  for  the  medium  through  which  he  expresses  himself. 

A  girl  came  in,  laden  with  books,  and  sat  down  at  the  table  opposite  him.  She 
arranged  them  in  neat  piles  around  her  plate,  as  if  to  form  a  barricade  between 
herself  and  the  pushing,  hurrying  crowd  outside  the  window.  Almost  hidden  behind 
them,  she  looked  like  a  strange  little  gnome  whose  presence  in  that  room  was  purely 
accidental  and  whose  eyes  whenever  they  glanced  up  seemed  to  be  surprised  at 
what  they  saw  and  slightly  wary  of  it. 

He  watched  her  open  her  book  and  begin  to  read,  noticing  her  hands,  so  small 
and  thin  that  they  seemed  almost  two-dimensional.  His  glance  travelled  upward, 
learning  by  heart  every  detail  of  her  face,  the  way  the  eye-brows  sweeping  up  along 
her  rather  oblique  grey  eyes  were  complemented  by  the  mouth  downturned  like  a 
sad  sickle  moon.  He  liked  the  way  her  tuft  of  dark  hair  stood  out,  emphasizing 
the  pallor  of  her  skin  that  deepened  into  shadows  along  the  cheek-bones.  It  was  a 
little-girl  face,  with  characteristics  suggested  rather  than  filled  in,  which  waited  for 
something  or  someone  to  give  it  form  and  meaning.  He  busied  himself  with  visualiz- 
ing a  background  for  her,  trying  to  find  one  that  would  blend  with  the  perfect 
delicacy  of  line  and  color,  would  set  them  off  and  make  them  seem  more  determinate 
and  real. 

The  clock  striking  two  brought  him  back  to  the  realization  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  leave  and  that  his  lunch  was  cold  and  untouched  before  him.  She,  too, 
gathered  up  her  books  and  hastened  out  to  catch  the  first  north-bound  bus.  He  went 
over  to  the  counter  to  pay  his  check. 

"Does  that  girl  come  here  often?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  cashier.  "She  comes  in  every  day,  sometimes  for  dinner  too. 
Always  eats  the  same  thing,  soup  and  a  roll.     I  guess  she  isn't  so  rich." 

All  afternoon  her  face  would  thrust  itself  between  him  and  the  paper,  blotting 
out  his  drawing,  then  fading  away.  And  that  night  her  image  went  home  with  him, 
disturbingly  present  in  thought  and  in  dream.  So  it  went;  the  next  day's  classes 
a  maze  of  meaningless  words  and  faces  as  he  waited,  asking  himself  over  and  over — 
"Will  she  be  there,  will  I  see  her  again?"  Toward  noon  his  hand  began  to  shake 
so  that  he  could  hardly  hold  the  pencil  and  he  sat  tense  before  his  desk,  doing  nothing, 
suspended  between  uncertainty  and  hope. 

But  she  was  there,  at  the  same  table,  reading  a  letter  this  time,  her  eyes  wide 
and  serious  over  its  pages.  He  saw  how  thin  her  coat  was,  how  shabby  the  cloth 
collar  that  would  offer  slight  protection  against  the  cold  winter  air.  Finishing  her 
letter,  she  lit  a  cigarette  and  hunched  down  in  her  chair,  staring  over  his  head  at 
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the  blank  of  wall  beyond.  She  suddenly  seemed  shriveled  and  hopeless,  her  hands 
drooped  limply  at  her  side,  the  forgotten  cigarette  burning  down  toward  her  fingers. 

"You  are  unhappy,"  he  thought.  "I  want  to  know  why,  what  it  is.  I  want  to 
know  all  about  you." 

He  did  nothing,  however,  just  sat  and  looked  at  her,  bending  forward  to  catch 
the  sound  of  her  voice  when  she  gave  her  order  to  the  waiter.  It  was  surprisingly 
low  and  husky  for  such  a  small  person  and  reminded  him  of  coolness  and  solitude. 

Day  after  day,  he  came  back  to  find  her.  A  sort  of  unacknowledged  intimacy 
grew  up  between  them;  sometimes  she  would  smile  at  him  or  say  good-night  shyly 
before  going  home;  but  more  often,  she  would  sit  without  a  word,  lost  somewhere 
deep  in  herself,  unaware  of  any  other  presence  and  uncaring.  He  felt  then  as  if 
she  were  a  carving  he  had  made,  every  line  and  curve  of  whose  form  he  knew  exactly, 
but  with  whom  there  was  no  possible  communication.  By  this  time,  he  was  familiar 
with  all  her  gestures,  the  way  she  moved,  and  the  varying  expressions  that  came  and 
went  on  her  face.  He  had  a  complete  photographic  knowledge  of  her  that  never 
left  his  mind. 

Gradually  he  became  more  abstracted  from  his  work  and  actual  surroundings, 
saw  less  and  less  of  his  friends,  and  seldom  went  out  at  all.  In  the  evening  he  would 
hurry  through  his  assignments  so  that  he  could  spend  an  hour  or  two  playing  music 
and  thinking  of  her.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  would  come  then  and  sit  with  him 
and  he  would  tell  her  all  the  things  that  mattered  most  to  him,  trusting  her  with 
his  isolation  and  weariness  and  finding  both  accepted.  He  identified  her  with 
everything  he  cared  for,  his  favorite  themes  in  music,  the  books  he  loved,  and  his 
dreams  of  the  future  that  with  her  became  immediate  and  real.  This  imaginary 
life  grew  daily  more  inclusive  and  sufficient,  and  he  ceased  to  mind  the  school  or 
fear  his  associates  there.  They  became  insignificant  intervals  between  the  times  of 
seeing  her  and  mattered  not  at  all. 

It  was  not  until  six  weeks  of  this  had  passed,  however,  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  speak  to  her.  Christmas  was  approaching  and  the  school  was  about  to  let  out  for 
vacation.  He  dreaded  the  holidays  and  the  possibility  of  not  being  able  to  see  her 
as  often  and  therefore  determined  to  ask  her  to  dine  with  him  that  very  night.  His 
hands  were  cold  with  nervousness  'and  he  felt  sure  that  when  she  came  in,  he  would 
be  unable  to  say  a  word.  Luck  was  with  him  as  the  place  was  crowded  and  all  the 
smaller  tables  were  occupied.  Finally  she  did  come  and  stood  quite  near  him, 
looking  for  a  seat.  He  touched  her  arm  and  hoped  that  his  voice  would  sound 
casual. 

"Won't  you  eat  with  me?"  he  said.     "It's  awfully  packed  in  here  to-night." 

"I  will,  if  you  don't  mind.    It's  very  nice  of  you  to  ask  me." 
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"What  shall  I  talk  about?"  he  thought.  "What  the  hell  can  I  say  to  her  that 
won't  sound  like  so  much  trivial  blah?"  Suddenly  he  found  that  he  was  telling  the 
truth  and  that  it  was  coming  quite  easily. 

"It  seems  stupid  not  to  have  done  this  before,"  he  said.  "I've  wanted  to  for  a 
long  time." 

"I  wondered  why  you  came  so  much  and  always  alone." 

"I  didn't  want  to  bring  anyone  else." 

"Do  you  work  near  here?" 

"I  go  to  Art  School,  N.Y.U." 

"I  wanted  to  do  that  once.  I  wanted  to  be  a  Great  Artist  when  I  was  twelve 
but  somehow  I  never  could  learn  to  draw." 

"What  are  you  doing  now?" 

"I'm  one  of  the  job-hunting  people  that  the  W.P.A.  doesn't  want.  In  between 
times  I  write  vague  stories  but  they  aren't  very  good." 

"You  don't  live  here,  do  you?" 

"No,  I'm  on  probation  from  Maine." 

"I  come  from  Kentucky,  like  Four  Roses  Whiskey." 

Preliminaries  finished,  he  leaned  over  the  table  and  began  telling  her  about 
Louisville  and  his  family  with  their  ideas  about  tradition  and  the  oldest  son's 
keeping  it  up.  He  told  her  about  how  he  loved  it  but  couldn't  live  with  it.  She 
sat  very  quietly  with  her  hands  folded  in  front  of  her  and  listened  to  him,  and  he 
knew  that  she  didn't  mind  his  talking,  that  she  had  expected  it  and  that  somehow  things 
were  right  between  them.  After  dinner  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do  and  he 
turned  to  her  and  said, 

"Have  you  ever  seen  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  at  night?  It's  one  of  the  things  I 
really  love  here.     I'd  like  to  show  it  to  you." 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  see,"  she  said. 

They  walked  along  the  streets  together,  not  saying  very  much  but  feeling  as 
though  they'd  always  walked  that  way  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  comment. 
When  they  reached  the  bridge,  they  stood,  watching  the  cars  moving  across  it,  bright 
dots  outlining  the  great  steel  arch. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  design  something  like  that,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  to  be 
responsible  for  something  that  people  need,  that  thousands  of  them  use  every  day. 
It's  the  only  way  that  I  can  ever  be  part  of  them,  I  think,  through'  my  work." 

"I  know,"  she  said;  "I  feel  that  way  too,  but  it's  no  good.  I  get  all  excited 
about  what  I  have  to  say  but  when  I  put  it  on  paper,  there's  always  something 
wrong.     I've  just  about  decided  that  it's  no  use  trying  any  more." 

"At  least  you  want  to.     I  think  the  wanting  to  is  almost  as  important  as  the 
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doing  of  a  thing.     It'll  make  you  know  so  much  more  about  other  writing;  you'll 
know  the  reason  behind  it  as  well  as  the  results." 

"But  that  isn't  enough.  I  don't  just  want  to  appreciate  things,  I  want  to  make 
them,  be  responsible  for  them." 

"Maybe  you'll  be  responsible  for  them  in  another  way.  Maybe  you'll  make 
someone  else  say  them." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  said;  "I'm  not  the  inspiration  sort  of  person." 

"Perhaps  you  don't  give  people  ideas  that  they'd  never  have  had  without  you; 
but  I  think  you  make  them  realize  the  ones  in  themselves  that  they  hadn't  been 
aware  of  before." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  say  that." 

"Because  you've  done  it  for , me  by  just  being  there  at  lunch.  I  go  back  after- 
wards full  of  things  I  want  to  draw,  and  knowing  somehow  just  how  I  want  to  go 
about  it." 

"But  I've  never  even  talked  to  you  before  to-night,  you  didn't  know  anything 
about  me." 

"I  didn't  need  to." 

"I  think  you  just  imagine  it,"  she  said. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  don't.  You  make  the  things  I  love  come  alive.  You  make  it 
so  that  when  I  walk  down  the  street,  I  know  the  way  other  people  are  walking  and 
feeling.  You  make  me  know  how  good  it  is  just  to  be  there  myself  walking  with 
them.     I  can  see  things  now,  hear  them,  feel  the  way  they  are  because  of  you." 

"I  like  to  think  that.     It  makes  me  very  happy." 

"You  believe  me,  don't  you?     You  won't  think  I'm  crazy  and  go  away?" 

She  looked  at  him  and  for  a  minute  he  saw  the  same  blankness  in  her  eyes  that 
had  been  there  in  jthe  cafeteria.     Then  she  smiled. 

"No,"  she  said.    "For  you  I  don't  think  so." 

"Will  you  come  home  with  me  now?" 

She  put  her  hand  in  his  pocket,  found  his  and  held  it. 

He  dreamed  that  night  of  waking  to  her  the  next  morning  and  when  it  first 
began  to  be  light,  he  lay  watching  the  faint  rays  of  sun  touching  the  shadow  of 
shoulder,  giving  it  color  and  life.  He  knew  through  sound  the  pitch  and  timbre  of 
her  voice,  through  touch  the  quality  of  her  skin  and  hair;  he  was  new  and  complete 
in  a  loveliness  he  could  never  lose,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  would  always  be  part. 
Beside  him  she  was  the  living  Galatea  and  he  was  Pygmalion,  supreme  in  the 
realization  of  his  own  ideal,  sure  in  the  possession  of  it.  Closing  his  eyes,  he  slept 
again  while  the  growing  sun  etched  the  outlines  of  their  features  in  gold,  folding 
them  in  its  surety  and  warmth. 
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"I'll  see  you  at  lunch,"  he  said,  before  going  into  school.  "And  remember,  only 
take  jobs  from  the  highest  bidder." 

"Good-bye,"  she  said. 

As  he  sketched  that  morning,  the  lines  seemed  to  flow  beneath  his  pencil  with 
the  effortless  ease  of  a  Brahms  melody.  It  was  as  if  something  apart  from  him  was 
forming  them,  giving  them  direction  and  continuity  within  his  thought.  For  the 
first  time  he  felt  an  identification  with  his  life  there,  a  pride  in  the  work  he  was  doing. 
He  took  two  of  his  drawings  to  lunch  to  show  her. 

On  his  way  in,  the  cashier  stopped  him  and  handed  him  a  note. 

"A  young  lady  left  this  for  you,"  she  said. 

He  went  over  to  the  table  and  sat  down  to  read  it.  "My  dear,"  she  had  written. 
"It  didn't  seem  much  to  the  point  to  tell  you  this  last  night  so  Ii  saved  it  till  nowl 
My  family  closed  down  last  month  and  suggested  rather  forcefully  that  I  come 
home  if  no  job  turned  up  by  Christmas.  The 'difficulty  being  one  of  cash,  is  rather 
insurmountable.  I  see  no  reason  for  wasting  yours  and,  anyway,  I  think  it's  better 
to  keep  a  good  idea  good.     You  will  see  what  I  mean  when  you  think  it  over." 

He  stared  at  the  words,  trying  to  connect  them  up  with  himself,  trying  to  make 
sense  out  of  what  they  said.  For  a  while  they  stayed  just  scrawls  on  a  piece  of 
yellow  paper,  insignificant  and  meaningless.  Then  they  began  to  beat  into  his  head 
in  an  endless,  final  rhythm,  forcing  understanding  and  acceptance. 

"She  has  gone  away,  I  am  alone  again.     She  has  gone  away,  she  has  gone  ..." 

Somehow  a  fur  coat  and  a  business  suit  managed  to  get  up  from  the  table  and 
out  into  the  hollowness  of  air,  the  void  of  streets. 

He  stumbled  out  of  class  that  evening,  heading  blindly  for  'the  bridge,  hoping 
that  there,  perhaps,  he  would  either  find  her  or  the  reason  for  her  absence.  There 
was  a  thick  fog  veiling  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  bridge  seemed  to  rise  and  dis- 
appear into  it,  arched  toward  some  hidden  destination  beyond  sight  or  power  to 
reach.  It  was  like  his  own  hopes,  defeated  in  their  ascent,  denied  'goal  and  meaning 
for  no  reason.  He  felt  as  though  he  were  his  shadow,  a  grotesque  imitation,  a 
mockery  of  the  self  that  had  been. 

"You  won't  go  away."     He  heard  that  other  self  saying  it. 

"No,  for  you  I  don't  think  so." 

And  then  it  came  to  him  what  she  had  meant.  There  was  'a  closeness  between 
them  that  no  distance  could  destroy.  Their  understanding,  their  awareness  of  each 
other  had  made  it  independent,  freed  from  the  limits  of  space.  He  knew  that  he 
could  never  lose  her,  that  she  had  been  more  than  just  a  part  of  him,  had  been 
identity.     She  was  more  now  than  actuality,  she  was  a  perfection  whose  approach 
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was  infinitely  possible,  and  every  possibility  led  to  her.  He  felt  the  strength  that 
had  had  its  roots  in  her  push  up  in  him,  demanding  expression,  driving  deep  into  his 
being  the  certainty  that  this  purpose  would  grow  to  fulfillment,  his  sorrow  to  peace. 


THE  ELEMENT  OF  BEAUTY 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 

Au  revoir,  and  many  thanks."     Before  the  sister  was  within  earshot  he  bowed  again 
and  ran  lightly  over  to  the  bus,  climbing  up  beside  the  driver. 
"Larry,  are  you  ready?     You  are  so  long,  I  was  worried." 
The  boy  ignored  her  customary  agitation.     "You  saw  that  man?" 
"Yes,  the  guide,  of  (course.     I've  seen  him  all  day.     I'm  not  blind." 
"Well,  he  knows  Madame  Marteau!     He  sings  in  the  chorus  of  the  opera." 
"And  does  knowing  your  singer  make  him  so  important?" 
"Yes,"  said  Larry,  "it  does." 

PART  III. 

July  21st  is  the  Belgian  fourth  of  July  and  on  that  day  all  the  people  rush 
into  the  streets  at  twilight  to  start  celebrating  and  some  of  them  stay  there  until 
dawn.  This  night  of  July  21st  was  no  exception.  In  the  square  before  the  Metropole 
a  band  was  playing  the  march  from  Snow  White,  "Hi  Ho,  Hi  Ho."  Green  uniformed 
soldiers  were  everywhere,  laughing,  linking  elbows,  singing,  slapping  backs,  trying 
in  every  action  to  prove  their  humanness  which  had  been  almost  stifled  to  automatism 
by  a  four-hour  parade  held  in  the  afternoon. 

Huge  beams  of  light  restlessly  cut  the  sky  into  changing  geometries,  crossed 
now  and  then  by  the  shadows  of  the  Hotel  Metropole  and  the  Magasin  Au  Bon  Marche 
looming  above  the  next  block.  Men  in  dark  Homburgs,  carrying  canes  and  kicking 
neat  pearl  gray  spats  on  their  ankles,  passed  with  women  on  their  arms  who  swung 
cheap  furs  from  their  shoulders,  and  expensive  luxuries  in  their  hips.  Like  race 
horses  these  couples  passed  before  the  grandstand  cafes  which  overflooded  humanity 
from  their  sidewalk  terraces.  Above  the  night  was  clear,  deep  blue,  a  silence  un- 
disturbed by  the  endless  fingering  of  the  arc-lights'  bright  white  lines. 

Larry  and  his  sister  walked  slowly  around  the  square,  pushed  by  the  exhibitors 
before  and  behind,  themselves  exhibited.  Catherine  was  watching,  darting  her  head 
about,  looking  for  other  Americans,  admiring  the  dark  wiry  little  fox  terrier  soldiers, 
wondering  about  other  Americans,  commenting  on  styles  and  always  hoping  to 
discover  a  friend  in  the  mob.     Larry,  as  usual  abstracted  from  the  immediate  scene, 
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was  being  watched,  all  heads  followed  his  casual  progress.  His  own  eyes  gazed  at 
the  searchlights  and  the  looming  shadows  of  the  Metropole  and  Au  Bon  Marcfie 
on  the  next  block. 

After  two  circuits,  Catherine  felt  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  a  third  so  she 
plucked  Larry  by  his  gray  gabardine  elbow  and  suggested  they  have  a  beer.  The 
only  way  to  get  out  was  to  dart  quickly  and  seat  yourself  in  any  unoccupied  chair 
in  any  cafe.  After  making  the  greater  part  of  another  circuit  about  the  square 
they  did  at  last  find  two  chairs  at  a  table  before  Le  Mirage  and  pushed  toward  them. 
Larry  chuckled  loudly  as  he  took  an  undignified  lurch  into  his  chair,  and  the  people 
around  him  smiled  at  his  gaiety. 

Catherine  was  flustered  by  the  obvious  attention  he  was  causing,  and  with  terrific 
assumed  dignity  turned  to  the  waiter,  a  little  figure  almost  smothered  in  a  white 
apron  and  an  enormous  pair  of  curled  moustaches.  "Deux  bieres  blonds,"  she  said, 
and  the  little  figure  whisked  away  as  if  he  had  vanished  under  the  knees  of  the 
customers. 

There  were  only  two  other  occupants  at  the  table.  Facing  them  sat  a  sallow, 
sad-eyed  woman,  her  shiny  black  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  plaited  and  bound  in  a 
bun.  She  kept  staring  at  the  two  young  Americans  and  poking  the  man  beside  her. 
But  the  man  had  his  back  to  them  and  he  did  not  turn  around.  His  stolid  back  was 
all  they  ever  saw,  presented  like  a  cushioned  but  unscalable  wall.  Soon  the  woman's 
interest  overpowered  her.  She  leaned  forward,  grinning  with  her  thin  lips  but  still 
staring  with  her  big  sad  black  eyes. 

"Vous  etes  Americains?" 

"Oui,  madame."  Larry  drawled  this  with  a  tender  self-assurance,  handing  his 
loveliness  to  the  little  woman  in  one  phrase,  handing  her  this  perfect  gift  to  enjoy 
with  him  one  moment. 

"Ah,  good.  I,  too,  speak  this.  I  am  Russian  but  I  lived  in  England  three, 
four  years.  Then  I  marry  a  Belgian.  I  live  here  and  this  is  my  husband."  She 
pointed  to  the  large  unmoved  back. 

Larry  said  nothing.  He  knew  the  woman  would  go  on  talking  to  him,  for  him, 
only  for  him  because  of  the  great  gift  he  had  made  her.  Moreover,  his  sister  would 
begin  to  speak  again,  she  would  manage  conversation.  So  he  leaned  back  in  the 
chair  and  returned  to  his  arc-lights. 

"We  are  traveling  for  the  summer,"  he  heard  his  sister  explaining  hurriedly, 
"France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Holland.  Three  months  we 
have  to  do  it  in." 

"So  nice,"  said  the  tired  Russian  voice,  "a  change  is  so  good.  Everyone  needs 
a  change,  even  in  husbands  one  needs  a  change." 
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"You  shouldn't  say  that  with  your  husband  right  here.     He  won't  like  it." 

"Oh,  that  is  no  difference.  He  speaks  no  English."  The  Russian  sent  out  a 
shrill,  hysterical  giggle  from  behind  her  black  kid  glove.  The  two  Americans  smiled 
politely.  "Yes,"  she  went  on,  "all  women  must  have  a  change,  even  from  faithful 
lovers." 

Larry  looked  at  her  intently  through  his  dark  lashes.  "Even  when  that  lover 
is  the  head  of  Au  Bon  Marche?" 

The  little  Russian  giggled  again.  "Ah  you!"  she  said,  "you  talk  of  Madame 
Marteau's  friend.  Yes,  perhaps  even  he.  Madame  has  so  many  lovers  and  so  many 
admirers.  For  years  I  have  been  going  to  the  opera  just  for  her,  to  hear  her,  to] 
watch  her.  She  takes  you  so  far  away.  Brussels  is  at  her  feet,  they  will  allow  no 
change.     Brussels  is  faithful  but  perhaps  this  is  an  exception." 

"No,"  said  the  boy,  "this  is  not  the  exception.  This  is  the  proof.  Beauty  has 
no  rules,  beauty  makes  all  things  possible."  And  he  turned  his  eyes  again  to  the 
lights. 

"Your  brother  talks  most  seriously  for  one  so  young.  I  believe  he  is  in  love," 
she  laughed,  "in  love  with  Madame  Marteau.     He  does  not  go  halfway,  that  one." 

Catherine  blushed.     "That's  nonsense.     My  brother  is  only  seventeen.     He  is  not 
in  love." 

The  boy  leaned  forward  opening  his  deep  black-violet  pupils  to  the  little 
Russian,  and  scarcely  moving  his  lips  he  said  to  her  softly,  "You  are  right,  madame, 
I  am  in  love.     I  am  surrounded  on  all  sides  of  me  by  love." 

At  that  moment  the  fat  back  rose  and  beckoning  with  one  pearl  gray  glove  to  the 
little  Russian,  it  started  pushing  its  way  through  the  crowd  on  short  muscular  legs. 
The  wife  rose,  in  a  great  flurry  she  gathered  her  purse  and  looking  at  Larry  she 
said,  "It  is  so  nice,"  and  hurried  after  her  husband.  Pushing  behind  him  in  the 
crowd,  she  continued  to  think  in  English  to  permit  herself  freedom  from  his  censure 
which  could  not  bridge  the  gap  of  language.  "Tomorrow,"  she  was  saying  to  herself, 
"tomorrow  I  will  go  to  the  Metropole  and  ask  for  the  boy.  He  is  sure  to  be  there, 
all  rich  Americans  are  there.  And  perhaps  we  will  go  to  tea  and  eat  little  pink 
cakes  at  the  tea  house  on  the  top  of  Au  Bon  Marche.  Tomorrow  I  will  go  and  ask 
him." 

PART  IV. 

In  the  Cafe  Universale  next  door  far  back  in  an  alcove  by  the  bar,  two  men 
were  sitting,  the  guide  and  his  friend  Pierre.  Soft  red  lights  in  the  wall  dulled  the 
greenness  of  the  guide's  features,  leaving  only  their  straight  proportionate  excellence 
visible,  and  the  hollow  expression  which  never  left  the  downward  curve  of  his  lips 
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and  the  tired  furrow  above  his  eye-brows.  His  hands  played  a  package  of  cigarettes 
over  and  over,  tipping  them  now  on  one  end  now  on  the  other.  He  glanced  fre- 
quently at  his  watch,  at  the  bottom  of  his  glass  and  at  the  waiter. 

Pierre  was  little  more  than  a  dark  shape  slouched  into  his  corner,  his  head 
thrown  back  against  the  wall,  his  dark  eyes  heavily  drooped.  A  small  silhouette 
of  light  on  his  face  showed  a  full  mouth  of  which  the  lips  hung  a  little  too  lax,  ai 
chin  well  cut  but  spoiled  by  slight  pouches  beneath  it.  The  whole  expression  was 
one  of  indolence,  of  unconcern  and  self-conscious  personal  charm,  but  the  charming- 
ness  itself  had  softened  into  mediocrity.  Only  the  dark  veiled  eyes  maintained  any 
original  meaning  though  at  the  moment  even  they  looked  blankly  at  the  guide. 

Both  men  drank  brandy. 

"What  are  you,  Pierre,  sitting  there  so  silent  in  the  shadow?  What  are  you  but 
a  shade,  a  photograph,  a  souvenir  to  me  of  something  dead?" 

"Let's  not  be  personal,"  the  young  man  spoke  quietly. 

"Prosaic,  then?  Good.  I  will  start  again.  Did  you  apply  for  the  job  today, 
Pierre?" 

"Non,  Papa,"  he  used  the  nickname  without  affection,  talking  in  the  tone  of 
boredom  associated  with  spoilt  children.  "I  did  not  get  the  job,  I  am  not  a  guide, 
I  am  an  artist." 

"Ah,  mon  p'tit.  Such  illusions  at  your  age!  No  longer  young,  you  know. 
If  those  pallid  canvases  you  clutter  in  the  studio  are  art!  A  sad  mistake,  a  tragic 
mistake.     Now  let  me  talk,  a  moment  let  me  talk. 

"I  am  tired  of  working  to  pay  for  your  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  this  art.  For 
three  years  I  have  paid  for  your  rent,  your  food,  your  clothes,  your  drinks.  And  the 
art  has  not  earned  a  sou.  More,  it  hasn't  earned  a  word  of  praise.  And  the  artist, 
what  of  him?     As,  he  is  too  well  fattened  for  the  knife. 

"Once  I  loved  the  artist  Pierre,  he  was  young,  he  was  handsome,  he  believed 
in  the  aesthetic  ideals  I  lost  at  twenty.  But  now  I  catch  him  growing  fat  at  my  table, 
snoring  all  day  in  my  bed,  chasing  the  street  women  of  Brussels  all  night  with  my 
money  jingling  in  his  pocket.     So  now  I  say  he  is  a  shadow,  that  Pierre." 

The  guide  had  not  raised  his  voice,  and  for  the  first  time  removed  the  cigarette 
from  his  lips,  leaning  forward  with  the  gesture  of  a  man  about  to  impart  great 
secrets.  "Does  it  interest  you,  Pierre,  does  it  make  you  jealous,  my  little  pigeon, 
that  tonight  an  American  boy,  not  your  football  hero,  no,  no,  but  the  most  beautiful 
boy  in  the  world,  like  Adonis  he  is,  like  an  angel  and  more,  asked  me,  Pierre,  me, 
the  American  Express  guide,  to  go  to  the  cafe  with  him?     But  I  told  him  no  because 
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of  you.  My  god,  what  a  splendid  excuse!  I  had  promised  to  celebrate  this  evening 
with  you,  rather  I  had  begged  you  to  come,  and  I  could  not  break  it." 

"Papa,"  said  Pierre  from  deep  in  his  throat,  "you  are  tired  with  your  day  and 
you  are  drinking  too  much." 

"So?  But  do  not  forget,  my  dear,  when  the  sun  comes,  shadows  are  forgotten, 
dispelled.  Tomorrow  I  will  go  to  the  Metropole  early  and  ask  for  the  boy.  'Come 
with  me  to  the  opera  rehearsal,'  I  will  say,  'Mme.  Marteau  will  be  there.'  And  his 
face  will  light  with  that  angel's  smile.  Ah  yes,  I  will  go  now  and  sleep  because  I 
am  tired  and  tomorrow  I  will  go  early." 

The  guide  rose  and  went  unsteadily  toward  the  door  of  the  cafe,  putting  on'  his 
old  felt  hat.  Without  a  look  at  Pierre,  without  a  bow  he  walked  away  gazing  with 
concentration  at  something  in  his  own  mind.  Pierre's  mouth  dropped,  he  took  his 
head  away  from  the  wall  and  stared  after  the  guide  in  surprise. 

PART  V. 

His  room  at  the  Metropole  was  rich  and  dark.  Royal  blue  velvet  curtains  hung 
from  floor  to  ceiling  before  the  balcony,  deep  royal  blue  carpet  hushed  footsteps  on 
the  floor,  and  a  soft  draped  royal  blue  silk  coverlet  covered  the  bed.  Beside  the 
phone  Larry  stood,  in  a  red  bathrobe  which  lay  open  across  his  smooth  white  chest. 

"Larry,  listen!  This  is  terrible!  But  we  can  do  nothing."  The  sharp  staccato 
sounds  clicked  through  his  cream-colored  telephone.  "I  have  just  been  talking  to 
the  desk  man  and  our  train  for  Paris  leaves  at  six-forty  tomorrow  morning.  That 
means  we  have  to  be  ready  by  six.     I'll  call  you.     Do  you  hear,  Larry?" 

"Yes,  I  hear  you.  At  six-forty  A.  M.  tomorrow  morning.  All  right.  Good- 
night." He  hung  up  softly,  in  apology  for  the  sharpness  of  his  sister  to  the  delicate 
little  curved  white  phone.  Pulling  his  bathrobe  together,  he  tied  the  tassels  and 
stepped  out  onto  the  balcony. 

People  were  still  parading  themselves  on  the  street,  and  in  the  cafes  there  was 
continual  crowding  of  arrival  and  departure.  Among  the  people  waiters  ran  in 
and  out,  flapping  their  napkins  in  desperation,  chasing  imaginary  hens  into  the  roost. 
From  the  balcony  Larry  could  watch  them,  he  could  watch  the  arc-lights  cross  the 
An  Bon.  Marche  and  wheel  back  to  the  Metropole,  falling  in  a  shower  of  light  on 
his  soft  blond  head,  revealing  his  whole  young  body  leaning  on  the  iron  rail,  the 
drooped  shoulders,  the  slender  waist,  and  above  the  unbelievable  face,  so  perfect, 
so  reposed. 

"Madame  Marteau,"  he  said,  "tomorrow  I  shall  be  gone,  and  tomorrow  you  will 
receive  my  message  and  my  flowers  but  they  will  not  explain  to  you  this.     For  me 
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you  are  that  other  half  of  which  Plato  speaks,  you  are  my  complement.     In  you  I 
find  the  principle  of  knowledge,  the  understanding  of  beauty. 

"That  spotlight,  that  arc  connects  us.  So  in  reality  our  knowledge  in  beauty, 
our  strength  connects  us.  Beauty  is  the  secret  of  all  strength,  it  gives  us  power  and 
knowledge  because  all  men  reveal  themselves  honestly  before  it.  It  is  the  searchlight 
whose  penetration  cannot  be, denied,  it  is  stronger  than  genius  or  empires  or  love — 
it  is  divine  and  irresistible.  Together  we  share  these  secrets,  hold  them  between 
us;  sooner  or  later  power,  love,  genius  must  come  to  us  because  we  are  what  they 
seek." 
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THE  LANTERN  MARCH  ISSUE 

Editorial 

THIS  fall  the  Lantern  raised  itself  from  oblivion  and  waged  a  campaign  of  hope 
upon  the  campus.     It  gave  teas,   it  talked  to  freshmen,   it  put  up  bright  and 

startling  posters  in  Taylor.  It  even  flashed  photographs  on  the  cover,  all  in  a 
frantic  effort  for  publicity.  The  new  policy  would  he  open-minded,  tolerant,  no 
"tone"  would  be  adopted.  Contributions  flooded  the  first  issue,  and  we  sat  down 
happily  to  read — but  found  that  we  could  not  honestly  accept  most  of  what  we  had. 

Our  desire  to  eliminate  "tone"  was  not  a  renunciation  of  our  literary  standards. 
We  believe,  and  we  will  continue  to  believe,  in  the  necessity  for  originality,  com- 
petence and  taste  in  writing.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  sacrifice  something  else  to  this 
belief,  but  we  are  nevertheless  morally  constrained  to  support  it. 

The  rejections  of  the  first  issue  had  immediate  effect;  for  the  second  we  received 
almost  no  outside  contributions  whatever.  With  no  alternative,  the  board  set  to 
work  and  wrote  most  of  the  Lantern  themselves.  Unfortunately  all  the  material 
happened  to  have  a  certain  similarity  of  subject-matter  or  approach,  and  it  was 
immediately  taken  for  granted  that  we  would  accept  nothing  else.  The  campus  drew 
an  even  closer  line  about  our  field  of  activity  by  adopting  a  universal  attitude  of 
indifference  toward  us. 

In  one  last  attempt  to  stir  up  literary  production  outside  the  board  we  announced 
a  contest  in  the  March  issue.  Only  two  articles  and  three  poems  were  received  on 
the  subjects  designated,  the  poems  being  so  slight  as  not  to  justify  an  award.  Though 
the  stories  were  more  numerous,  they  failed  to  establish  a  consistent  attitude  toward 
their  idea  and  to  maintain  it  through  to  the  conclusion.  Better  writing  than  this  is 
certainly  possible  in  college,  but  it  requires  more  serious  attention  than  is  being 
given  it. 

In  the  May  Lantern  we  will  cease  wringing  unwilling  works  from  unwilling 
contributors  and  try,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  justify  the  standards  which  have 
guided  our  policy  until  now.  However,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  continue  next 
year  to  publish  material — chiefly  our  own — which  serves  only  as  a  bromide  to  our 
audience.  Perhaps  the  Lantern  is  no  longer  a  center  for  the  focus  of  student  attention 
because  the  editors  are  not  representative  of  their  readers.  Perhaps  student  interests 
have  shifted  away  from  literary  experimentation.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  better  to 
lay  this  publication  away  until  the  need  and  the  desire  for  it  revives. 

No  magazine  can  exist  without  definite  editorial  opinions.  If  our  own  seem 
out  of  keeping  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  campus,  we  gladly  retire,  but  we  refuse 
to  renounce  them  in  what  would  be  unsatisfactory  compromise. 

M.  K.,  I.  A.  T. 
[si 
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PRIZE  SHORT  STORY 

A  Day  in  the  Meadow 

ANN  RUTH  GOLDBERG,  '41 

THE  sun  had  been  up  for  only  an  hour  or  two;  the  grass  was  still  wet  against 
bare   legs  as  Luisa  and  Fernando   raced  to    the  meadow.     With  the  ease   of 

children,  they  were  already  accustomed  to  this  new  playground;  yet  each 
morning,  they  stopped  short  in  silent  acknowledgment  of  the  glorious  fortune  that 
was  theirs.  Almost  immediately,  they  dashed  on  to  deposit  their  little  lunch  package 
beneath  a  large  tree  in  one  corner  of  the  spacious  field.  The  jug  of  milk  was  placed 
carefully  in  the  brook.  Luisa  lingered  a  bit  to  watch  the  water  rushing  on,  to  listen 
to  its  noise  against  the  pebbles. 

"Luisa!"  Impatiently  Fernando  tugged  her  arm.  "We'll  never  get  enough 
flowers  if  you  don't  hurry."  Bowing  to  the  imperious  desires  of  her  eight-year-old 
superior,  Luisa  chased  after  him.  Together,  they  picked  daisies,  buttercups,  and 
small  forget-me-nots,  which  they  called  "the  teeny  blue  ones." 

While  Luisa  hung  behind  to  smell  the  flowers,  which,  she  insisted,  all  had 
beautiful  scents,  Fernando  crossed  to  the  roadside,  where  he  plucked  gorgeous, 
orange,  speckled  tiger-lilies.  Unconsciously  his  eye  saw  and  revelled,  at  first,  in  the 
richness  of  their  surfaces,  their  warmth,  their  massed  brilliance.  He  thought  of  grey, 
— grey  playground,  grey  streets,  grey  tree-trunks,  grey  smoke.  The  most  beautiful 
color  he  had  seen  in  the  city  had  been  that  of  great  funeral  pyres  set  by  bombs. 
With  frightening  clearness  he  suddenly  saw  the  black  angularity  of  building  frame- 
works against  fire.    And  the  fire  was  just  the  orange  of  these  lilies. 

He  dropped  the  flowers  with  a  subdued  moan.  His  hands  had  been  unbandaged 
only  three  weeks  before,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  feel  the  flames  raking  and 
searing. 

A  sudden  sound  diverted  his  attention.  He  looked  down  to  see  a  little  dog 
crawling  toward  him  on  its  stomach.  Fernando  backed  warily.  In  the  city,  dogs 
bit  and  snarled,  and  were  dirtier  than  the  dirtiest  boy.  It  looked  friendly  enough, 
to  be  sure.  Its  tail  moved  swiftly,  and  its  tongue  touched  the  road-dust,  so  far  did 
it  hang  out.  Fernando  stood  still,  making  no  move  to  touch  it.  The  past  few  years 
had  taught  him  painful  caution. 

The  dog  turned  toward  Luisa  hopefully,  as  she  ran  to  it  in  glee. 

"A  doggie!  Look,  'Nando,  he  wants  to  be  friends.  Look!  Oh,  he's  wonderful!" 
She  smoothed  the  dog's  head  with  the  timidly  affectionate  hand  of  the  very  small  girl. 
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"Watch  out!  He  may  bite,"  called  Fernando,  from  his  distance.  He  was  secretly 
envious  of  her  five-year-old  bravery. 

"Don't  be  silly.  He'd  never  bite  anyone.  He's  a  gentleman  dog,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  never  bite.  Miss  Rosa  said  so."  Miss  Rosa  had  been  the  last  of  a  long 
series  of  playground  directors.  They  had  not  seen  her  since  she  had  hustled  them  into 
the  cellar  of  the  playhouse,  two  weeks  before.  Now  they  had  been  sent  to  the 
country,  to  their  uncle's  village,  which  was  supposed  to  be  quite  safe.  They  could 
hear  the  guns,  but  no  airplanes  had  sung  overhead  yet. 

The  dog  listened  closely.  Deciding  that  they  were  well-disposed,  he  leaped  on 
them  with  ample  and  lavish  kisses.  Luisa  kissed  him  back,  while  Fernando  grinned 
and  roughly  tousled  the  wet  nose  and  long  ears. 

With  the  new  playmate,  playing  had  to  be  different.  When  Luisa  set  up  ranks 
of  daisy  soldiers  and  Fernando  marshalled  his  forget-me-nots  into  orderly  lines, 
the  dog  swallowed  soldiers  from  both  sides  with  impartial  exuberance  and  greediness. 
The  ones  he  omitted  were  efficiently  trampled  on. 

Three  times  the  children  patiently  picked  flower-soldiers,  and  tried  to  play  at 
war;  three  times,  destruction  descended  upon  the  combatants  from  a  more  formidable 
foe.  At  length  they  gave  up  in  disgust  and  wandered  toward  the  brook,  which  was 
a  never-ceasing  source  of  entertainment.  They  paddled  and  splashed  happily  for  a 
while.  Then  Luisa  discovered  a  row  of  perfectly  placed  stepping-stones  some  feet 
further  down  the  small  stream.  Time  after  time,  they  crossed  on  these  stones,  care- 
fully navigating  and  balancing  on  the  slippery  wetness.  The  dog,  whom  they  called 
Miss  Rosa  because  both  dog  and  teacher  had  such  startlingly  expressive  brown  eyes, 
tried  to  join  the  procession  several  times,  but  landed  ignominiously  in  the  water. 
He  was  finally  reduced  to  standing  on  the  bank  and  barking  hysterically  at  his  new 
lord  and  lady. 

When  the  children  finally  wearied  of  their  play,  they  stretched1  out  on  the  bank, 
the  dog  between  them,  and  promptly  fell  asleep.  The  sun  ascended  steadily  until 
its  rays  touched  the  tree.  Fernando  jumped  as  the  heat  burned  his  face.  Heat  still 
frightened  him  when  it  took  him  unaware.  Yawning,  he  rose,  conscious  of  a 
tremendous  emptiness  within  him.  He  looked  toward  the  big  tree  under  which  they 
had  set  their  lunch.    Startled,  he  shook  Luisa. 

"Wake  up,  Luisa!  There's  someone  under  our  tree.  Wake  up!"  Luisa  sat  up 
and  looked.    She  and  Fernando  stared  at  each  other. 

"It's  a  man." 

"Of  course.     I  know  that!" 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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PRIZE  ARTICLE 

American  Literature:  Pro 

MARY  R.  MEIGS,  '39 

NOW  that  American  literature  has  been  included  in  next  year's  curriculum,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  do  anything  but  sigh  our  relief.  We  can  no  longer  be 
militant,  but  we  can  evaluate  such  a  course,  and  can  still  ask  why  it  was 
neglected  for  so  long.  If  I  were  to  choose  the  most  necessary  product  of  a  liberal 
education,  it  would  be  the  ability  to  interpret  the  relationships  between  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge  and  activity.  Any  criticism  of  a  liberal  education 
would  lie  in  its  failure  to  teach  this  ability.  If  one  examines  the  trend  of  education 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  the  gradual  movement  toward  inter-departmental  cooperation,  one 
draws  the  conclusion  that  the  demand  even  now  is  not  for  knowledge  alone,  but  for 
knowledge  which  has  inspired  positive  thought,  for  the  great  futility  of  knowledge 
is  to  know  something  but  to  ignore  its  implications.  Inevitably,  if  one  thinks  about 
a  fact  which  has  been  learned,  it  becomes  more  and  more  dependent  on  other  facts, 
in  ever-widening  fields. 

The  function  of  teaching  is  to  give  this  thinking  knowledge.  As  soon  as  the 
implications  of  a  subject  and  its  relationship  to  other  subjects  become  perfectly  clear, 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  teach  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of  subjects:  the  first 
must  be  taught  to  be  understood,  the  second  can  be  self-taught  and  need  never  be 
included  in  a  college  curriculum  at  all.  A  new  course  should  be  examined  on  this 
basis,  and  should  not  be  introduced  unless  it  fits  into  the  first  category. 

When  American  literature  is  scrutinized  carefully  it  appears  to  be  definitely  of 
the  first  type.  Though  we  are  not  unaware  that  it  exists,  many  of  us  have  hardly 
thought  about  it  as  an  influential  literature,  part  of  the  growth  of  the  American 
people.  We  are  more  likely  to  ransack  our  schoolday  memories,  produce  Hiawatha, 
The  Gold  Bug  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  try  to  fit  together  scattered  fragments 
which  are  still  coated  with  youthful  prejudices.  The  success  of  The  Flowering  of 
New  England  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks  shows  how  hungry  Americans  are  to  be  taught  the 
meaning  of  American  literature.  The  initial  feeling  of  excitement  that  I  got  from  it 
was  the  germ  of  a  new  sort  of  patriotic  pride,  which  had  never  been  waked  before 
because  the  New  England  writers  had  never  been  anything  to  me  but  isolated  names. 
For  the  first  time,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Thoreau,  Prescott,  fell  into  place  like  pieces 
in  a  jig-saw  puzzle,  and  the  flowering  of  New  England  grew  into  a  provocative  picture, 
waiting  with  ragged  edges  to  be  joined  to  the  rest  of  history.     Bad  teaching  could 
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have  shown  these  relationships,  but  only  good  teaching  could  animate  them  as  Mr. 
Brooks  does,  carrying  them  through  five  hundred  or  so  almost  illuminated  pages. 
The  point  is  that  American  literature  should  be  taught,  because  we  have  not 
learned  how  to  teach  it  to  ourselves.  The  reading  of  The  Flowering  of  New  England 
is  merely  a  preliminary  to  a  fractional  knowledge  of  the  literature  itself.  Since  it 
ends  before  the  Civil  War,  the  blank  space  which  follows  it  must  be  filled  and  the 
whole  must  connect  itself  to  our  knowledge  of  American  history.  We  have  been  too 
modest  about  our  literature,  we  have  hesitated  to  rank  it  high,  and  have  treated  it 
like  a  disinherited  second  son  of  English  literature.  But  if  we  study  Baudelaire,  we 
should  study  Poe,  and  if  we  study  Carlyle,  we  should  study  Emerson.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  deny  our  own  achievement.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  part  of 
our  history  and  its  language  is  part  of  our  literature,  but  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  same  kind  of  idealism  made  style  and  history.  In  our  eagerness  to  assimilate 
knowledge  of  older  nations,  we  hurry  over  our  own,  and  even  then  do  not  see  the 
missing  link  in  our  self-understanding.  In  the  same  way,  we  often  skip  national  news 
in  the  paper  and  concentrate  on  foreign  news,  thinking  either  that  our  politics  are 
unimportant,  or  that  they  are  so  nearby  that  it  will  be  easy  to  catch  up  to  them.  If 
we  really  know  America,  we  will  never  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  welter  of  world  events. 
The  teaching  of  American  literature  is  a  step  toward  this  real  knowledge. 


The  Lookers -On 

MARTHA  C.  KENT,  '41 


We  are  old  with  watching 
Rain  torn  in  sheets  across  the  village  street, 
Old  under  sunshine  in  deserted  squares 
Watching  windchased  headlines 
Cartwheel  down  a  gutter. 

We  are  old,  under  the  red  scars 

Of  Rome  and  Carthage 

And  the  Alcazar, 

Vicariously  old,  but  anguished 

Only  if  it  were  possible  to  be 

Healed  and  forgetful 

Of  such  wounds  as  these! 
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II  Duce  and  Plato 

JOY  ROSENHEIM,  '40 

IN  BOTH  political  and  philosophical  discussions  today,  one  encounters  the  state- 
ment that  Plato  is  a  Fascist.  Since  Plato  seems  to  have  commented  on  almost 
every  conceivable  phase  of  human  activity  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  writings, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  being  quoted  in  modern  political  debates.  This 
particular  subject,  however,  has  caused  an  unusually  deep  cleavage  of  opinion  and 
heated  arguments  pro  and  con,  probably  because  the  very  word  Fascism  arouses 
such  strong  emotional,  rather  than  intellectual,  reactions  on  both  sides.  One  does 
not  say,  "Plato  is  a  Fascist,"  as  a  calm,  objective  statement,  but  as  a  grave  accusation 
against  him  or  a  proud  defense  of  one's  faith;  one  does  not  deny  it  on  grounds  of 
reason,  but  in  quick  reaction  against  a  deep  insult  to  a  great  thinker.  Yet  most  of 
this  discussion  of  Fascism  is  clouded  in  misunderstandings  about  what  Fascism 
actually  is,  about  what  are  the  essential  principles  underlying  a  mass  of  confusing 
surface  manifestations.  Such  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  any  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  the  question. 

Fascism  has  developed  rather  differently  in  the  various  countries  in  which  it  is 
flourishing,  but  despite  differences  in  detail,  organization,  and  methods,  there  are 
certain  fundamental  concepts  common  to  all  Fascist  regimes.  The  very  fact  of  its 
different  development  in  different  places  is  used  by  its  proponents  to  prove  the 
adaptability  of  Fascism.  Opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  this  proves  that 
Fascism  is  mere  opportunism,  lacking  a  philosophy  or  an  intellectual  base  and 
supported  by  force  alone.  This  view,  however,  is  as  much  prejudice  and  wish- 
fulfillment  as  the  belief  that  Germany  and  Italy  are  "seething  with  discontent" 
simply  because  a  number  of  individuals  are  sent  to  concentration  camps  or  prisons. 
Mussolini  himself  has  admitted,  in  his  recent  book,  Fascism,  Doctrine  and  Institutions, 
that  the  early  years  of  the  Fascist  struggle  were  too  filled  with  action  to  permit  the 
careful  formulation  of  an  elaborate  doctrine,  but  he  declares  that  the  more  important 
element  of  faith  was  present  and  that,  through  writing  and  discussion  "the  doctrinal 
foundations  were  laid  while  the  battle  was  still  raging."  In  any  event,  Fascism 
today  not  only  has  a  philosophy,  but  it  has  one  which  regulates  its  policies  and 
activities  more  consistently  and  consciously,  probably,  than  does  democracy's. 

Basic  to  this  philosophy  is  a  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the 
individual.  In  the  words  of  Mussolini,  "Anti-individualistic,  the  Fascist  conception 
of  life  stresses  the  importance  of  the  State  and  accepts  the  individual  only  in  so  far 
as  his  interests  coincide  with  those  of  the   State,   which  stands  for  the  conscience 
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and  the  universal  will  of  man  as  a  historic  entity."  It  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  liberal,  individualistic,  democratic  State,  which  exists  by  the  will  of  the  majority 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  nineteenth  century  ideal  was  a  minimum  of 
government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people,  while  the  Fascist  State  is  "a  spiritual  and 
ethical  entity  for  securing  the  political,  juridical,  and  economic  organization  of  the 
nation." 

Plato's  ideas  here  seem  to  be  on  a  curious  middle  ground,  rather  than  agreeing 
with  either  the  Fascist  or  democratic  concept.  In  Book  IV  of  the  Republic,  he  says 
"that  our  aim  in  founding  the  State  was  .  .  .  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
whole."  No  single  class  is  to  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  but  the  entire 
organization  is  "to  be  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  whole."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  will  of  the  people  is  to  play  no  part  in  achieving  this  "greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number,"  as  in  a  democracy.  Plato's  combination  of  a  collectivist  idea 
of  the  State  and  a  somewhat  democratic  idea  of  universal  happiness  resembles  in 
some  ways  the  Socialist  ideology.  His  State  has  infinitely  more  inclusive  and  far- 
reaching  functions  than  any  individualistic  democracy,  but  it  exists  to  serve  the  good 
of  all  its  members,  rather  than  its  own  ethical  or  spiritual  doctrines,  or  the  State 
per  se,  as  does  a  Fascist  regime. 

At  this  point,  however,  an  important  difference  between  Plato  and  Socialism 
must  be  pointed  out,  a  difference  which  brings  the  Platonic  ideal  quite  close  to 
Fascism.  While  Socialists  aim  at  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  in  order  to 
bring  increased  material  comforts  to  the  underprivileged,  Plato  views  happiness  in 
political,  instead  of  economic,  terms.  Unity  in  the  State  and  justice,  defined  as  each 
man's  performing  his  appropriate  function,  is  Plato's  goal,  not  improved  production 
and  distribution.  Remarkably  similar  to  this  is  Mussolini's  statement  that  "Fascism 
denies  the  materialistic  conception  of  happiness  .  .  .  (It)  denies  the  equation: 
well-being  =  happiness." 

"The  Fascist  conception  of  the  State  is  all-embracing;  outside  of  it  no  human 
or  spiritual  values  can  exist,  much  less  have  value,"  declared  the  Duce.  Thus,  all 
activities  and  the  entire  life  of  the  individual  are  controlled  by  the  State,  whether 
through  the  Party  or  through  the  government  as  such.  The  liberal  concept  of 
private  rights  is  abolished  and  Fascism,  logically  following  its  collectivist  view 
of  the  State,  does  away  with  the  distinction  between  public  and  private  life.  This  is 
reminiscent  of  the  extensive  communal  control  of  the  individual  outlined  by  Plato, 
although  his  plans  are  concerned  here  only  with  the  guardian  class.  For  this  class, 
however,  Plato  has  gone  farther  even  than  any  Fascist  with  detailed  schemes  for 
communal   living  and  eating,  education,  and  family  relations. 

I  Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Bane  of  the  Tyrant 

EMILY  CHENEY,  '40 

ACROSS  a  plain  two  cars  were  traveling  on  a  white  road.  From  the  distance 
ahead  could  be  seen  a  piercing  glitter  of  light,  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on 
some  metallic  thing.  They  drew  nearer,  and  the  thing  materialized  into  a 
powerful  curved  structure  of  steel  and  clean  glass,  an  aerodrome,  and  from  it  came 
a  rhythmic  hum  of  tuned  engines.  The  focus  of  the  structure  was  an  unpretentious 
square  door  with  a  sign  above  it  saying  TICKETS  TO  FUTURE. 

An  elderly  man  got  out  of  the  first  car  and  walked  to  the  door.  "I  wish  to  apply 
for  a  ticket,"  he  said.  The  tuning  of  engines  became  louder.  A  record  appeared  and 
began  to  revolve  beneath  a  tungsten  needle.    Intensely  precise,  came  a  chant. 

"Your  name?"  it  said,  and  then  the  needle  lifted. 

"Awkwright  Loom." 

The  needle  descended.     "Your  qualifications?" 

"I  have  established  a  government  which  obeys  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  I  have  safeguarded  the  right  of  the  minority  to  express  its  opinion  and  to 
defeat  an  existing  government  by  peaceful  means.  I  have  allowed  every  man  open 
choice  of  his  occupation.  I  have  given  him  the  freedom  to  seek  his  personal  happiness 
and  profit  as  he  wishes,  in  fair  competition  with  others.  Through  competition,  I  have 
assured  that  the  largest  quantity  of  goods  will  be  produced  for  the  people  at  the 
lowest  cost." 

The  needle  descended.  The  pulse  of  engines  quickened  as  the  intonation  of  the 
chant  came  again.    "This  seems  good." 

The  calm  rational  face  of  Awkwright  Loom  formed  the  words:  "I  have  created 
the  best  of  all  possible  systems  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  It  must  never'  be 
destroyed.    I  must  rule  Future." 

Crashing  down  upon  the  record  came  the  needle,  annihilating  all  other  sound, 
accusing  Awkwright  Loom:  "Why  must  you  rule  Future?  Your  great  system  has 
not  saved  Life.    You  have  failed." 

The  calm  rational  face  was  fled.  Awkwright  Loom  gripped  the  railing,  and  an 
animal  odor  intruded  the  void. 

"I  have  not  failed,"  he  said.    Then,  hoarsely,  "It  is  the  Tyrant." 

The  chant:  "Who  is  the  Tyrant?" 

"The  Tyrant  is  unreason,  he  is  anarchy  and  coercion — -Communism!"  Awkwright 
Loom  shouted  spasmodically,  then  turned  silent  with  rage,  and  fear.     With  a  final 
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effort  he  said,  "The  Tyrant  is  vandalism.     He  is  destroying  me.     I  must  be  saved, 
for  I  must  rule  Future." 

The  record  still  turned  on  its  mathematical,  circular  route.  "Go  back,"  said 
the  chant,  "go  back.  Find  the  Tyrant  and  bring  him  to  me,  and  I  will  destroy  him 
if  he  is  evil.    Then  I  may  give  you  a  ticket." 

A  young  man  got  out  of  the  second  car  and  strode  up  to  the  square  door.  "I 
want  a  ticket  for  Future,"  he  said.  Awakening,  the  engines  began  to  hum  again. 
The  record  appeared,  and  the  needle  clicked  firmly  into  its!  grooves.    "Your  name?" 

"Bessemmer." 

"Your  qualifications?" 

"I  will  make  the  people  the  state,  and  it  shall  express  the  will  of  them  all.  No 
one  shall  use  privilege  and  property,  and  wealth  to  force  his  will  upon  another.  I 
will  allow  each  man  what  he  needs  to  live,  so  that  he  may  seek  his  happiness 
unfettered  by  abject  poverty.  By  freeing  invention,  I  will  enable  each  new  advance 
to  be  immediately  utilized  for  the  good  of  all.  Through  science  and  cooperation, 
the  people  will  produce  at  the  lowest  cost,  the  largest  quantity  of  the  goods  that 
are  needed." 

The  needle  descended.  "This  seems  good,"  said  the  chant,  and  the  engines 
quickened. 

The  eyes  of  Bessemmer  fired  exultantly.  He  said,  "I  will  create  a  state  which 
gives  the  best  to  each  by  establishing  the  best  for  all.  It  must  never  be  destroyed. 
I  must  rule  Future." 

Crushing  the  absolute,  again  the  needle  descended  and  the  engine  pulse  died. 
"Why  must  you  rule  Future?    Your  great  state  has  not  saved  Life.    You  have  failed." 

The  vigorous  exultancy  in  the  eyes  of  Bessemmer  was  replaced  by  a  look  of 
hate,  the  sadism  of  a  child  or  an  animal. 

"I  have  not  failed,"  he  cried  bitterly.    "It  is  the  Tyrant." 

The  chant:  "Who  is  the  Tyrant?" 

"The  Tyrant  is  unreason,  he  is  privilege  and  coercion — Fascism!"  Bessemmer 
stiffened  inarticulate,  gesturing  his  rage  and  fear  with  rigid  outspread  fingers.  "The 
Tyrant  is  vandalism.    He  is  destroying  me.    I  must  be  saved,  for  I  must  rule  Future." 

Still  slow  and  circular  the  record  turned,  the  chant  intoned:  "Go  back.  Go  back. 
Find  the  Tyrant  and  bring  him  to  me,  and  I  will  destroy  him  if  he  is  evil.  Then  I 
may  give  you  a  ticket." 

Two  cars  raced  along  the  white  road  to  the  aerodrome,  made  of  steel  and  clean 
glass.  Two  men  leapt  from  the  cars  and  ran  to  the  unpretentious  square  door  with 
the  sign  above  it  saying  TICKETS  TO  FUTURE. 
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"I  have  found  the  Tyrant.  Now  I  may  have  the  ticket,"  they  said,  and  straightened 
to  hear  the  engines  rise. 

Came  the  chant:  "Where  is  the  Tyrant?" 

"This  is  the  Tyrant,"  said  Awkwright  Loom  and  pointed  to  Bessemmer. 

"This  is  the  Tyrant,"  said  Bessemmer  and  pointed  to  Awkwright  Loom. 

"No.  You  have  not  found  the  Tyrant,"  the  chant  said.  "You  are  both  good  men. 
Go  back,  and  find  the  Tyrant,  and  destroy  him,  for  he  is  evil!" 


The  Lake 

ANNE  MILLIKEN,  '41 


A  flash  of  gold  upon  the  panelled  wall 

And  all  the  lake  of  poetry  before. 

Elusive, — limits  insulate  its  call — 

The  poetry  a  lake  still  bounded.     Floor 

Brown-grained  with  patterned  squares  of  dusted  gold, 

Brown,  panelled  walls;  enchanting,  shaded  brown. 

Flecked  prisms  slowly,  quietly  unfold 

And  fall  across  the  wall,  slide  softly  down. 

Entangled  in  green  feathers,  bending  yellow  flowers  meet 
A  beam  of  mellowed  sunlight.     Goldly  fading  afternoon 
Seizes  suddenly  the  water,  blue  and  curling  at  my  feet. 
Unbounded  now,  the  lake  surrounds,  in  poetry  waved,  soon 
Shows  dark,  quick-gleaming  sapphires,  brightness  stolen  from  the  sea; 
Blue-crusted  Chartres  or  Alp-hills  hiding  gentians  in  their  folds. 
The  poet  said  that  poetry  must  never  mean,  but  be. 
The  meaning  lies  within  that  lake  imagination  holds. 
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Calvinism  and  American  Literature 

MAULE'S  CURSE,  Yvor  Winters,  New  Directions  Press,  $3.00. 

In  a  collection  of  seven  essays,  Mr.  Winters  takes  seven  American  authors  out 
of  their  traditional  pigeon-holes  and  gives  them  a  much-needed  airing.  Three  of  the 
seven,  Hawthorne,  Cooper  and  Very,  have  had  little  criticism  of  any  sort  in  recent 
years.  The  other  four,  Poe,  Melville,  James  and  Dickinson,  have  suffered  so  much 
incompetent  and  confused  regard  that  they,  too,  should  profit  from  his  serious 
attention.  However,  these  are  not  studies  of  individual  artists  per  se  but  an  attempt 
to  trace  through  their  works,  the  history  of  ideas  in  early  America,  which,  "in  rela- 
tionship to  the  intellectual  and  moral  significance  of  literary  forms  ...  is  the 
very  core  of  literary  criticism." 

Calvinism  was  the  most  profound  influence  upon  our  writers,  Mr.  Winters 
declares.  The  harsh  puritan  theology,  which  divided  men  so  unalterably  into  the 
classes  of  the  damned  and  the  saved,  denying  man  thei  right  to  profit  by  good  deeds, 
yet  keeping  him  at  them  through  fear,  confused,  thwarted  or  aided  the  writer  but 
never  left  him  unchanged.  It  led  Hawthorne  into  allegorizing  at  the  price  of  his 
development  as  a  novelist.  It  was  responsible  for  the  best  contemplative  poetry  of 
Emily  Dickinson,  it  fathered  the  mystic  John  Very,  and  lay  hidden  beneath  the  ill- 
defined  "moral  sense"  of  Henry  James'  Americans. 

On  the  other  hand,  Poe,  in  discarding  Calvinism,  disgarded  all  morality. 
Poetry  was  intended  by  him  to  communicate  beauty,  beauty  becoming  falsely  not 
the  "manner"  of  expressing  an  idea,  but  the  "matter"  of  writing  itself.  "Poe  rests 
his  case  for  art  on  taste,  .  .  .  if  he  has  no  taste,  he  has  nothing.  It  is  my 
belief  that  he  has  little  or  none."  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  this  harsh  interpre- 
tation, we  must  certainly  admire  it  as  an  effort  to  oppose  the  current  Poe-esque 
"mumbo-jumbo"  which  lauds  powers  of  thought  and  expression  found  nowhere  in 
his  somewhat  sentimental  verse. 

In  the  essay  on  Herman  Melville,  Mr.  Winters  brings  his  point  to  full  explana- 
tion, perhaps  because  the  creator  of  Moby  Dick  illustrated  most  profoundly  the  actual 
influence  and  use  of  Calvinistic  ideas  in  a  great  work  of  art.  The  central  figure  of 
that  novel,  Ahab,  was  following  a  heroic  ideal,  but  an  ungodly  one,  which  brought 
him,  inevitably,  to  a  tragic  end.  By  understanding  the  basic  contradictions  of  puritan 
theology,  Melville  escaped  the  obscurantism  into  which  other  writers  were  thrown, 
and  used  it  to  reenforce  a  truly  American  epic. 

The  astute  understanding  of  this  section  of  Maule's  Curse  makes  it  worth  investi- 
gation.    Although  Mr.  Winters  may  have  failed  to  complete   his  analysis  of  the 
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remaining  seven  in  their  own  right  by  trying  to  force  them  unnaturally  into  his 
original  hypothesis,  he  has  attempted  to  find  some  continuity  in  his  survey  of 
American  writers  and  to  show  their  intimate  connection  with  American  thought. 

I.  A.  T. 


Arraignment 

MARTHA  C.  KENT,  '41 


Give  us  of  loveliness 
Only  the  smoldering  leaves 
Only  the  pines,  sky-intimate, 
Only  roofs,  weathered  and  distant 
Sprawling  to  hillward  in  haste 
From  the  city. 

We  can  know 

Nothing  further  than  this; 

The  cosmos  within  it  is  ours, 

Ours  the  tavern  and  smoke-stack, 

The  padlocked  grill  in  the  pavement. 

Why  tell  us  of  beauty? 

We  cannot  digest  it. 

Truth  nourishes  not,  and  refinement 

Shrivels  under  our  touch. 

Protect  our  ignorance,  then. 

It  is  the  condition 

Which  guarantees  you  and  your  culture. 

Do  not  teach  us  to  prize 

What  you  prize, 

Do  not  give  us  more 

Than  we  can  accept  without  payment. 

You  could  not  endure 

The  life  that  our  coins  must  buy. 
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The  Bad  Coin 

MARGARET  McG.  OTIS,  '39 

"Elle  n'a  pas  tout  a  fait  le  poids,  je  crois;  mais  elle  a  l'eclat  et  presque  le  son 
d'une  vraie  piece;  son  revetement  est  en  or,  de  sorte  qu'elle  vaut  pourtant  un  peu  plus 
de  deux  sous;  mais  elle  est  en  cristal.  A  l'usage,  elle  va  devenir  transparent.  Non,  ne 
la  frottez  pas;  vous  me  l'abimeriez.    Deja  Ton  voit  presque  au  travers." 

Andre  Gide,  Les  Faux — Monnayeurs. 

a~t    10R  the  first  time  in  her  life  my  mother  has  shown  signs  of  a  sense  of  humor," 
gj  said  Michel.    "In  answer  to  a  letter  saying  that  I  was  starving  to  death  she  sent 
me  a  fifty  franc  note.     It  wras  marvelous.     I  sent  the  money  back  in  the  same 
envelope  saying  that  I  was  sorry  but  I  had  no  change." 

The  girl  said,  "Oh  dear."  There  was  never  anything  else  to  say.  She  had 
finished  her  beer  long  ago.     He  was  still  twisting  his  glass  around  in  his  hands. 

"I  have  an  uncle,  equally  rich,  who  lives  in  Mexico,"  he  went  on  in  slow,  pre- 
pared sentences.  "Every  morning  I  buy  the  Figaro  and  look  in  the  mortuary  column. 
He  is  never  dead.  That  is  the  only  time  that  I  ever  read  the  paper.  All  papers  are 
idiotic.  The  Figaro  is  the  most  idiotic  of  all.  It  represents  a  certain  anachronistic 
section  of  French  society,  to  which,  unfortunately,  I  happen  to  belong. 

"Some  day  I  will  take  you  to  one  of  the  Comtesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld's  salons. 
It  is  a  curious  milieu  which  might  possibly  amuse  you." 

"Yes,"  she  said.    "When  will  you?" 

He  frowned  and  changed  his  position  as  if  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
conversation,  then  put  his  cigarette  back  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  It  wobbled 
there  while  he  talked. 

"The  trouble  is,  once  you  show  your  face  in  a  mob  like  that,  you  are  pursued 
with  invitations  for  weeks  afterwards.  I  should  really  be  annoyed  to  have  this  entire 
month  filled  with  unimportant  engagements.     I  hope  to  work  on  my  novel." 

"How  is  your  translation  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  coming?" 

"I  cannot  keep  on  with  that  now.  I  shall  never  promise  another  translation.  I 
believe  there  is  a  possible  art  of  translation,  but  it  is  endless.  I  could  translate 
Shakespeare;  but  I  would  spend  a  life-time  on  each  page.     It  is  agonizing     . 

"Weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable,"  she  said  in  English.  "Particularly  un- 
profitable." 

"What?"    He  did  not  understand  so  she  repeated  in  French, 

"It  doesn't  pay."  He  took  a  drink  of  beer,  then,  annoyed  at  not  having 
understood, 
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"This  curious,  moral  value  that  Americans  ascribe  to  'earning  one's  living.'  I 
shall  never  understand  American  morals.  Your  conception  of  legalized  adultery,  for 
instance.  The  charming  American  woman  who  married  my  elder  brother  for  his 
title  had  already  been  married  three  times  before." 

"I  never  knew  you  had  a  brother." 

"No?" 

"And  you — how  many  times  have  you  been  married?" 

"Once.  It  was  after  a  sentimental  episode  which  I  thought  the  end  of  every- 
thing; so  I  married  someone  else.  I  have  been  in  love  since.  I  am  often  in  love,  in 
different  ways,  but  always  unhappily." 

She  wondered  at  the  neatness  of  his  emotions  again — no  blurred  edges,  no  un- 
certainty. Neatly  labeled  little  bottles  of  different  shapes  and  colors  always  at  his 
disposal. 

"At  first  I  have  unexpected,  undeserved  success — then  quite  suddenly,  one  day, 
it  is  over.  It  is  my  own  fault.  People,  you  see,  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot 
remain  in  love  when  they  are  certain  of  the  other  person's  love.  I  happen  to  be  an 
unfortunate  sort  of  person.  I  am  too  naive  and  too  sincere  to  understand.  I 
cannot  seem  to  learn  by  experience.  I  wonder  what  other  people  are  like,"  he  said, 
looking  out  into  the  street  without  seeing  anything. 

She  wanted  to  pay  for  her  beer  but  he  was  hurt. 

"I  would  rather  pay  for  that  myself,"  he  said,  and  quickly  put  a  ten  franc  piece 
down  on  the  table. 

"That's  too  much."  She  picked  it  up.  It  felt  light  and  the  nickel  was  rubbed 
off  in  spots.  It  was  as  if  a  vague  feeling  of  discomfort  and  annoyance  which  had 
been  growing  within  her  had  suddenly  crystallized  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  held  it 
there  before  her. 

"This  is  a  bad  coin,"  she  said. 

"It  is  worth  nothing,  virtually.  It  is  worth  ten  francs  as  long  as  you  believe 
it  is  worth  ten  francs." 

He  stood  there  unembarrassed  and  smiling  and  for  the  first  time  that  evening 
she  admired  him.  She  put  the  coin  down  on  the  table  carefully,  so  that  it  would 
not  sound  hollow. 
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Poem 


"All  that  delightful  youth  forbears  to  spend 
Molestful  age  inherits,  and  the  ground 
Will  have  us;  therefore,  while  we're  young,  my  friend — " 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

0  creamy  cow  with  sensuous  lips, 
Do  well  to  sit  and  ease  thy  hips. 

Millay  may  dance  herself  to  bone 
To  cheat  the  grave,  but  I'll  postpone 

That  bleeding  till  a  later  date 

And  here  be  comfortable  with  fate. 

FRANCES  LEWIS,  '41. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  MEADOW 

{Continued  from  Page  7) 

"But  what  shall  we  do,  'Nando?  I  want  my  lunch."  The  boy  looked  again. 
He  had  to  be  the  brave  one.  Miss  Rosa  watched  the  children  until,  bored  with 
inaction,  he  set  off  toward  the  tree,  barking.  A  long  figure  uncurled  itself  and  seized 
a  nearby  stick.  The  man  raised  it  threateningly  as  Miss  Rosa  ventured  nearer.  Luisa 
ran  toward  them. 

"Please,  Mister!  That's  Miss  Rosa!  He  won't  hurt  you!"  The  man  stared  at 
her  curiously,  and  frowned. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "so  he  won't  hurt  me.  Well,  I'd  like  to  hurt,  him.  He  woke  me 
from  the  first  sleep  I've  had  in  days.  Call  him  off,  girlie."  Luisa  did  not  move, 
however,  but  stood  glued  to  the  spot.    The  man  glared  at  her. 

"Go  away,  will  you?     I  want  to  sleep.    SLEEP!" 

"Yes,  but — please,- — may  we  have  our  lunch?"  Fernando  spoke  bravely,  extend- 
ing his  hand.  The  man  laughed.  He  kept  on  laughing,  laughing  until  the  tears 
made  lighter  streaks  on  his  bristly,  dirty  cheeks.  He  laughed,  holding  his  side  and 
gasping  painfully.  Miss  Rosa  growled,  Luisa's  underlip  trembled.  But  still  he 
laughed. 
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"Now  it's  that.  I  steal  kids'  lunches.  Oh  God!  'Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes' 
I  steal  the  food."  The  children  stood  uncomprehending,  for  he  spoke  in  a  strange 
language  now.  Fernando  understood,  however,  when  the  man  twisted  and  bent  from 
the  waist,  groaning. 

"He's  a  soldier,  Luisa!" 

"What  did  you  think  I  was, — a  devil?"  The  man's  mouth  twisted.  Luisa 
clutched  Fernando  and  moved  backward. 

"He'll  kill  us!     He— he'll  eat  us  up!" 

"No,  he  won't.  He — he's  a  nice  soldier.  He's  hurt,  that's  all."  Fernando 
looked  sidewise  at  the  man  for  confirmation,  and  was  reassured  by  a  nod.  Luisa's 
mouth  puckered  in  pity,  and  her  eyes  grew  round.    She  knelt  beside  him. 

"Does  it  hurt  much?" 

"Oh,  go  away,  kid,  go  away,  for  God's  sake!  Can't  you  see  you're  just  a 
nuisance  now?"    Fernando  pulled  Luisa  away. 

"At  least  we've  got  the  milk  yet.  I  saw  the  jug.  He  didn't  find  that."  The 
soldier  turned  when  he  heard  the  boy. 

"Milk?  Give  it  to  me,  kids,  will  you?  I  need  it  like  hell.  I  haven't  had  any 
water  for  two  days.  Fm  afraid  to  drink  from  these  rotten  brooks.  Give  me  some 
milk,  will  you?"  Fernando  snatched  the  jug  from  the  water,  and  looked  at  it  and 
at  the  soldier  speculatively.    At  last,  he  extended  it  slowly,  saying, 

"Don't  drink  too  much.  It's  got  to  be  our  lunch,  you  know."  The  soldier  seized 
it  and,  holding  it  to  his  mouth,  drained  it  with  a  sudden,  involuntary  fierceness. 
Dismayed,  the  children  whimpered.    He  looked  at  them. 

"Hell,  I'm  sorry!  I  didn't  mean — I  was  so  damned  thirsty — "  They  said 
nothing.  Luisa's  sobs  grew  louder.  "I  said  I  was  sorry,  didn't  I?"  There  was  no 
answer.  He  brust  out  suddenly  in  the  strange  language.  "For  Christ's  sake,  can't 
you  go  back  to  your  cows  and  get  some  more  chalk- water?  They  haven't  gone  dry 
since  morning,  have  they?"  The  blank  faces  exasperated  him  and  he  shouted,  in 
Spanish,  "Cows!    Cows!    Milk!"    Fernando  stared  sullenly. 

"They're  not  our  cows.  We  can't  have  anything  else  till  supper-time."  The 
soldier  bit  his  lip.    He  struggled  to  rise. 

"I'll  go  tell  them  it  was  my  fault.    Then,  maybe — " 

"There  isn't  enough  for  us  to  have  more."    The  soldier  sank  back. 

"Oh!"  Luisa  sobbed  heart-brokenly.  "Shut  her  up,  boy.  Oh,  Lord!"  The 
three  looked  upward,  chilled  suddenly.  There  was  a  long  song  in  the  air,  a  song  that 
grew  louder  and  louder.  Fernando  felt  his  scalp  prickle,  and  a  chill  run  through 
his  entire  body.  Luisa  screamed  twice,  shrilly.  The  soldier  closed  his  eyes  and 
sighed. 
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"Quick!  Let's  go  to  the  cellar,  'Nando!"  She  tugged  his  arm  frantically.  He 
stood  firmly. 

"There  is  no  cellar  here.    Only  trees  and  flowers  and  grass  and  brook." 

"But  Uncle  Pedro's     .     .     ." 

"Uncle  Pedro  has  no  cellar." 

"OH!"  The  planes  were  circling  overhead,  each  time  lower.  She  sank  beside 
the  soldier,  who  stared  down  at  the  trembling  little  heap  and  touched  it,  first 
tentatively,  then  with  reassuring  pats.  Fernando  stood  stiffly  behind  him,  as  though 
at  attention.  He  was  almost  petrified,  unable  to  move.  The  little  Miss  Rosa  tried  to 
crawl  under  Luisa's  dress,  and,  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  cried  deep  in  his  throat. 
The  soldier  looked  up,  and  saw  the  goggle-eyed  pilot  spotting  them  from  the  cockpit, 
and  pointing.  At  the  same  time,  a  warm  rush  of  wind  sent  all  the  mixed  summer 
odors  past  his  face, — drying  grass,  hot  earth,  the  cold-water  smell,  and  heavy,  sweet, 
indistinguishable  scents.  Here  it  comes,  he  thought  calmly,  not  sure  whether  he  meant 
the  wind  or  destruction.  Oddly  enough,  as  he  thought  the  words,  Fernando  spoke 
them,  quiet  and  clear — 

"Here  it  comes." 

And  that  was  all. 


IL  DUCE  AND  PLATO 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

Another  striking  similarity  between  the  Platonic  plan  and  the  Fascist  is  the 
great  stress  laid  on  education  and  training  of  youth.  True,  the  Soviet  Union  started 
an  intensive  youth  policy  earlier,  but  it  is  Mussolini  and,  more  recently,  Hitler  who 
have  exploited  most  fully  the  immense  possibilities  of  State  control  of  children  and 
young  people.  Far  more  important  than  mere  school  instruction  is  the  supervision 
of  play  time  and  the  moulding  of  character  and  mental  attitude  through  which 
Fascist  regimes  have  so  cleverly  influenced  rising  generations.  Plato,  too,  devotes  a 
large  amount  of  time  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
education  which  is  to  form  the  base  of  his  state.  His  emphasis,  too,  is  not  upon 
academic  knowledge  or  technical  training,  but  upon  character  formation  and  develop- 
ing a  healthy  soul,  mind,  and  body.  Even  his  recommendation  that  pupils  are  lo 
be  trained  "in  a  playful  manner,  without  any  air  of  constraint"  seems  similar  to  the 
Fascist  method  of  utilizing  camps,  parades,  competitions,  uniforms,  and  games  to 
instil  the  desired  collective  feeling. 
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In  his  educational  plans,  Plato  advocates  a  rigid  Censorship  of  the  arts  and  all 
cultural  life,  so  that  the  souls  of  the  citizens  may  be  moulded  to  the  "right"  scheme 
of  values.  With  this  aim  of  character  training  in  mind,  the  leaders  are  to  tell 
myths,  even  though  false,  merely  to  develop  properly  the  elements  of  man's  nature. 
So  Plato  would  obviously  be  sympathetic  to  the  censorship  practiced  in  Fascist 
countries  today.  While  we  may  see  a  world  of  difference  between  the  absolute  truth 
possessed  by  Plato's  philosopher-kings  and  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  Fascism,  in 
behalf  of  which  these  weapons  of  censorship  and  control  are  exercised,  the  Fascist 
himself  sees  no  such  distinction.  True,  the  Fascist  "purification"  of  art  and  literature 
adds  to  Plato's  judgment  of  what  is  morally  good  and  bad  both  nationalist  and 
racial  standards  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Republic.  Plato,  of  course,  shared  the 
common  prejudice  of  his  day  against  barbarians  and  believed  the  Greeks  to  be 
innately  superior  to  them,  but  this  cannot  justly  be  identified  with  Fascist  racialism. 

It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  collectivist  view  of  the  State  that  it  can  tolerate 
no  internal  opposition  or  deviation  from  the  infallible,  official,  State  principles.  It 
is  not  fear  of  rebellion  which  causes  such  harsh  repression  of  non-conformists  by 
Fascist  governments,  for,  according  to  all  the  most  reliable  and  objective  reports,  the 
large  majority  of  the  German  and  Italian  people  seem  to  be  satisfied  and  genuine 
supporters  of  Fascism;  it  is  the  logical  necessity  of  the  entire  Fascist  philosophy,  for 
nothing  can  challenge  the  authority  of  the  superior  organism.  In  like  fashion,  the 
leaders  of  Plato's  State  would  necessarily  forbid  individual  opposition  to  State 
policies.  Since  they  are  possessed  of  the  absolute  truth  and  are  governing  the  State 
for  the  greatest  happiness  of  all,  any  opposition  would  obviously  be  bad  and  harmful 
to  the  general  welfare.  While  Plato  is  not  explicit  in  regard  to  the  use  of  force 
against  non-conformists  or  "enemies  of  the  people,"  it  is  only  natural  to  assume  that 
he  would  advocate  disciplining  them  as  much  as  artists  who  might  deviate  from  the 
standards.  It  is  significant  that  the  philosopher-kings  have  an  armed  class  of  helpers 
to  enforce  their  decisions  and  to  remove  "infection-spots  of  spiritual  disease."  Exile 
or  death  in  Greece,  castor  oil  or  concentration  camps  in  Europe,  are  merely  practical 
details  of  method. 

We,  in  liberal  democracies,  react  strongly  against  the  use  of  force  in  Fascist 
nations  and  consider  our  reaction  to  be  the  only  "civilized"  one.  Plato,  however, 
believed  in  no  such  exaggerated  humanitarianism  and  felt  that  it  would  cause  per- 
petuation of  unhealthy  stocks  in  the  population.  Here  again  both  Plato  and  the 
Fascists  deny  the  democratic  emphasis  on  the  individual  human  life  and  personality 
in  favor  of  a  supreme,  superior  State  and  its  welfare. 

Even  the  most  superficial  perusal  of  Book  VIII  of  the  Republic  and  of  any  one 
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of  countless  utterances  of  Fascist  leaders  of  Germany  or  Italy  indicates  an  important 
common  ground:  scorn  for,  and  opposition  to  democracy.  In  his  hierarchical 
arrangement  of  types  of  government  Plato  places  democracy  above  only  tyranny, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  He  feels  that  the  democratic  man  admits  a  democracy  of 
desires  and  seeks  satisfaction  of  all,  lacking  the  discrimination  which  a  philosopher 
or  true  lover  of  wisdom  possesses.  He  considers  democracy  a  lawless,  anarchic  form 
of  government,  giving  equality  to  unequals,  and,  worst  of  all,  giving  rise  to  tyranny 
from  excess  of  freedom.  Plato's  description  of  how  the  tyrant  arises  as  a  popular 
leader,  is  given  a  bodyguard,  and  eventually  makes  himself  master  of  the  weak, 
disorganized  State  appears  strikingly  similar  to  both  Hitler's  and  Mussolini's  acces- 
sions to  power  in  the  troubled,  confused  democracies  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

Mussolini  says,  "Democratic  regimes  may  be  described  as  those  under  which 
the  people  are  .  .  .  deluded  into  the  belief  that  they  exercise  sovereignty,  while 
all  the  time  real  sovereignty  resides  in  and  is  exercised  by  other  and  sometimes 
irresponsible  and  secret  forces.  Democracy  is  a  kingless  regime  infested  by  many 
kings."  He  agrees  with  Plato's  belief  in  the  innate  differences  between  men,  and 
"asserts  the  irremediable  and  fertile  and  beneficent  inequality  of  men  who  cannot  be 
levelled  by  any  such  mechanical  and  extrinsic  device  as  universal  suffrage."  Plato 
opposes  the  democratic  thesis  that  the  majority  can  best  determine  its  own  interests; 
he  believes,  as  the  political  philosopher  Thomas  Cook  put  it,  "that  virtue  was  the 
possession  of  but  a  few,  and  he  could  not  conceive  that  a  multitude  might  collectively 
embody  more  wisdom  than  any  single  man."  Similarly  proclaims  the  Duce,  "Fascism 
denies  that  numbers,  as  such,  can  be  the  determining  factor  in  human  society." 

Plato,  while  extolling  a  monarchy  of  philosophers,  denounces  tyranny  as  the 
lowest  form  of  government  and  describes  the  tyrant  and  his  rule  in  blackest  terms. 
It  is,  of  course,  almost  habitual  among  opponents  of  Fascist  regimes  to  call  their 
dictators  tyrants  more  despotic  than  those  of  any  previous  era,  and  to  consider 
Fascism  a  "reversion  to  the  dark  ages."  One  should  not,  however,  use  a  liberal, 
democratic  yardstick  to  measure  Fascism,  but  should  understand  its  ideas  from  a 
Fascist  viewpoint,  for  there  is  an  extremely  significant  difference  between  Fascism 
and  absolutism.  The  absolute  monarch  exercised  a  God-given  power  over  his 
subjects  from  whom  he  was  substantially  different;  they  bore  no  organic  relation- 
ship to  the  State,  for  it  existed  only  through  his  will.  The  Fascist  leader,  on  the 
other  hand,  despite  his  vast  powers,  is  theoretically  as  much  a  servant  of  the  collective 
State  as  the  most  restricted  of  citizens,  and,  through  the  "organic  conception  of  the 
State,"  while  the  leader  may  be  the  directing  organ,  every  member  is  equally  an 
integral  part  of  the  supra-individual  community.     Fascism  denies  monarchical  abso- 
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lutism  as  much  as  liberal  democracy,  and  feels  that  it  has  advanced  beyond  both 
by  creating  a  new  State  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  twentieth,  instead  of  the  nine- 
teenth, century.  In  some  ways,  in  truth,  as  E.  B.  Ashton  stated  in  his  interesting 
study  of  The  Fascist — His  State,  and  His  Mind,  it  is  "the  most  up-to-date  political 
structure  of  the  world — composed  of  the  most  recently  developed  economic  system 
of  modern  capitalism  and  the  recently  revived  state  conception  of  collectivism." 

Of  course,  opponents  may  disagree  violently,  but  it  is  evident  that  Fascists  are 
convinced  that  their  leaders  resemble  philosopher-kings  far  more  than  base  tyrants. 
It  is  noticeable,  at  least,  that  modern  dictators,  like  the  rulers  of  Plato's  ideal  State, 
are  not  accumulating  personal  wealth,  as  former  despots  are  known  to  have  done. 
Their  needs  are  supplied  by  the  State,  and  private  gain  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
motivating  force. 

Two  fundamental  elements  of  all  Fascist  regimes  are  hierarchy  and  authority. 
They  are  in  striking  contrast  to  democratic  principles  and  methods,  and  I  do  not 
feel  that  Plato  would  disapprove  of  them.  Reversing  completely  the  democratic 
organization  of  representative  government,  there  is  a  supreme  head  of  the  State, 
who  appoints  some  officials  beneath  him,  each  of  whom  appoints  many  lower  ones, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  most  insignificant  positions  in  local  government.  Simultaneously, 
Ashton  points  out,  the  method  of  making  governmental  decisions  became  the  com- 
mand, instead  of  the  vote.  No  objections,  if  any  were  made,  by  those  affected  or 
by  subordinates,  are  considered  against  orders  from  above.  Experts  may  advise,  but 
all  decisions  and  responsibility  to  those  above  him  rest  with  the  official.  Plato,  too, 
favors  a  hierarchical  organization,  feeling  that  the  common  man  is  not  fit  for 
political  responsibility.  The  trained  rulers  alone  know  the  people's  good  and  are 
to  hand  down  the  appropriate  commands,  without  consultation  of,  or  responsibility 
to,  the  people  themselves. 

To  believers  in  democracy,  with  their  faith  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  ultimate  perfectibility  of  mankind,  the  Fascist  attitude  toward  war  is  particularly 
alien  and  repulsive.  Mussolini  says,  "Fascism  does  not  .  .  .  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility or  utility  of  perpetual  peace.  .  .  .  War  alone  keys  up  all  human  energies 
to  their  maximum  tension  and  sets  the  seal  of  nobility  on  those  peoples  who  have 
the  courage  to  face  it.  .  .  .  Therefore  all  doctrines  which  postulate  peace  at  all 
costs  are  incompatible  with  Fascism."  Plato,  for  all  his  emphasis  on  physical  train- 
ing and  the  proper  education  of  soldiers,  never  glorifies  force  and  war  per  se.  His 
underlying  faith  in  the  absolute  truth  and  the  possibility  of  the  human  intellect's 
grasping  it,  makes  him  stress  intelligence  and  not  physical  force.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  basic  difference  between  Plato  and  the  Fascist  ideology.     Yet  Plato  is  far  from 
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being  a  pacifist.  While  he  may  not  hold  war  to  be  glorious  and  desirable,  he  does 
consider  it  a  necessary  evil,  and  one  for  which  he  makes  elaborate  preparations.  His 
entire  Auxiliary  class  is  a  military  caste,  very  carefully  trained  and  supported  only 
for  police  and  military  duties.  Consistent  with  his  emphasis  on  the  training  of 
children,  he  even  specifies  how  and  why  they  are  to  accompany  their  parents  to 
battle.  Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  tinge  of  militarism  through  his  entire  State,  though 
it  is  scarcely  comparable  with  Mussolini's  ideal  "stato  armato."  One  might  liken 
his  army  more  to  the  Red  Army  of  the  Soviet  Union,  avowedly  important  and  strong, 
but  for  the  defense  of  the  people's  State,  not  for  the  aggressive  war  which  Fascism 
holds  so  desirable. 

A  further  similarity  which  has  been  pointed  out  between  Plato's  State  and  both 
Communist  and  Fascist  nations  is  the  rule  by  an  elite  group.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  struggle  for  power,  any  and  all  supporters  were  welcomed  into  the  ranks  of  the 
revolutionary  Party,  but  in  recent  years  Communists  and  Fascists  alike  have  strictly 
limited  Party  membership  and  accepted  recruits  only  from  the  official  youth  organi- 
zations. In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  exclude  mere  opportunists,  to  develop  a  true  elite, 
trained  and  tested  for  mental  and  physical  calibre,  and  to  maintain  really  high  stand- 
ards among  the  personnel  who  provide  a  living  source  of  Party  faith.  When  this  aim 
is  achieved,  the  Party  will  correspond  rather  closely  to  Plato's  governing  classes, 
trained  and  selected  as  they  are  for  both  administrative  duties  and  to  exemplify  the 
idea  of  the  good. 

There  is,  however,  an  interesting  difference  between  the  position  of  this  elite 
in  Plato's  State  and  in  Fascist  countries.  In  the  Republic  there  are  sharp  distinc- 
tions among  the  three  classes,  and  Plato  evidently  intends  this  stratification  of  society 
to  be  permanent.  Not  only  their  training,  but  their  entire  mode  of  life  emphasizes 
the  separate  caste  position  of  the  guardians.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  Fascist 
policy  of  having  Party  members  dispersed  throughout  the  population.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  prevent  the  Party's  development  into  an  exclusive  aristocracy  or  secret 
society  out  of  touch  with  the  people  as  a  whole.  Instead  of  dwelling  apart  in  the 
unique  communistic  system  of  Plato's  guardians,  Party  members  continue  their  normal 
family  life  and  other  activities.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  Party  members 
is  to  propagate  the  faith  and  make  Fascism  a  genuinely  popular  movement.  Plato 
is  not  explicit  on  the  subject  of  the  relationship  between  the  mass  of  the  people  and 
the  guardians,  and  one  wonders  what  will  make  these  lower  beings  see  and  appreciate 
the  true  wisdom  of  their  rulers.  There  is,  of  course,  the  military  Auxiliary  group  to 
enforce  decisions,  but  a  State  resting  on  force  alone  is  scarcely  a  stable  one. 

I   believe  that   one    of   the   chief   causes   for   denying  the   similarities   between 
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Platonic  and  Fascist  ideas  is  wishful  thinking.  Respect  and  admiration  for  Plato's 
great  mind  and  work  have  become  such  an  innate  part  of  many  people's  thinking  that 
they  refuse  instinctively  to  believe  that  there  can  be  an  affinity  between  him  and  an 
ideology  so  incompatible  with  and  hostile  to  their  own  thought  patterns.  Feeling 
that  Fascism  is  diametrically  opposed  to  their  most  cherished  ideals  and  values  of 
civilization,  they  naturally  find  it  difficult  to  connect  Plato  with  it,  and  are  unwilling 
to  do  so.  I  myself  feel  that  Plato's  conception  of  the  absolute  truth  would  be  too 
different  from  the  Fascist  ideal  to  enable  him  to  sympathize  with  the  basic  Fascist 
faith  and  ideology.  In  regard  to  many  principles,  methods,  and  concepts  vital  to 
the  organization  of  a  State,  however,  Plato's  essential  agreement  with  Fascism 
cannot  be  denied. 
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THE   LANTERN  SPRING   ISSUE 

Editorial 

THE  use  to  which  he  will  put  his  subject  matter  is  the  major  problem  facing  the 
writer  today,  and  the  one  most  disputed  among  authors.  Though  the  divisions 
are  by  no  means  rigid,  for  the  purpose  of  clarity,  the  controversialists  may  be 
separated  into  four  classes:  the  Ivory  Towerists  who  isolate  themselves  in  a  search 
for  aesthetic  perfection;  the  Propagandists  who  insist  upon  political  or  economic 
theory  in  all  forms  of  literature,  however  thinly  disguised;  the  Entertainers  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  amuse;  and  lastly,  an  unnamed  group  of  writers  who  believe  that  the 
purpose  of  writing  is  to  express  the  true  nature  of  man,  and  his  relation  to  that  nature 
in  himself  and  in  his  fellow  human  beings. 

We  have  no  intention  of  arguing  the  matter  out,  especially  since  so  eminent  a 
poet  as  Mr.  Auden  has  done  it  for  us,  but  to  summarize  the  difficulties  which  confront 
a  college  writer  in  adopting  each  of  the  above  positions. 

Most  common  on  the  campus  is  the  sensitive  plant  who,  rejecting  the  bare  facts 
of  actual  experience,  retires  to  find  subject  matter  within  his  own  mind.  Without  food 
for  thought  or  examples  from  which  to  theorize,  he  finds  an  empty  room,  and  the 
resultant  expression  of  such  sterility  is  a  mock-solemn  parade  of  adolescent  emotions, 
principally  frustration  and  resentment.  Such  outpourings  have  filled  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  fill  a  large  percentage  of  the  paper  in  collegiate  publications. 

More  energetic,  the  young  Propagandist  comes  to  writing  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
in  his  case  to  spread  a  political  or  social  belief.  Provided  with  an  idea,  he  tries  to 
express  it  through  portrayal  of  characters  and  actions  which  have  no  relation  to  any- 
thing he  knows  intimately,  nor  has  he  mature  enough  understanding  to  be  able  to 
create  them  so  that  they  are  convincing  as  more  than  symbols.  No  amount  of  statistics 
or  theory  will  give  him  this  ability,  and  both  propaganda  and  expression  suffer  from 
this  treatment. 

In  the  third  place,  the  writer  may  endeavor  to  entertain  without  further  inter- 
pretation, simply  telling  his  readers  what  they  want  to  hear.  This  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  successfully,  for  no  matter  how  many  standards  he  lowers,  the 
serious  reader  will  be  bored  by  his  purposelessness,  and  the  amusement  seeker  will 
turn  to  better  sources.  Colliers  and  like  publications  cost  forty-five  cents  less,  and  at 
the  same  time  offer  stuff  by  the  best-paid,  best-known  magazine  authors  in  the  country. 

Finally,  he  may  attempt  the  most  meaningful  use  of  subject  matter,  to  express 
the  true  nature  of  man  and  his  relationships.   To  do  this,  he  cannot  isolate  himself, 
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because  actual  experience  is  his  starting  point;  he  cannot  be  a  propagandist  because 
he  cannot  confine  all  thought  to  one  pattern. 

One  of  the  obstacles  facing  the  college  writer  in  this  class  is,  of  course,  lack  of 
experience,  but  factual  experience  alone  is  never  the  whole  substance  of  writing.  The 
real  problem  confronting  him  is  that  of  learning  to  increase  the  implications  apparent 
to  him  in  the  experience  he  already  has.  In  his  own  contacts  he  must  be  able  to  see 
the  universal  quality  of  the  particular  instance  and  to  convey  it  to  his  reader,  which 
conveyance  alone  makes  his  writing  important. 


Unrest 

MARTHA  KENT,  '41 

Spring,  and  this  turbid  river, 

Old  as  the  fraying  wood 

Of  raft  and  pilings 

And  tormented  hands, 

These  not  less  fragile, 

Less  testament  of  time — 

Turbid  river 

No  hand  goes  with  you  yet 

Inadequately  strong, 

And  centuries  on  order  for  this  voyage 

Not  soon  enough  for  us 

Not  soon  enough  .  .  . 

Well-known  the  bitter  limit, 
Shallows  where  we  cannot  retrogress 
Further  and  future  waters 
Still  unknown — 

City  and  factory  on  a  river-bank 
This  are  we  now, 
Mindful  of  other  seasons. 
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Dresden  in  March 

HARRIET  HUNT,  '42 

WE  were,  and  probably  still  would  be,  even  knowing  what  came  after,  more 
interested  in  the  tiny  wooden  figures  of  song-singing  Bavariana  in  the  shop 
window  than  we  were  in  the  shouted  headlines  of  the  newspapers.  That 
was  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  everything  was  just  the  same  as  it  had  been  on 
Wednesday  and  all  the  time.  Besides  the  papers,  saying  always  just  what  we  knew 
they  would  say,  didn't  interest  us  any  longer.  "Unrest  in  Austria."  Well,  we  could 
have  told  the  editors  in  Berlin  that  that  was  no  news.  Nowhere  at  all  would  he  have 
found  any  rest. 

And  on  Friday  night  we  took  our  cousin  from  Amsterdam  to  the  opera.  At 
midnight  in  the  "Old  Market"  a  woman  was  selling  papers  that  said,  "Revolt  in 
Austria."  But  nobody  bothered  to  buy  any.  Everything  was  still  the  same.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  night  before  the  telephone  had  rung,  and  our  foster  father  had  had 
to  get  up  and  go  out.  He  hadn't  come  back  'til  late  on  Friday  afternoon,  very 
unshaved  and  with  his  uniform  all  wrinkled.  But  we  had  just  seen  the  "Fledermaus," 
and  the  moon  was  high  over  the  Dom.  The  river  was  black  as  ink  and  the  four 
bridges  looked  like  bands  of  jewels  crossing  it.  The  Dresdeners  were  peaceful  and 
happy  that  night,  at  least  as  peaceful  as  Dresdeners  could  be  with  the  Czechs  so 
close. 

On  Saturday  at  breakfast  our  foster  mother  explained  to  us  that  Schuschnig 
had  tried  to  cause  a  bloody  revolution  and  that  we  had  sent  our  men  to  save  the 
Austrians.  Then  she  kissed  us,  and  told  us  that  it  was  a  great  day,  and  sent  us  off 
to  lessons. 

How  long  was  it,  I  wonder,  before  we  knew?  Our  cousin  tried  to  tell  us  but 
he  laughs  at  soldiers,  he  laughs  at  Germany  which  was  all  our  lives  to  us,  so  we 
never  believed  what  he  said.  It  came  gradually,  I  guess,  the  knowledge  that  our 
men  had  conquered  Austria,  had  robbed  it  without  knowing  what  they  were  doing. 
Because  nobody  knew.  It  might  have  been  just  a  maneuver  march  to  them  except 
that  suddenly  they  crossed  a  border  and  people  threw  flowers  and  chocolate.  Oh 
unser  Fuhrer,  how  you  play  with  us.  Remember,  when  we  were  very  little,  how  we 
would  hold  a  pencil  and  wish  to  write  but  could  not,  and  then  mother  would  come 
and  take  our  hand  in  hers  and  move  it  across  the  paper.  We  didn't  know  why  she 
moved  it  up  or  why  down,  but  when  she  was  finished  there  was  a  word  finely  written 
and  we  had  done  it  with  our  own  hand. 

There  were  beautiful  days  in  March.    A  few  days  as  warm  as  spring  becomes 
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in  May.  A  warm  haze  seemed  to  appear  before  the  brick  fronts  of  the  houses  around 
the  squares,  and  pigeons  found  the  cobbles  warm  to  their  feet.  "Hitler  weather" 
we  called  it  because  it  lasted  just  one  week.  From  every  window  hung  flags;  the 
streets  were  lined  with  red.  Sometimes  there  would  be  parades  of  the  workers. 
Even  in  Dresden  there  was  a  great  national  feeling.  The  Dresdeners  were  as  tri- 
umphant and  proud  as  Dresdeners  can  be. 

Our  men  were  in  Austria.  The  radios  were  brought  out  on  the  streets  and  for 
four  days  we  heard  them  march.  Crash — crash — crash — their  boots  came  down  on 
the  cobblestones  of  the  little  Austrian  towns.  Slow,  regular,  unceasing.  Crash — 
crash — crash — only  Germans  can  march  that  way.  Only  Germans  can  feel  the 
power  of  the  rhythm  of  marching.  On,  on  they  went.  Innsbruck,  Graz,  Salzburg, 
Steiermark. 

Sometimes  there  would  come  to  us  the  feeling  that  these  weren't  our  men,  but 
just  soldiers  with  steel  helmets  and  bayonets.  And  that  the  roses  and  cheering  of 
the  Austrians  were  different  from  the  way  they  sounded.  Then  each  time  the  boots 
crashed  they  seemed  to  crush  some  bleeding  thing,  and  the  shouting  that  never 
quieted  made  us  want  to  run  away.  And  our  cousin  would  take  us  at  those  times 
far  out  into  the  country.  We  would  walk  across  the  fragrant  fields  while  the  sunset 
haze  turned  into  night  in  the  Elb  valley.  Or  sit  on  the  high  sandstone  cliffs  and 
watch  the  moon  rise  over  the  hills  of  black  pine  forests. 

But  being  afraid  of  it  did  not  last  long.  After  all  we  were  Germans  then.  It 
was  our  foster  father  who  had  mobilized  his  seven  hundred  men  on  Thursday  night 
and  sent  them  off  to  Graz  in  trucks.  It  was  General  Von  Bock,  our  horse  racing 
acquaintance,  who  was  Kommandeur  in  Austria.  It  was  Wolf,  our  gay  ski-teacher, 
who  was  captain  in  the  third  regiment  to  reach  Vienna.  It  was  Gustav  that  was 
flying  over  the  mountains  with  the  squadron  from  the  Bodensee.  The  others,  all 
those  "march-ready"  in  Dresden,  they  were  our  friends,  the  ones  who  had  given  us 
parties  at  Fasching  time.  They  were  our  friends.  The  marching  of  feet,  what  is 
that?  You  don't  have  to  believe  all  that  they  tell  you.  But  this  is  a  glory — that 
you  can  be  sure.  You  think  of  death,  perhaps,  and  oppression.  What  of  that? 
There  has  always  been  death  and  oppression,  and  blows  struck,  and  weak  things 
that  bleed.  All  you  have  to  do  is  live  your  own  life.  Keep  your  feet  on  the  ground 
and  your  arm  in  a  salute  while  the  wave  breaks.   This  is  the  best  for  everyone. 

The  screaming  of  joyful  people  that  comes  like  the  surf  at  the  seashore  or  the 
boats'  engines  on  an  ocean  crossing,  just  a  foundation  of  sound  on  which  life  was 
lived. 

At  the  end  our  Fuhrer  made  his  speech  in  Vienna.    We  listened  with  three 
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lovely  old  ladies  who  were  our  dear  friends.  They  were  moving  words,  for  we  are 
all  still  moved  when  we  believe  that  there  has  come  a  unity,  a  brotherhood,  food  for 
those  who  are  hungry  and  safety  for  those  who  fear.  It  was  short,  this  speech.  It 
ended,  "We  have  a  Right,  Duty,  a  Fate!"  Schicksal — the  last  word — was  lost  in  a 
great  breaking  wave  of  cheering.    And  then  began  the  drums. 

Sitting  there  in  the  little  parlor,  decorated  with  plates  of  Meissen  porcelain, 
we  wept  together.  It  was  not  joy  or  sorrow.  It  was  because  life  was  too  intense.  It 
was  too  much.  We  who  wanted  to  be  quiet  and  turn  into  ourselves  are  torn  again 
and  again  into  hysterical  joy  and  bitter  hate,  and  triumph,  and  loyalty  that  flames, 
and  trembling  fear.  We  who  want  to  rest  and  talk  of  ourselves  to  each  other  listen 
to  the  drums  and  are  shaken  by  emotions. 

But  in  Dresden  we  are  really  phlegmatic.  In  April,  we  are  as  quietly  as  ever 
going  to  the  "Fledermaus,"  or  perhaps  it  is  the  "Magic  Flute,"  and  thinking  of 
buying  each  other  little  carved  wooden  figures  for  a  surprise. 


To  a  Prophet 

ADELINE  MILLS,  '41 


But  lent  you  now  your  subtle  seeing  to  our  eyes 

Animal,  or  nearly  so, 

Then  would  no  Unity  miraculous  evolve 

As  you  had  hoped 

But  only  madder  deviations. 

Here,  my  argument 

Is  not  against  these  newly  raised, 

All  spinning, 

But  you,  who  would  by  precedence  be  guide, 

For  you  too  are  alive 

And  urged  by  the  incarnate  needs 

That  grow  with  gain. 
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The  Reach  Towards  Music 

LOUISE  DENIS  ALLEN,  '42 

SIDNEY  LANIER,  in  his  book  Music  and  Poetry,  declares  in  his  first  chapter 
that  music  is  the  dominant  art  of  his  age,  asserting  that,  "in  an  age  of  physical 

science,  when  the  intellect  of  man  ...  is  possessed  with  a  holy  mania  for  reality, 
the  characteristic  art  will  be  one  affording  an  outlet  from  the  rigorous  fixedness  of 
the  actual  and  the  known  into  the  free  regions  of  the  possible  and  the  unknown." 
Now  if  what  he  believes  is  true,  it  affords  an  interesting  coincidence  with  what  I  wish 
to  note  from  a  general  survey  of  the  arts  of  today :  a  tendency  for  all  brands  to  merge 
together  onto  common  territory,  and  that  territory  an  attempt  at  almost  directly  emo- 
tional appeal;  which  is,  as  I  hope  to  show,  nothing  but  a  striving  towards  musical 
expression.  That  such  an  attempt  is  not  only  unfortunate  in  its  effects  upon  our  art 
but  ridiculous  in  its  futility,  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive,  but  I  am  not  justified  in 
making  this  deduction  until  I  have  explained  why  I  place  directly  emotional  appeal 
as  practically  synonymous  with  musical  expression;  and  this  can  best  be  done  by 
remarking  the  relatively  direct  methods  of  emotional  appeal  in  the  other  principal 
arts. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  comparison  between  music  and  that  art  perhaps  most  unlike 
it:  the  art  including  painting  and  sculpture.  It  must  be  obvious  that  no  matter  how 
strong,  the  painter's  aim  is  merely  to  convey  a  certain  emotional  impression  to  his 
observer,  he  must  first  translate  that  emotion  into  something  visible,  tangible  and 
reproducible  on  canvas.  We  look  at  the  Madonna-  of  the  Chair,  and  are  immediately 
struck  by  its  perfect  expression  of  divine  love  and  divine  calm;  and  yet  it  is  said 
that  Raphael  created  this  very  essence  of  divine  emotion  from  his  sketch  of  an  Italian 
peasant  woman  sitting  in  her  doorway  with  her  baby  on  her  lap.  There  were,  then, 
two  intermediate  steps  which  Raphael  must  take  in  aiming  at  perfect  transmission  of 
the  emotion  which  had  inspired  him  to  create  (assuming  that  this  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
every  type  of  artist)  :  the  first  being  to  satisfy  the  intellect  of  his  observers  by  creat- 
ing a  satisfying  likeness  of  a  woman  and  child,  and  then  to  satisfy  this  visual  sense 
by  a  perfect  arrangement  of  color  and  of  object.  He  must  thus  rely  on  some  medium 
external  to  himself  to  express  what  was  within  him,  he  must  make  it  of  satisfactory 
intellectual  and  sensory  appeal  or  the  emotion  would  have  been  waylaid  in  its  course 
of  transmission  by  lack  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  receiver. 

But  where  in  music  can  we  find  a  corresponding  distinction  between  the  abstract 
emotion  and  its  expression?  Let  us  regard  a  piece  of  music  which  expresses  very 
much  the  same  feeling  as  that  of  the  Raphael  Madonna:  the  German  folk-song,  Stille 
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Nacht.  If  both  this  melody  and  the  painting  described  could  be  stripped,  in  our 
minds,  of  all  association  beyond  that  of  the  nativity  story,  they  would  doubtless 
appeal  to  our  emotions  in  an  ultimately  similar  manner.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
very  much  shorter  would  be  the  course  of  the  transmission  of  the  music.  For  there  is 
absolutely  no  medium  external  to  the  composer  through  which  he  must  project  his 
emotion.  It  is  true  he  must  convey  it  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  but  that  is  much 
more  a  free  channel  than  an  exclusive  frontier  by  which  to  communicate.  The  very  fact 
that  the  rules  to  which  musical  theorists  conform  today  prohibit  absolutely  some  har- 
monic progressions  which  were  demanded  as  indispensable  and  irreplaceable  by  the 
laws  of  five  hundred  years  ago  goes  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  exterior,  immovable 
standard  to  which  the  musician  must  conform  as  in  the  case  of  the  painter.  The  same 
tree  or  the  same  human  being  might  have  been  used  as  a  model  for  Giotto  and  for  Van 
Gogh  and,  while  their  reproductions  would  be  very  different,  they  would  both  satisfy 
us;  but  the  continuous  series  of  parallel  fourths  and  fifths  used  in  the  churches  of  the 
tenth  century  to  express  divine  worship  would  make  us  of  the  twentieth  shudder  with 
their  ugliness.  The  medium,  then,  of  music  is  wholly  internal,  growing  as  we  grow, 
changing  as  we  change,  and  because  it  needs  therefore  to  conform  to  no  set  standards 
intellectual  or  sensory  other  than  those  which  it  creates  for  itself,  its  appeal  is  most 
nearly  of  all  arts  directed  straight  to  the  emotions.  Therefore,  as  we  listen  to  Stille 
Nacht,  we  are  not  only  stirred  before  we  question  its  perfection  of  form,  but  the  ques- 
tion may  never  arise  at  all,  for  there  is  nothing  in  music  upon  which  to  base  the 
same  type  of  subconscious  comparative  judgment  as  must  occur  in  art. 

Between  music  and  poetry  (or  writing  of  any  style)  there  is  a  much  finer  shade 
of  difference.  As  W.  H.  Hadow  says,  they  are  alike  in  being  "essentially  temporal 
arts,  depending  for  their  apprehension  on  a  fixed  and  determinate  succession.  We 
may  see  the  composition  of  a  picture  as  a  whole:  we  can  study  its  detail  from  right 
to  left  or  from  left  to  right — as  we  choose.  But  with  a  melody  or  a  sentence — the 
experience  is  not  complete  until  the  last  word  or  the  last  note,  and  the  order  of  its 
recurrence  is  irreversible."1 

They  are  still  more  closely  associated  by  Sidney  Lanier,  who  claims  that  we 
should  revert  from  the  fallacy  that  music  is  a  species  of  language  to  the  true  belief 
that  language  is  a  species  of  music.2  But,  as  he  points  out,  language  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  music  by  being  a  series  of  tones  combined  with  various  consonants, 
to  each  of  which  tones  has  been  attached  a  definite  intellectual  meaning.    It  is  dif- 

1  W.  H.  Hadow,  Collected  Essays,  London,  1928,  p.  224. 

2  Sidney  Lanier,  Music  and  Poetry,  New  York,  1899,  p.  3. 

{Continued  on  Page  28) 
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William  in  the  South 

HESTER  CORNER,  '41 


And  so  I  find  myself 

111  at  ease  in  a  foreign  land, 

Denying  welcome, 

Rejecting  offered  fruits 

As  tropic,  for  I  distrust  color. 

Dreaming  of  retreat 

To  the  land  of  my  exile. 

— August  in  the  North, 

Overripe  fruit  dropping  from  the  trees, 

The  weight  of  unborn  thunder  in  the  air, 

Loud  arrival  of  the  wind 

And  dying  away  of  sound 

Into  white  silence  of  winter — 

Land  shaped  by  ice 

Is  most  itself  in  winter. 

The  lakes  lie  cold  as  knives  between  the  hills. 

Time  has  no  differences 

Where  cold  intensifies  in  long  blank  nights 

And  stays  through  short  eventless  days, 

Where  snow  is  always  in  the  air. 

Thaws  in  early  winter 

Soak  the  roots  of  stubble, 

Draining  color  from  the  slopes. 

Ontario  reflects  the  desperation 

Of  sunless  wide  grey  sky. 
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A  barren  mind  in  a  sterile  country 

Seeks  superstitious  meanings, 

Probing  dead  minds, 

Watching  unreadable  faces  .  .  . 

A  barren  mind  in  a  fruitless  season 

Constructs  vain  images 

Archaic  and  remote — 

Unvisited  city,  incredible  face 

More  vivid 

Than  the  undistinguished  shapes 

Of  hills  where  neutral  colors  merge. 

These  things,  I  said, 

From  my  determination  to  believe 

Are  truer  than  reality. 

Until  at  length  I  wearied 
Of  spending  force  on  vacancy. 
Because  one  day  I  saw  myself 
Straining  nearsightedly 
After  a  fading  image. 

In  the  North  I  fed  on  emptiness 

And  shaped  my  heart  more  small  and  undesiring 

Than  a  stone  too  dense  for  knife  to  enter, 

Insistently  repeating  declarations: 

What  more  have  I  desired  than  this, 

Teach  wistfulness  to  harden  into  scorn. 

I  will  yet  be 

One  thing  that  walks  unshaken  through  the  wind. 

I  am  an  alien  in  the  South 

Offered  substance 

And  expected  to  employ  these  stiffened  senses 

Where  the  image  of  the  North  is  set, 

Dreaming  of  retreat,  asking  only 

Return  me  to  the  empty  North. 
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Not  Theirs  to  Reason 

ISOTA  ASHE  TUCKER,  '40 

IT  was  the  afternoon  of  April  28th,  1939,  and  the  paper  boys  were  hawking  Hitler's 
demand  for  Danzig  all  down  the  London  streets.    Already  the  news  was  in  the 
Bedford  Club,  bowing  the  members  like  mourners  over  their  tea.    With  silent 
hands  they  shifted  their  tin  trays  on  the  parlor  tables,  laying  the  spoons  with  great 
care  beside  their  cups  because  of  the  terror  that  was  in  them. 

"Hello,"  said  the  American  girl  from  the  doorway,  fiercely  shaking  out  her 
dark  curls  which  had  been  unwillingly  compressed  all  day  under  a  hat,  "here  is  an 
evening  paper  to  read  the  translation  of  the  speech." 

"Why  should  we  read  the  words  of  a  madman  who  threatens  our  country?  Why 
should  we  listen  to  the  words  of  a  crazy  man?"  shrieked  the  gray-haired  Latin  teacher, 
and  she  went  scuttling  out  like  a  sand-crab  to  hide  the  crying  on  the  red  rims  of  her 
eyes. 

"We'd  rather  not  talk  of  it,"  someone  said  in  apology  to  the  girl,  "we'd  rather 
not  talk  of  it  at  all." 

There  was  nothing  left  for  her  in  the  room.  She  had  tried  to  comfort  them  but 
it  was  wrong  because  she  didn't  understand  the  way  their  minds  worked.  She  was 
lonely  for  the  cheerfulness  and  the  conversation  she  could  have  had  with  them,  but 
they  wanted  none  of  it,  so  she  went  away  to  change  her  clothes  and  wait  for  the 
young  Englishman.  Then  she  would  ask  him  to  tell  her  about  the  wake  in  the  parlor, 
she  would  ask  him  to  explain  it  to  her  as  clear  as  day. 

An  hour  later  he  came,  up  the  three  flights,  making  the  steps  complain  of  their 
age  under  his  hurrying  feet.  Right  up  to  her  door  he  walked,  without  so  much  as  a 
knock,  and  stuck  in  his  red-gold  head  to  watch  her  pull  the  silk  stockings  like  cob- 
webs over  her  legs,  and  thrust  her  feet  into  high-heeled  shoes. 

"You  and  I,"  he  said,  "are  going  out  to  dinner,  eh?" 

"Sure,"  the  American  girl  murmured  between  her  fingers  as  she  laid  a  scarlet 
line  of  lipstick  on  her  mouth,  "sure,"  she  said  into  the  mirror  as  she  tugged  a  comb 
through  the  scrolls  of  brown  hair  on  her  head,  "let's  do.  Then  we  won't  have  to  look 
at  those  gloomy  corpses  downstairs." 

That  was  the  way  the  invitation  was,  but  it  had  been  planning  for  many  days. 
It  had  been  growing  when  they  sat  in  the  blue  and  white  checkered  dining  room, 
laughing  unreasonably  and  twisting  their  napkins  in  trumped-up  mirth.    It  had  been 
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shaping  itself  behind  the  graduate  students  and  the  school  teachers  mashing  their 
boiled  potatoes  like  gray  city  snowballs  in  the  mutton  gravy. 

Every  evening  the  girl  had  watched  the  carrot-topped  Englishman  shoot  his 
radical  talk  like  a  spray  of  cold  water  over  the  stolid  faces,  trying  to  cause  a  rumpus 
and  an  amazement  among  the  pudding-bag  people.  She  had  looked  at  his  navy  blue 
shirts  and  his  unpressed  suits,  and  smiled  to  herself  at  his  impertinent  stare  when 
he  stopped  in  the  hall  to  ask  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  lynching,  or  if  it  were  true  about 
American  plumbing.  She  liked  his  inquisitive  excitement,  and  she  liked  to  lean  over 
the  banisters  telling  him  tall  stories  of  the  United  States. 

She  saw  that  he  was  mad  with  curiosity  to  know  why  she  lived  at  the  dumpy 
club,  going  each  morning  to  the  university  and  treating  London  like  a  picnic  she  had 
decided  to  join.  She  was  flattered  by  his  attraction  for  her  long  quick  hands  and 
the  easy  way  she  had  of  stepping  on  custom,  of  throwing  it  away  like  last  night's 
playbill.  A  long  time  ago  she  spotted  the  interest  in  him,  and  she  was  glad  when 
he  asked  her  at  last,  making  it  sound  like  an  impulse  which  had  come  to  him)  as  he 
looked  in  his  mailbox  and  nothing  serious  at  all.  She  accepted  as  soon  as  he  said  it, 
and  walked  arm-in-arm  with  him  down  the  steps  and  out  into  the  twilight,  looking  for 
a  bus  to  take  them  to  Piccadilly. 

"I  detest  this  place,"  he  whispered  to  her  behind  the  back  of  the  black-tailed 
waiter  who  was  bowing  them  to  a  table  all  set  around  with  potted  palms,  "but  it's 
part  of  your  education.   Extremely  posh  and  rather  dull  on  the  whole." 

The  girl  peered  up  into  the  gilt  dome  of  the  ceiling  strung  with  glass  chande- 
liers and  orange  lights.   "It  looks  like  the  Grand  Central  Station." 

"Like  what?" 

"A  platitude." 

"Platitudes  should  be  left  to  the  world  behind  us.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  think 
of  them,  the  people  at  the  club,  I  mean?" 

"Nothing,  nothing  at  all."  She  didn't  want  any  more  laughing  with  him  at  some- 
thing other.  That  was  reserved  for  the  blue  and  white  checkered  tables  and  the  game 
they  played  over  the  heads  of  the  dull  ones,  the  British  Museum  researchers  and  the 
school-soured  spinsters.  She  no  longer  wanted  an  explanation  of  the  afternoon  be- 
cause it  was  something  outside  the  two  of  them  sitting  in  the  fashionable  restaurant. 
"Can't  we  play  by  ourselves?"  she  asked  him. 

Secret  as  an  Indian  the  waiter  appeared  through  the  greenery,  and  handed  them 
two  long  menus  with  crests  printed  at  the  top.    Washing  his  servility  over  and  over 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Alexander  Smith 

HESTER  CORNER,  '41 

Adorably  earnest 
Alexander  of  the  side-burns 
Chief  spasmodist 
Ornamenting  emptiness 
Enthusiastically. 

Romantic  youth 
In  love  with  death 
Rare  escapist 
Into  his  own  old  age. 

Why  should  he  live  to  witness  his  decline 

Who  telescoped  his  life's  whole  span 

Into  the  years  allotted  youth 

Naming  his  present  struggles  only 

Events  long  past 

Now  recollected  in  a  dream 

Which  but  intensifies  by  contrast 

The  pensive  dull  tranquillity 

Of  old  age  and  the  northern  village 

That  ever  was  his  heart's  true  home. 

He  timed  his  Edinburgh  pace 
To  Dreamthorp's  nodding  sable  plumes 
And  scarcely  saw  his  fame's  vicissitudes 
For  watching  Death's  unchanging  face. 

His  place  among 

Contemplators  of  skulls 

Gazers  across  graveyards 

Is  neither  with  the  hopeful  nor  the  grim 

But  those  who  cherish  death's  finality. 
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And  if  he  ever  loved,  it  was 

The  face  of  all  faces 

That  was  meant  for  death, 

Whose  certain  end  he  long  foresaw: 

Eyes  extinguished,  eyelids  sealed, 

Mouth  sealed  in  resignation. 

Hands  fallen  functionless — 
Pure  form. 


Impossible  Equilibrium 

MARGARET  OTIS,  '39 

"AH  love  .  .  .  love  .  .  ."  said  he,  over  the  first  bottle  of  wine. 
MM.  "Clumsy,  troublesome  way  of  repopulating  the  world,"  she  answered. 

"Now  how  much  easier  if  we  split,  like  amoebas." 

"You  don't  mean  that."  He  was  merely  stating  the  fact.  "But  then  you  never 
mean  anything.   You  aren't  human." 

"No?" 

'"This  afternoon,  for  instance  .  .  .  You  weren't  human.  You  were  watching  all 
the  time  from  the  outside.  Yes.  (He  was  still  smiling.)  Look  out,  look  out,  my  dear. 
Some  day,  by  mistake,  you  might  have  a  real  emotion.  And  then,  I  think,  you  would 
go  pouff! — like  an  old  tire." 

"I  hope  not." 

His  words  came  slowly  now,  as  if  each  one  had  physical  weight:  judgment 
implied. 

"There  is  something  missing — a  capacity  for  human  relationships,  in  thought 
and  in  feeling  too.   You  have  no  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  sincerity." 

Sincerity:  that  word  cut.  Some  people  are  born  with  sincerity.  They  make  life- 
long friendships  overnight.  They  communicate,  easily,  pleasantly,  their  deepest 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Then  guess  what  is  left  unsaid.  But  she  .  .  .  and  this  hurt  .  .  . 
found  sincerity  in  human  relationships  an  equilibrium  almost  impossible  to  main- 
tain. On  the  one  side — the  monotony  of  eternal  banter.  Words  voluntarily  emptied 
of  meaning.     See  how  much  you  can  make  him  believe.     But  try  to  escape.     Perhaps 
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for  one  minute  you  will  balance  unsteadily,  precariously,  in  an  attitude  of  sincerity 
only  to  fall  off  almost  immediately  on  the  other  side:  fat  words,  self-importance 
over-dramatic  introversion,  bad  theatre. 

To  be  part  of  a  crowd,  to  tell  everything  to  your  best  friend — these  were  experi 
ences  she  hardly  dared  simulate  any  more.  Better  watch  from  the  outside  than  pre 
tend  meaninglessly. 

She  must  have  looked  sadder,  for  he  said,  "Never  mind.   Cognac?    Chartreuse?' 


"It's  easier  to  talk  at  night,"  she  said  after  a  while. 

He  said,  "It's  easier  to  do  anything  at  night." 

She  agreed.  Somehow  a  friendship  seemed  more  possible  in  the  dark.  Perhaps 
you  could  keep  an  equilibrium.   Not  fall  off  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

"I  guess  it  would  be  easier  to  walk  along  the  edge  of  a  roof  in  the  dark  .  .  .1 
even  if  you  couldn't  see  where  you  were  going." 

"It's  always  easier  to  walk  in  the  dark." 

"How  far  did  we  walk  today?" 

"Twenty-five  kilometers,  possibly  thirty." 

"Gosh."    She  laughed  with  satisfaction. 

"That's  not  very  far,"  he  said. 

"If  we  walked  and  walked  ...  all  night  long  .  .  .  then  where  would  we  be?" 

"Chartres,  at  least.   Maybe  further." 

Chartres:  the  word  heard  and  seen  .  .  .  uneven  bisyllabic  spires  suspended  in  an 
atmosphere  of  intense  electric  .  .  .  produced  an  emotional  changing  of  gear,  trans- 
formed her  warm  intimacy  into  religious  exaltation. 

She  stood  up. 

"We  must  walk  to  Chartres  tonight,  now.  Like  Peguy's  pilgrimage.  And  we  will 
see  the  spires  as  dawn  comes  up. 

'Mais  vous  apparaissez,  reine  mysterieuse. 
Cette  pointe  la-bas  dans  le  moutonnement 
Des  moissons  et  des  bois  et  dans  le  flottement 
De  l'extreme  horizon  ce  n'est  point  une  yeuse  .  .  .' " 

She  saw  it  like  the  end  of  a  movie:  every  beat  of  the  measure  a  tired,  persistent 
foot-fall  bringing  her  nearer  and  nearer.   Bells  pealing  louder  and  louder,  deafening, 
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triumphant.  Chartres,  etoile  de  la  mer,  swelling  larger  and  larger.  And  she  closed 
her  eyes  to  imagine,  finally — quivering  sapphire  and  smelling  of  incense — the  inside 
of  the  cathedral  closing  around  her. 

His  astonishment  delighted  her.  No,  he  had  never  seen  her  true  self  before;  the 
self  of  quick,  communicative  impulses,  the  self  capable  of  deep  amico-sentimental 
ties  and  mystic  intuitions.  Somehow,  although  she  knew  not  why,  the  moment  par- 
took of  victory  for  her.   And  he  understood  at  last. 

"Breakfast  on  the  plain  in  sight  of  the  spires!"  he  repeated  fervently.  Never 
had  she  loved  him  so  much  before. 

"I  will  never  make  a  pilgrimage  with  anyone  but  you!"  she  said,  and  stood  there 
smiling,  swaying,  meeting  his  glance  quite  easily. 

"Nor  will  I!" 

Together  they  bought  two  bars  of  chocolate  and  a  package  of  cigarettes. 

"This  ought  to  keep  us  going,"  she  said,  and  they  both  laughed  immoderately. 


It  happened  in  a  moment:  the  night,  drained  of  all  warmth  and  color,  became 
a  draughty,  hostile  element.  At  the  same  time  she  was  conscious  of  the  physical 
presence  of  her  body — tired  legs,  sore  feet,  a  confused  mutinous  digestion.  And  the 
mere  fact  of  his  being  there  beside  her  seemed  unendurable,  intolerable.  Something 
like  a  shutter  had  clicked  in  her  mind,  the  familiar  filter  of  ridicule  through  which 
her  impressions  must  now  pass. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  said.  (Stupid  question!)  "You  don't  seem  to  be  talk- 
ing so  much  anymore.   Are  you  tired  already?" 

Tired!  She  glared  at  him,  not  daring  to  speak.  She  was  going  to  be  sick  any 
minute  and  she  hated  him  and  Paris  and  the  whole  pilgrimage. 

Slowly,  carefully  she  said,  "I  want  to  go  home." 

He  stopped  walking.  "I  should  have  known.  You  have  never,  ever,  meant  any- 
thing you  ever  said — you  couldn't  be  sincere  if  you  tried." 

She  said  nothing.  Out  of  her  interior  confusion  there  rose  to  the  surface  a  slight 
hiccup.    Then  a  giggle. 

"Good  night."  And  he  walked  away,  a  furious,  rigid  back  disappearing  down 
the  street. 

So  she  stood  there  alone  on  the  sidewalk — gros  Jean  comme  devout — shaking 
with  laughter  at  herself,  at  him,  at  the  pilgrimage  .  .  .  and  because  she  did  not  have 
the  strength  to  stop. 
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Commuter 

DORIS  DANA,  '41 

He  picks  the  twisted  threads  of  night 

That  cut  so  sharply — 

He  piles  them,  long-fashion, 

On  the  rigid  crumble  of  concrete. 

The  wires  are  twisted  with  the  straining  on  his  heart. 

He  leaves  them  neatly 

And  goes  his  way. 

Yesterday  and  tomorrow  are  jumbled 

In  a  frantic-panic  puzzle, 

And  today  is  hidden  in  the  tobacco  dust 

That  has  crumbled  in  the  seams  of  his  pocket. 

.  .  .  something  about  .  .  .  what  was  it  now? 

Better  not  remembered 

In  an  unforgotten   forgetfulness. 

Awareness  is  a  hurtful  thing 

When  the  threads  of  metallic  tension 

Are  twisted  tight — 

When  there  is  laughter  wisdom-wise  by  day 

And  agony  by  night. 


The  Parade 

FRANCES  LEWIS,  '41 

SHE  sat  in  the  dark  room  cherishing  one  narrow  band  of  sunlight.  A  sharp  fea- 
tured old  lady.  About  her  were  the  gadgets  and  thick  green  and  brown  plushes 
of  the  nineties. 

The  parade  tomorrow.  The  Memorial  Day  parade.  She  savored  the  thought. 
The  bright  colors  of  the  uniforms  and  the  throbbing  music.  A  cavalcade  of  music 
and  color.    All  this  would  flash  by  her  window. 
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Cora  Fitch  peeped  in  the  room.  Her  dried-up  face  looked  like  a  peanut.  She 
had  lived  with  Lucy  for  years  doing  the  chores  about  the  house.  Now  that  Lucy  was 
confined  to  her  room,  she  had  had  to  be  a  nurse. 

Cora  was  almost  seventy  but  still  sprightly.  "Tea's  hot.  Want  some?  You  know 
the  tea  hasn't  been  so  good  lately.  I  noticed  it  the  other  day.  Mother  used  to  say 
you  could  tell  goodness  by  the  way  the  leaves  spread  in  the  water.  Well,  I  found  out 
that's  true,  Lucy." 

One  sugar,  two  sugars,  a  lemon.  The  tea  warmed  their  cold  bodies.  "Fair  day, 
the  papers  say,"  Lucy  yelled  into  Cora's  good  ear.  "Here's  the  route.  Yes,  Howland 
Street,  right  past  the  window.  It  don't  seem  possible  Howland  Street's  going  to  have 
something  doing  on  it." 

Long  ago  they  both  had  played  on  Howland  Street.  Lucy  remembered  so  many 
faces.  There  was  old  Granny  Hawkins  who  kept  a  store  on  the  corner,  and  who  used 
to  give  the  children  those  nippy  peppermints.  Big  things  had  happened  too.  There 
had  been  three  wars,  but  they  hadn't  touched  her.  Well,  of  course,  she  had  knit  and 
sewn,  but  she  had  never  kissed  any  uniform  goodbye.  She  hadn't  suffered  like  some 
of  her  friends.  She  had  always  been  too  homely  to  have  a  beau.  Even  now  little 
children  came  by  the  window  and  called,  old  hag  face,  old  hag  face  .  .  .  "I'll  have 
another  cup,"  she  told  Cora  brusquely. 

Two  toothless  creatures  hugging  what  little  time  they  have  left.  A  threatening 
war  means  nothing  to  them.  Cora  hopes  that  her  lilacs  will  be  out  before  Memorial 
Day,  and  Lucy,  well,  Lucy  is  remembering. 

"The  evening  paper,  ma'm."  The  little  freckled  boy  with  the  nice  face  always 
brings  the  paper  into  the  sitting-room. 

Lucy  takes  it  with  her  frail  hands  and  sits  very  still  for  a  long  time.  They've 
changed  the  route. 

The  blare  of  the  bugles,  the  red  and  blue,  the  marching  feet.  The  boom  boom 
up  Howland  Street.    Not  now.    They've  changed  the  route. 

"It's  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  those  tea  leaves.  I  told  Mrs.  Burton  that 
if  they  spread  out — "  Cora  was  saying. 

That  shrill  tremor  of  excitement  running  through  the  blood.  They're  coming. 
The  swinging  legs  in  perfect  time,  muskets  at  sharp  angles.  They're  coming.  The 
bugles  flashing  in  the  sun.    Boom,  boom,  right  past  her  window. 

No.    They've  changed  the  route. 

"And  Mrs.  Burton  said  to  me,  those  tea  leaves — " 

Tiie  thin  veined  fingers  are  clenched  and  then  slowly  relax.  She  is  an  old  lady. 
"Shut  up,  Cora,"  she  cries  sharply. 
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The  Home  Coming 

OLIVIA  KAHN,  '41 

ELSA  moved  mechanically  to  the  cupboard  and  took  out  the  coffee.  The  pot  was 
not  in  its  usual  place  and  she  impatiently  slammed  the  wooden  doors  together 
as  though  they  had  some  part  in  hiding  it.  At  Elsa's  age  it  was  hard  to  make 
allowances  even  for  inanimate  things,  and  she  was  particularly  anxious  that  every- 
thing look  just  right  this  morning.  One's  own  sister  could  hardly  be  thought  of  as  a 
guest  but  it  was  only  natural  that  after  so  long  a  separation  Elsa  and  Gretchen  should 
be  formal  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 

Carefully  rolling  up  her  sleeves  above  her  bony  elbows,  Elsa  lit  the  stove  and 
put  the  coffee  on  to  boil.  She  didn't  bother  to  lay  a  cloth  on  the  table  but  briskly 
rubbed  it  off  with  a  damp  towel,  humming  in  a  high  flat  monotone  as  she  worked. 

Upstairs,  lying  in  bed,  Gretchen  was  dimly  conscious  that  she  should  be  helping 
with  breakfast.  For  twenty  years  she'd  turned  her  alarm  clock  off  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  then  made  the  coffee  and  orange  juice,  and  arranged  everything  so  that  the 
Rollinses  might  start  the  day  off  right.  She'd  had  the  added  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  young  Elizabeth  was  ready  for  school  on  time,  and,  not  so  long  ago,  of  buttoning 
the  child  into  her  dress  and  brushing  her  hair  into  neat  little  curls.  ''Gretchen  is  indis- 
pensable," Mrs.  Rollins  used  to  say,  "I  don't  know  how  I  managed  before  I  found 
her." 

Elizabeth  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  now,  and  an  efficient  Swedish  girl 
was  probably  squeezing  the  oranges.  Still,  twenty  years  forms  habits,  and  before  she 
was  fully  awake,  Gretchen,  noticing  with  horror  she  had  slept  through  to  seven-thirty, 
groped  for  her  slippers.  The  view  from  her  window  wakened  her  completely.  In- 
stead of  the  Hudson  cluttered  with  barges  and  excursion  boats,  she  was  looking  at  a 
country  road.  Summer  was  over-ripe  and  few  apples  were  hanging  on  the  tree.  Un- 
derneath those  which  had  fallen  lay  sweet  and  brown.  Gretchen  wondered  why  she 
wasn't  happier  to  be  home  again.  Yesterday,  greeted  warmly  by  her  sister  and 
nephew,  she'd  been  perfectly  contented,  but  now  she  felt  out  of  place. 

Pulling  a  wrapper  around  her,  she  tried  to  hurry  downstairs,  ignoring  the  sharp, 
constant  pain  in  her  ankles.  Elsa  looked  up  quickly  as  she  came  into  the  kitchen. 
"You  shouldn't  have  got  up.  Everything  is  almost  ready  and  Hans  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  nice  for  you  to  stay  in  bed  this  morning  and  rest." 

Stay  in  bed!  Gretchen  was  shocked  at  the  very  idea.  Twisting  her  braid  more 
firmly  into  place  she  picked  up  a  spoon  from  the  table  and  stirred  the  porridge.  It 
spilled  from  the  edge  of  the  spoon  and  unconsciously  she  noticed  how  thin  it  was. 
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The  outer  door  banged  open  violently  and  Hans  came  into  the  room  carrying  a 
pail  of  milk.  His  big  hands  clutched  the  tin  handle  tightly.  Hans  was  certainly 
built  for  farming  but  circumstance  had  forced  him  into  a  neat  tan  uniform  and  worn, 
shiny  boots.  Whenever  he  was  out  with  the  other  men  he  strained  his  shoulders  back 
and  threw  out  his  chest.  He  gave  the  pail  to  his  mother  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 
When  at  home  he  felt  as  though  he  were  on  leave  from  the  army. 

They  ate  rapidly  and  quietly,  although  Gretchen  tried  to  season  the  meal  with 
descriptions  of  people  on  the  boat  and  Bear  Mountain  day  liners  chugging  up  the 
Hudson.  Discussion  of  America  seemed  to  make  Hans  nervous  and  quickly  finishing 
his  coffee  he  pushed  back  his  chair,  muttering  that  he'd  be  late  for  dinner — there  was 
a  meeting  he  had  to  attend. 

The  extra  milk  was  poured  into  a  pitcher  and  put  away  in  the  cupboard.  The 
two  women  washed  the  dishes  and  then,  as  Elsa  had  to  go  to  market,  Gretchen  wan- 
dered out  of  the  house  and  down  the  road. 

She  was  wearing  the  brown  figured  dress  she'd  landed  in  the  day  before  and  it 
emphasized  the  looseness  of  her  body.  Her  arms,  trained  by  carrying  heavy  objects 
not  to  swing  freely  as  she  walked,  hung  almost  motionless  at  her  sides.  Smooth  pale 
nails  capped  her  puffy  fingers  calloused  by  scrubbing  and  sewing.  (Mrs.  Rollins 
used  to  say  they  were  wonderful  hands  for  massaging.)  Hard  work  and  age  hadn't 
weakened  her  face.  It  was  still  square  and  firm,  although  it  dipped  without  warn- 
ing into  a  double  chin. 

Gretchen  was  a  big  woman,  but  sensible  living  and  good  health  braced  her  shoul- 
ders. Had  it  not  been  for  her  habit  of  turning  out  her  feet  as  she  walked  she  might 
have  been  an  imposing  figure. 

The  sun  beat  down  oppressively  and  finally  forced  her  to  seek  refuge  under  a 
tree  at  the  side  of  the  road.  She  eased  herself  on  to  the  grass  and  tucked  her  skirts 
modestly  around  her  knees.  "It's  lovely  seeing  Elsa  and  Hans  again,"  she  thought, 
"but  they'll  be  just  as  glad  when  I  go  back  to  New  York.  What  can  they  do  with  an 
old  woman  who's  not  fit  to  work,  just  another  mouth  to  feed?" 

She  frowned  at  her  thick  legs  and  smoothed  the  stockings  gently.  Somehow  all 
she  could  think  of  was  New  York  and  the  Rollinses,  especially  Elizabeth.  She  remem- 
bered the  afternoons  when  she  took  Elizabeth  to  the  automat  and  bought  cocoa  and 
cake  for  both  of  them.  Elizabeth  importantly  told  her  all  about  school  and  discussed 
serious  problems  like  the  new  dog  and  Christmas  presents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollins  had  always  been  too  busy  to  do  much  about  Christmas,  so 
it  had  been  Gretchen  who  filled  Elizabeth's  slocking,  rewrapped  the  grey  packages 
from  Macy's  and  Altaian's,  and  fixed  the  lights  on  the  top  of  the  Christmas  tree. 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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To  pass  in  futile  file  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Time, 

To  wonder. 

Each  face  is  caught,  mirrored,  with  hard  lines, 

Reflecting  sorrow  or  resentment. 

The  body  twisted  or  unbowed, 

All  are  there. 

Action,  passion,  thought  are  welded  in  that  passing. 

For  the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  moment 

Fades  to  a  quiet  thought, 

Safe 

In  the  back  of  the  mind. 

And  the  hasty  deed  sinks  to  oblivion 

In  the  inner  memory. 

If  memory  is  jarred,  if  thoughts  should  return, 

The  passing 

Was  in  vain;  the  judge  unfair. 

But  who  can  stop  the  recollection, 

Dull  aching,  longing,  and  desire 

That  still  flares  up? 

No  second,  no  eternity  can  stifle  what  we  keep  apart 

Within  the  heart. 

This  is  the  sorrow. 

Hence  the  resentment. 


Terry  Ferrer,  '40. 
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A  Cold  Drink 

ANN  RUTH  GOLDBERG,  '41 

HIS  feet  no  longer  moved  across  the  pavement  regularly;  rather,  the  pavement 
seemed  to  slide  from  beneath  him,  wavering.  His  legs  were  so  tired  that  they 
dissolved  into  long  streams  of  aching  weariness  whenever  he  lifted  them.  Sud- 
denly unable  to  go  further,  he  sat  abruptly  down  upon  a  step  leading  to  a  dingy, 
unlit  basement.  He  closed  his  eyes,  leaning  against  the  railing,  and  thought  that  it  was 
so  quiet  ...  so  very  quiet  ...  It  might  almost  be  in  the  country,  except  that  this  was 
August,  and  there  would  be  minute  sounds  in  the  country,  in  August,  sounds  of 
insects  busy  in  the  fields,  and  a  sudden,  startling  bird-shout.  You  could  hear  the 
wind,  too,  as  well  as  feel  it  hot  and  sweaty  on  your  face,  because  it  travelled  more 
slowly  in  the  country,  lingering  in  the  tall  grasses  and  heavy  corn,  feeling  its  way 
through  the  massed  leaves. 

There  were  smells,  in  the  country  now;  you  ignored  them  all  day,  in  the  sun, 
but  when  it  grew  dark,  and  cooler,  the  dew  made  them  strong  and  sweet.  City  smells 
were  good  too,  he  thought,  but  not  on  a  hot  night  in  August,  in  a  basement  stairway. 
Dust,  concrete,  asphalt,  rotting  garbage,  a  silent  passing  cat,  and  vague  baby  odors 
from  an  unclean  carriage  tilted  against  the  railing. 

Mark  moved  his  head  restlessly,  and  looked  up  to  see  if  stars  shone  above  cities. 
But  the  sky  was  black  with  storm  clouds,  and  even  the  distant  solace  of  pin-light  was 
denied  him.  He  looked  at  his  shoes,  then,  and  saw  that  they  were  grey  with  dust; 
mechanically,  he  brushed  them,  wiping  his  hand  on  his  trouser.  Where  now?  .  .  . 
Not  home — oh,  God,  not  home!  To  go  home,  to  admit  failure — again,  for  the  fourth 
time.  A  flop-house,  maybe,  but  that  was  just  postponing  the  issue.  He'd  have  to  go 
back  eventually;  there  was  no  one  else,  no  one  at  all.  But  how  could  he  tell  them? 
What  could  he  say?    He  spoke  aloud,  tentatively. 

"There  was  a  strike,  and  I  didn't  think  I  should  stay."  No,  that'd  be  lousy. 
Stronger,  but  don't  frighten  Louise.    Break  it  gently.    Well  .  .  . 

''Sorry  I  was  so  late,  folks;  we  had  a  little  difference  of  opinion  at  the  plant  .  .  ." 
Worse.  That  was  awkward,  heavy.  How  could  you  explain  to  three  women  that  they 
weren't  going  to  eat  till  a  strike  was  settled?  What  could  you  say  to  tell  them  it  was 
all  a  matter  of  principle?  Principle!  He  felt  as  though  he'd  trade  a  principle  for  a 
cold  drink  right  now — so  how  did  you  feel  when  you  were  really  hungry?  Hun- 
gry— and  you  could  be  eating,  except  for  principle. 

His  mind  jerked  to  another  path.    Why  the  devil  had  he  married?    What  right 
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had  he  to  bring  Louise  from  the  good  clean  country  to  this  machine  of  starvation 
and  suffocation?  How  could  he  tell  her  that  the  first  possible  job  he  had  had  for 
months  was  gone — vamoosed,  skidoo — maybe  that  was  the  way — facetious,  light,  jok- 
ing? "It's  all  a  matter  of  time,  girls,  and  we're  going  to  have  fun  home  together 
while  it  lasts.   Probably  only  a  few  days,  anyway.   Eh,  Mom?" 

He  dragged  himself  upright,  and  stood  on  the  sidewalk  a  moment,  watching  the 
picture  in  a  lighted,  unshaded  window  across  the  street.  Kisses  .  .  .  who  had  time  for 
kisses?  Cold  drinks  are  better  than  kisses  in  August.  He  felt  the  bills  in  his  pocket 
carefully.  A  five,  four  ones,  one  and  a  quarter  in  change.  He  knew  it  by  heart;  he 
knew  the  dates  on  the  coins,  and  which  bills  were  crisp,  which  lifeless.  But  this  was 
potential  food;  it  couldn't  slide  down  his  throat  in  cool  rushes.  He  licked  his  lips, 
and  started  walking  homeward.  It  was  a  good  long  way,  now  that  he  had  trudged 
for  three  hours.  Far  away,  he  heard  the  Big  Fellow  strike  two,  deep  and  sure  of  his 
right;  Big  Fellow  never  missed  a  minute.  That  was  the  way  to  be,  Mark,  deep  and 
sure  of  your  right.  But  who  can  be  sure  of  anything,  when  so  many  hands  pull  you 
in  a  dozen  directions?  There  were  so  many  claims  on  him,  such  grave  responsibili- 
ties— Louise,  pregnant  seven  months;  his  mother,  ill;  his  crippled  sister.  And  here 
he  was,  kicking  a  swell  job  in  the  teeth  because  of  principle!  He  struck  himself  on 
the  forehead  with  his  fist.  A  fine  father,  starving  the  kid  before  it  was  even  born! 
If  this  was  a  sample  of  his  wage-earning — they  might  as  well  all  go  and  dig  graves 
right  now. 

He  came  to  the  big  bridge,  and  stopped  to  watch  what  he  could  see  of  the  water, 
moving  carefully  under  him,  and  away.  A  policeman  materialized  out  of  nothing, 
apparently,  and  strolled  to  his  side. 

"Something  wrong,  mister?"   The  query  was  as  casual  as  the  stroll. 

"No,  thanks.    It  looks  too  dirty  to  bathe  in,  so  don't  worry." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  .  .  .  Just  asking,  that's  all."  But  he  didn't  move  away  from  Mark. 
Mark  turned  to  face  him. 

"Cigarette,  officer?"  That  was  silly.  He  was  in  uniform,  you  dope.  The  officer 
refused,  smiling.  Mark  lit  one  slowly.  "No,  I  couldn't  even  afford  to  consider  sui- 
cide.  I've  got  a  wife  and  a  sister  and  mother — and  I'm  almost  a  father." 

"Oh,  swell!  Good  luck!"  The  policeman  beamed.  "I'm  a  family  man  too. 
Three  boys,  big  as  houses  and  ornery  as  bulls.   They're  good,  though." 

"Yeah,  good  luck.  Thanks,  officer,  thanks."  The  bluecoat  moved  past  him,  smil- 
ing cheerfully,  and  patting  the  side  of  his  thigh  with  his  palm  as  he  walked.    Mark 
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watched  him,  and  started  onward  again.   The  cigarette  was  now  in  the  river;  it  made 
his  throat  too  damned  dry  to  smoke. 

Back  went  his  mind,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  running  breathlessly  and 
yet  glued  to  the  same  spot,  as  though  his  thoughts  were  a  treadmill.  Then,  finally,  he 
decided.  It  wasn't  worth  it,  principle  or  no  principle.  He  was  a — a  family  man,  and 
he  had  to  bring  money  back,  or  else — .  So  that  was  that.  Back  to  the  factory  tomor- 
row, and  he  might  ask  for  more  money,  because  they'd  need  sea — workers.  Strangely, 
however,  the  expected  relief  did  not  come.  He  felt  no  freer  for  having  decided. 
Well — at  least  he  could  have  a  cold  drink  now  with  a  clear  conscience.  There  would 
be  more  money  on  Saturday  for  food;  two  bits  wasn't  so  important  any  more. 

The  place  was  hot  and  smoky,  but  he  ignored  the  noise  and  the  murkiness,  push- 
ing his  way  through  to  the  bar,  where  he  harshly  demanded  a  Tom  Collins — so 
harshly,  in  fact,  that  the  bartender  glanced  at  him  contemptuously,  and  busied  him- 
self with  other  orders  before  filling  Mark's.  Mark  watched  the  foam  mount  on  three 
glasses  of  beer — he  hated  beer,  but  it  looked  cold  and  good,  with  its  collar  of  white 
so  neat  on  each  glass,  and  the  frosty  sweat  on  the  outside.  Then  the  bartender  slid 
some  ingredients  into  a  mixer  so  swiftly  that  Mark  could  not  see  what  they  were. 
This  had  better  be  mine,  damn  his  hide,  he  thought,  watching  the  hairy  arms  jerk 
back  and  forth  and  up  and  down  rhythmically  .  .  .  How  long  did  it  have  to  take,  for 
God's  sake?  The  whole  night?  Then  it  was  poured  out,  and  Mark  felt  a  rising  rage, 
for  it  was  some  rotten  red  drink,  sloe  gin  fizz  or  something.  He  stared  at  the  wet 
spots  on  the  bar,  afraid  to  look  at  the  bartender.  Then  he  smelled  the  acid  odor1  of 
lemons,  and  looked  up  doubtfully.  Lemons,  gin,  fizz-water,  ice  .  .  .  stir  it  up  good, 
mister,  but  make  it  fast!  And  then  it  was  there,  in  front  of  him.  He  suddenly,  inex- 
plicably, found  himself  prolonging  his  anticipation.  Carefully,  he  counted  out 
twenty-five  cents,  laid  it  beside  his  glass.  Slowly,  he  wrapped  his  fingers  around  the 
tall  glass,  feeling  the  wetness  between  them,  and  then  he  drank.  There  was  no  con- 
scious thought  in  his  head,  only  gratitude  for  coldness  and  wetness  and  relief  from 
discomfort.  Afraid  to  spoil  the  feeling,  he  walked  out  without  another.  His  thirst 
was  quenched,  and  his  throat  was  no  longer  cracking.  He  lit  a  cigarette  with  pleasure, 
and  inhaled  gently. 

Principle  ...  It  was  pretty  important  to  live  with  principle,  no  matter  what  any- 
one said.  And  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  eleven  more  at  home — hell,  they 
could  live.  They  were  all  good  sports,  his  girls,  they  wouldn't  mind.  It  was  queer  to 
have  this  exhilaration,  yet  to  be  cold  sober,  as  he  knew  he  was. 

A  light  wind  moved,  and  he  smelled  grass  in  it,  and  rain.  He  stepped  quickly 
through  the  streets,  trying  to  beat  the  storm  home. 
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THE  REACH  TOWARDS  MUSIC 
(Continued  from  Page  11) 
ferent  from  music,  then,  in  that  "musical  tones  have  in  themselves  no  meaning 
appreciable  by  the  human  intellect."  Therefore,  while  the  music  may  pierce  straight 
to  the  emotion,  poetry  must  first  satisfy  by  reconciling  to  this  universal  conception 
the  words  out  of  which  it  is  made;  in  other  words,  the  direct  aim  of  the  emotions 
in  poetry  is  directed  by  the  intellectual  process  which  must  precede  it. 

To  illustrate  this  let  us  regard  a  verse  from  Milton's  Hymn  of  the  Nativity, 
which  might  well  arouse  in  us  something  of  the  same  emotion  as  the  melody  and 
painting  described: 

"But  peaceful  was  the  night 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began: 
The  winds  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kissed, 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave." 

It  is  true  that  this  stanza  contains  much  which  goes  towards  giving  music  its 
emotional  appeal:  its  rhyme,  its  rhythm,  and  its  balance  of  phrase.  But  the  easiest 
test  which  would  prove  the  music  more  directly  aimed  at  the  emotions  would  be  to 
let  both  the  Stille  Nacht  and  the  Milton  be  heard  by  a  stranger  to  our  language,  guid- 
ing him  only  by  telling  him  that  both  pieces  had  to  do  with  the  story  of  Christ's 
birth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  not  knowing  to  what  meaning  the  tones  in  the  poem 
were  attached,  and  therefore  unable  to  satisfy  his  intellect,  the  hearer  would  be  far 
less  emotionally  stirred  by  the  poem  than  by  the  music.  It  must  now  be  clear  why  it 
is  possible  to  place  musical  and  emotional  appeal  together  as  almost  synonymous. 

Now  for  an  example  of  this  tendency  toward  emotional  appeal  in  literature 
today,  a  very  perfect  selection  can  be  made  from  the  works  of  one  of  the  most 
important  writers  of  the  last  few  decades,  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot.  The  next  to  last  section 
of  his  Ash  Wednesday  is  opened  with  this  passage: 

"If  the  last  word  is  lost,  if  the  spent  word  is  spent, 
If  the  unheard,  unspoken 
Word  is  unspoken,  unheard; 
Still  is  the  unspoken  word,  the  Word  unheard, 
The  Word  without  a  word,  the  Word  within 
The  world  and  for  the  world; 
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And  the  light  shone  in  darkness  and 

Against  the  Word  the  unstilled  world  still  whirled 

About  the  center  of  the  silent  Word. 

0  my  people,  what  have  I  done  unto  thee." 

If  we  were  to  take  this  one  section  alone,  with  its  hastening  rhythm  and  final 
cadence,  its  persistent  concentration  upon  all  words  similar  to  "word,"  and  if  we 
were  merely  to  label  it  with  a  title  which  implied  the  tragic  confusion  and  doubt  of 
humanity,  we  should  have  something  which  bordered  very  closely  upon  music.  Here 
is  a  passage  we  could  very  easily  present  to  a  foreigner  with  nothing  but  a  guiding 
title,  and  the  fact  that  his  intellect  remained  curious  would  hardly  interfere  at  all 
with  his  responding  emotionally.  Indeed,  there  are  as  many  of  us  who  consider  our- 
selves fairly  well  conversant  with  the  English  language,  whose  intellects  go  hungry 
and  yet  who  are  conscious  of  a  definite  welling-up  of  feeling,  as  we  explore  Mr. 
Eliot's  poetry.  But  we  respond  thus  only  because  we  are  dealing  with  an  unusually 
great  poet  who  fully  understands  the  relation  of  music  to  poetry,  and  knows,  in  such 
passages  as  that  above,  exactly  to  what  extent  he  may  stress  his  musical  appeal  with- 
out offending  the  intellect. 

If,  however,  we  regard  a  modern  writer  of  somewhat  lesser  genius,  we  shall 
see  more  easily  into  what  pitfalls  our  tendency  to  encroach  upon  the  properties  of 
music  may  lead  us.  For  instance,  there  is,  in  Gertrude  Stein's  Geography  and  Plays 
one  story  which  opens  in  something  of  this  manner:  "There  once  were  two  sisters 
and  the  older  sister  was  older  than  the  younger  sister  who  was  younger  than  the 
older  sister  and  time  passed  and  the  older  sister  and  the  younger  sister  were  growing 
older  because  they  weren't  growing  younger."  I  have  been  told  that  this  passage 
(which  I  have  endeavored  to  recollect  after  only  one  hearing)  is  masterly  for 
expressing  in  tone  the  tragic  monotony  in  the  lives  of  the  characters  Miss  Stein  is 
to  portray.  In  this  case  it  would  probably  have  been  to  my  advantage  to  be  a 
foreigner,  for  then  I  should  have  caught  the  tone  and  not  the  words.  As  it  was, 
all  appreciation  of  its  musical  expression  was  barred  from  me  by  a  violent  mental 
revolt  which  I  was  staging  against  an  almost  nonsensical  juxtaposition  of  words 
and  phrases,  and  I  was  more  on  the  verge  of  suppressing  a  giggle  than  of  heaving 
a  sigh.  This,  then,  is  the  great  disadvantage  to  our  modern  literary  tendency;  in 
our  endeavor  to  affect  primarily  the  rise  and  fall  of  feeling  in  our  reader,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  he  has  a  mentality  through  which  our  words,  our  means  of  com- 
munication, must  pass  before  they  are  admitted  to  stir  our  emotions;  and  while 
the  great  artist  may  employ  sufficient  fluidity  of  tone  to  examine  the  intellect  that 
its  satisfaction  is  a  minor  point,  the  lesser  artist  will  be  more  apt  to  leave  it  uncon- 
\inced  and  resentful. 
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The  same  passage  of  Eliot's  Ash  Wednesday  is  also  typical  of  another  aspect  of 
the  tendency  of  literature  towards  music,  in  that  it  exemplifies  the  technique  of  the 
Symbolists.  This  dependence  upon  a  single  word  or  single  phrase  to  arouse  in  the 
listener  the  same  train  of  associations  as  in  the  creator,  is  closely  akin  to  the  com- 
poser's use  of  a  certain  melodic  progression  or  a  certain  rhythmic  pattern  to  sug- 
gest a  certain  emotion.  But  while  the  motifs  in  music  are  seldom  mistakable,  simply 
because  of  the  direct  connection  between  music  and  the  emotion,  the  associations 
which  we  receive  from  a  certain  word  may  give  us  an  entirely  different  feeling  from 
that  which  prompted  the  poet  to  use  it  as  a  symbol.  Thus,  while  this  single  passage 
of  Eliot's  communicates  itself  successfully  since  it  deals  with  sufficiently  common 
Biblical  symbols,  another  piece  of  work  from  that  same  writer  will  demonstrate  the 
relative  lack  of  success  of  literature  in  its  imitation  of  music.  There  can  have  been 
little  doubt  in  Beethoven's  mind  that,  as  he  changed  from  the  Funeral  March  of  the 
second  movement  to  the  rollicking  dance  of  the  third  in  his  Seventh  Symphony,  we 
should  respond  to  his  change  of  mood  and  rise  with  the  music  to  gaiety  from  deep 
solemnity.  But  that  there  was  doubt  in  Mr.  Eliot's  mind  as  to  our  following  the  train 
of  associations  in  the  Wasteland  is  witnessed  by  his  eight  pages  of  explanatory 
notes,  and  his  recommendation  to  us  to  read  some  three  or  four  books  for  further 
"elucidation." 

I  embark  with  great  trepidation  upon  the  task  of  exemplifying  the  tendency  in 
modern  surrealist  art.  For,  with  my  limited  artistic  ability,  I  dare  not  attempt  a 
reproduction  of  a  painting  which  I  am  convinced  its  own  author  could  produce  only 
once,  and  I  find  it  almost  as  difficult  to  enter  upon  a  description.  However,  I  am 
certain  the  tendency  exists,  both  from  what  the  surrealists  declare  as  their  aim  and 
from  the  study  of  a  number  of  works.  Georges  Huguet  in  his  essay  1870-1936  accen- 
tuates one  characteristic  as  the  essential  point  in  surrealism:  automatism,  complete 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  aesthetic  appeal.  In  other  words,  in  an  attempt  at  direct 
emotional  expression,  the  surrealist  must  place  on  his  canvas  every  picture  which 
flashes  to  his  consciousness  as  long  as  he  is  emotionally  fitted  to  create  at  all.  In 
some  cases  this  system  of  emotional  transmission  has  succeeded  very  well,  notably, 
I  believe,  in  Rene  Magritte's  Quand  I'Heure  Sonnera.  A  large  globe,  on  top  of 
which  stands  a  small  lonely  figure  of  a  man,  floats  suspended  in  a  vast  and  daA 
valley  walled  in  by  black  mountains  of  hazy  outline.  There  is  no  doubt,  here,  of  an 
immediate  emotional  response,  an  immediate  feeling  of  man's  loneliness  at  the  hour 
of  death;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eliot  passage,  the  intellect  is  convinced  that  its 
disregard  is  of  only  minor  significance.  But  here,  as  in  Eliot,  our  intellect  takes  this 
passive  stand  simply  because  our  aesthetic  sense  has  been  well  appeased. 

To  perceive  the  pitfall  in  this  artistic  tendency,  however,  we  may  regard  one 
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work  of  a  far  more  widely  recognized  artist  than  Magritte:  Picasso's  Etude  pour 
une  Crucifixion.  It  is  obvious  that  one  should  be  stirred  principally  by  human 
agony  upon  looking  at  this  drawing,  as  shown  by  the  fragments  of  tormented  faces, 
of  stretched  toes  and  gritted  teeth  which  whirl  around  amid  the  mass  of  dissected 
Roman  soldiers,  grazing  horses,  spears,  pieces  of  the  Cross,  and  various  less  intel- 
ligible objects.  But  so  intense  and  so  confusingly  prolific  has  been  Picasso's  "autom- 
atism" here,  that  instead  of  allowing  this  to  penetrate  the  feelings  as  in  the  case  of 
Magritte,  the  intellect  quite  justifiably  begins  to  make  trouble  at  first  observation  of 
an  illogical  assemblage  of  fragments  which  are  at  the  same  time  obviously  free  from 
artistic  design.  And  it  is  quite  natural  that  we  do  not  respond  to  such  a  painting,  for 
if,  as  I  think  it  is  believed,  the  very  essence  of  art  is  unity,  then  it  is  quite  probable  that 
art  originated  as  a  form  of  relaxing  escape  for  the  human  spirit,  whose  very  essence 
lies  in  its  lack  of  unity  both  in  thought  and  in  emotion;  and  therefore  the  art  which 
tends,  in  appealing  directly  to  the  emotions,  to  give  us  a  photographic  representation 
of  our  lack  of  mental  unity  obviously  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

It  might  now  be  asked,  if  music  is  the  most  directly  emotional  expression  and 
if  a  tendency  toward  it  in  the  other  principal  arts  has  admittedly  been  put  to  good 
advantage  by  a  writer  such  as  Eliot  and  a  painter  such  as  Magritte,  why  is  it  not  a 
tendency  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  condemned,  in  spite  of  its  failings  in  the  hands 
of  lesser  artists?  But  if  we  place  these  two  beside  those  who  have  noticeably  failed 
in  their  use  of  the  same  technique,  we  shall  see  that  the  former  are  greater  almost 
purely  in  proportion  to  their  self-restraint  along  that  very  line,  and  to  their  ability  to 
keep  the  field  of  action  peculiar  to  their  own  art  foremost  in  their  minds  no  matter 
how  far  they  venture  into  the  field  of  musical  expression.  For  this  tendency  of  all  arts 
to  merge  together  onto  a  common  plane  can  bring  about  only  one  thing:  a  hybrid,  a 
superficial  form  of  art  which  has  sacrificed  all  depth  for  the  sake  of  breadth  of 
scope.  It  is  true  that  there  existed  over  two  thousand  years  ago  in  perhaps  our  great- 
est civilization  an  art  called  "musike"  which  encompassed  not  only  music  but  poetry 
and  dancing  besides.  But  there  also  existed  another  ancient  civilization  which  pro- 
duced De  Rerum  Natura,  a  single  book  of  poetry  embracing  all  science  and  all 
philosophy;  and  just  as  today  we  should  smile  at  a  Lucretius  who  attempted  to  dis- 
cuss in  the  same  volume,  or  even  in  the  same  vocabulary,  all  that  is  known  today 
about  each  separate  science,  in  just  such  a  ridiculous  light  should  we  regard  the 
single  form  of  artistic  expression  which  attempts  to  take  in  all  branches  of  art  as 
they  have  developed  since  the  Greeks. 

It  is  not  that  either  the  logic  or  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  ancients  were  less- 
perfect  than  ours  of  today,  but  that  ours  have  been  developed  through  the  centuries 
along  a  multitude  of  highly  specialized  lines,  and  to  gather  all  the  lines  together  as  a 
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unit  cannot  be  done  without  sacrificing  the  depth  of  each  individual  art  or  department 
of  knowledge  which  impelled  it  originally  to  branch  from  the  parent  stem.  From  the 
time  of  the  Greeks  there  has  been  a  gradual  divorcing  of  all  three  elements  of  the 
"musike,"  and  from  the  music  element  alone  we  now  have  about  ten  separate  and  well 
developed  off -shoots.  And  one  can  easily  imagine  the  number  of  -ologies  the  modern 
Lucretius  would  have  to  wrestle  with  in  writing  a  lucid  description  of  the  nature  of 
things.  He  might  as  soon  attempt  to  rope  together  the  farthest  branches  of  a  gigantic 
oak  without  breaking  them  and  destroying  the  tree  altogether. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  all  arts  should  not  always  border  upon  one  another's 
property.  Bach  and  Milton  show  very  well  the  great  need  for  interchange  of  qualities 
among  the  arts,  the  composer  borrowing  the  logic  of  the  written  work,  the  poet  bor- 
rowing the  sonority  of  the  musical  tone.  But  when  the  arts  encroach,  as  in  this  age, 
so  far  upon  one  another's  territory  that  they  may  lose  their  own  individuality,  they 
must  inevitably  lose  therewith  their  depth  and  their  value. 


NOT  THEIRS  TO  REASON 
(Continued  from  Page  15) 

in  his  hands,  he  bowed  to  the  girl.  "Would  you  like  to  make  a  request,  madam?   The 
orchestra  is  coming  on  in  a  moment." 

She  was  gazing  dark-eyed  at  the  people  gesticulating  behind  other  pale  palm 
fronds,  or  separated  from  her  by  a  wide  lake  of  waxed  dance  floor.  "Yes,"  she  said 
gently,  "tell  them  to  play  Deulschland  Vber  Alles." 

The  waiter  was  confused.  He  pulled  his  lips  back  over  his  black  teeth  in  a 
wounded  grin  and  turned  to  the  Englishman  as  all  men  turn  to  one  of  their  own  kind 
when  a  woman  has  acted  in  a  way  no  male  can  tolerate.   "Your  order,  sir?" 

The  red-gold  head  was  bent  to  bury  a  blush  in  the  white  card.  "There  is  so 
much  food  here,"  his  voice  said  in  a  minute,  trying  to  calm  itself,  "I  can't  possibly 
go  through  a  whole  long  dinner."  The  waiter  was  reassured,  he  recognized  a  man 
who  was  facing  up  as  an  Englishman  should. 

"Why  not  order  just  one  dinner,"  the  girl  suggested,  "and  we'll  each  eat  every 
other  course." 

Again  pause.  The  males  were  ranking  closer,  and  out  of  her  vagueness  she  sud- 
denly saw  them  arming  against  her.  "You  can't  do  that,"  the  young  man  said  shortly, 
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and  shut  her  away  with  his  shoulder.  "Two  orders  of  chicken.  And  let  the  chef  select 
the  things  to  go  with  it."  The  tails  agitated  over  a  bow  and  glided  away  into  the  palm 
trees. 

"Why  did  you  treat  the  poor  man  like  that?"  The  Englishman's  eyes  were  hard 
as  green  marbles  and  the  muscles  in  his  jaw  drew  his  skin  white  with  his  anger's 
fierceness. 

"I  don't  like  the  way  he  acts.   What  do  you  care?    Anyway,  I  was  only  talking." 

"There's  no  need  to  talk  like  a  fool  any  time."  But  when  he  looked  at  her 
attention  set  toward  the  orchestra,  smoothing  his  anger  away  by  forgetting  it,  he 
was  sorry.  He  touched  her  arm  to  bring  her  back.  "It's  my  damnable  training,"  he 
said,  "it's  not  me  at  all." 

"And  you?"  She  left  the  violins  sighing  feebly  on,  turning  the  sentimental 
tunes  out  of  her  ears  so  she  might  listen  to  the  Englishman's  words. 

"I  am  not  typical  of  these  people,"  he  said,  sweeping  them  into  unimportance 
with  his  hand.  "I  don't  cower  before  anybody's  traditions  of  glory,  laud  and  honor. 
I  am  looking  for  facts,  not  fancy.  No  man  needs  to  be  afraid  with  the  truth  to  back 
him.  Hysteria  creeps  in  with  the  unknown,  and  fear,  and  trenches  in  Hyde  Park 
and  babies  smothering  in  gas  masks. 

"Last  year  I  went  to  Spain  to  look  at  the  war,  but  the  English  consul  was  so 
scared  he  locked  me  up  as  soon  as  I  got  over  the  border.  For  three  weeks  I  sat  with 
the  fleas,  staring  out  of  a  little  window  at  a  pink  almond  tree  and  reading  The  Magic 
Mountain  in  Spanish  while  I  cursed  British  diplomacy.  Then  they  let  me  out  and 
sent  me  home. 

"But  I  am  going  to  find  out  before  I  panic  and  before  I  fight.  No  propaganda 
is  going  to  lead  me  into  a  shell  hole  to  'save  democracy'  and  somebody  else's 
wealth.  I'll  leave  that  to  our  compatriots  who  trust  in  God  to  save  the  future  and 
dole  out  two  months  pay  to  have  their  homes  made  gas  tight." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Tomorrow  I'm  going  over  to  the  continent,  to  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia, 
and  now  Danzig,  I  suppose.  A  magazine  has  hired  me  to  do  a  series  of  articles  for 
them,  and  I  get  part  of  my  fare.  That's  why  I  asked  you  tonight,  because  I  may  be 
gone  two  months." 

"It'll  be  nice  in  Austria,"  the  girl  said,  "it's  spring  there  now  and  gentians 
blooming  in  the  mountains." 

"I  won't  be  going  for  that." 
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Looking  in  his  face,  she  saw  the  seriousness  there,  and  the  thoughts  already  in 
Vienna  watching  the  brown  troops  march,  trying  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter 
to  bring  back  to  England.  She  saw  the  wall  of  different  interests  built  high  between 
them,  and  she  felt  the  blankness  of  any  more  talk.  "Let's  dance,"  she  whispered 
in  his  ear,  and  they  moved  out  into  the  wave  of  tuneless  jazz,  circling  slowly  in  and 
out  of  the  couples,  swaying  gravely  to  the  stayed  music  with  no  words  on  their 
lips  and  no  eyes  for  the  bright  lit  room. 

By  the  time  they  went  out  to  the  Underground,  the  Englishman  had  had  enough 
of  his  musing.  He  was  explaining  the  technique  of  travel  in  the  tube,  joking  again 
now  that  he  had  escaped  the  palm  trees  and  their  formality  bent  over  his  head. 
Seated  beside  the  girl  in  a  crowded  car,  he  pushed  his  hat  back  on  his  head,  and 
read  the  Bovril  and  Guiness  signs  with  proper  rhetoric.  But  he  skipped  Anti-Air- 
craft  Army  Bills  marching  in  letters  a  foot  high  around  the  stations  at  Piccadilly, 
Leicester  Square,  High  Holborn  and  Russell  Square.  When  they  rode  up  in  the 
creaking  elevator  to  the  street,  and  walked  down  Woburn  Place  to  Tavistock 
Square,  he  sang  her  Irish  songs,  making  faces  at  her  when  he  went  off  tune. 

"Why  are  the  street  lights  so  funny?"  she  asked  him  as  he  hunted  in  his  pocket 
for  the  door  key.  "Why  are  the  lights  colored  blue-green  like  violet-ray  lamps?  Is 
it  special  for  air  raids?" 

"No,"  he  laughed,  "someone  just  thought  they  were  better  in  the  fog.  You  have 
never  seen  London  at  its  blackest.  And  this  year  the  fear  topped  it  off,  it  was  so 
strong  in  the  people's  minds  they  flew  for  cover  when  an  ambulance  went  by." 

"War  fear,  war  talk.  It's  half  of  your  life  here,  a  great  panic  drawing  you 
into  war  because  you  are  trying  so  crazily  to  get  away,  to  be  safe  on  your  little 
island." 

"Not  I,"  he  said,  leaning  over  the  girl  and  lifting  her  chin  with  his  fingers  to 
kiss  her  on  the  mouth.  "Not  I.  They  can't  force  me  to  fight  until  I  know  why.  Not 
for  a  fine  English  wife  and  nine  brats  lined  about  my  table,  not  even  for  a  dizzy 
American  like  you.    There's  not  an  ounce  of  patriotic  sentimentality  in  me." 

"Yes,  yes,  you  will  fight.  England  will  expect  every  man  to  do  his  duty  and 
you  will  go,  shouting  for  God  to  save  your  king."  The  girl  held  her  arms  tight 
around  the  Englishman's  neck  with  the  tears  running  cool  on  her  cheeks.  "It's  not 
you,  it's  your  damned  training  that  will  make  you,"  she  said.  And  the  blue-green 
light  reflected  from  the  street  had  already  set  his  face  like  a  death  mask  above  her. 
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THE  HOME  COMING 
(Continued  from  Page  23) 

Elizabeth,  dangling  tinsel  over  her  arm,  carefully  caught  the  shining  threads  on  the 
lower  branches,  pausing  every  few  minutes  to  admire  Gretchen's  artistic  decoration 
of  the  upper  boughs. 

It  was  Gretchen  who  started  recording  the  events  of  Elizabeth's  life  in  a  baby 
book.  She  filled  it  with  photographs,  letters  from  Elizabeth's  teachers,  and  samples 
of  baby  hair. 

Of  course  Elizabeth  was  too  old  for  that  sort  of  thing  now.  Not  even  the  auto- 
mat had  charm  for  her.  But  Gretchen  was  the  same.  Maybe,  she  decided,  an  old 
woman  needs  company  of  her  own  age.  It  hadn't  seemed  right  that  she  should  stay 
where  she  wasn't  needed,  taking  money  when  she  knew  Mrs.  Rollins  would  have 
preferred  a  younger  maid.  She  already  had  several  thousand  Rollins  dollars  in  her 
bank  account.  She  had  become  an  inconvenience,  neither  a  servant  nor  a  member  of 
the  family,  a  domestic  misfit. 

Gretchen  sighed  and  slowly  got  to  her  feet.  She  stood  there  for  a  moment  and 
then  started  to  walk  home.   She'd  come  too  far;  her  legs  hurt  more  than  usual. 

Finding  no  one  in  the  house  when  she  got  back,  she  decided  to  prove  to  Elsa 
she  could  be  useful  in  the  kitchen.  She  opened  the  cupboard  to  see  what  could  be 
used  for  lunch.  On  the  top  shelf  was  the  pitcher  with  the  breakfast  milk.  Near  it 
lay  half  a  loaf  of  bread,  some  bacon,  three  or  four  apples.  There  were  only  a  few 
cups  of  flour  in  the  big  blue  tin,  no  eggs,  no  vegetables  but  a  small  dish  of  cold  cab- 
bage.   Gretchen  searched  the  other  shelves. 

"Elsa  must  be  buying  a  few  potatoes  for  lunch,"  she  told  herself.  A  few  pota- 
toes, perhaps,  or  maybe  some  sausage.  She'd  always  been  a  good  housekeeper.  It 
was  surprising  she'd  allowed  the  food  supply  to  run  so  low,  particularly  with  an 
extra  person  in  the  house.  Gretchen  knew  Elsa  would  never  let  herself  seem  stingy 
or  careless.  Accustomed  to  the  full  icebox  of  the  Rollins,  the  rows  of  canned  foods, 
the  abundant  supply  of  fruit,  Gretchen  was  bewildered  by  the  bareness  of  her  sister's 
larder. 

Looking  out  of  the  kitchen  window  she  saw  Elsa  coming  down  the  path,  carry- 
ing a  market  basket  on  her  arm.  Elsa  walked  slowly  and  Gretchen  realized  suddenly 
how  old  and  pale  she  looked.  Pushing  the  door  open  with  her  elbow,  Elsa  came 
into  the  room  and  set  the  basket  on  the  table. 

''Gretchen,"  she  said,  "why  don't  you  sit  out  on  the  porch  while  I  get  lunch 
ready?      It  will  only  take  me  a  minute." 
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"Let  me  help  you.  I  haven't  shown  you  how  well  I  can  cook,"  Gretchen  began 
hastily.   "I  often  cooked  for  the  Rollinses  and  .  .  ." 

"There  really  isn't  much  to  do.   It  would  be  easier  for  me  if  you'd  go  outside." 

With  her  back  to  Gretchen,  Elsa  lifted  her  purchases  out  of  the  bag.  Gretchen, 
unwillingly  turning  to  the  door,  noticed  she'd  bought  only  a  few  eggs,  a  small  bunch 
of  bananas,  two  or  three  tomatoes.  From  the  chair  on  the  porch  Gretchen  could  see 
into  the  garden  where  one  or  two  solitary  sprouts  stood  above  the  ground.  The  gate 
needed  painting,  she  thought.  She  hadn't  noticed  it  before,  but  somehow  its  shabbi- 
ness  brought  to  mind  the  half-filled  jug  of  milk,  the  dish  of  cabbage.  Elsa  had 
always  been  sociable  but  pride  makes  a  woman  reserved. 

A  twinge  of  pain  brought  Gretchen  abruptly  out  of  her  thoughts.  She  looked 
at  her  ankles  bulging  over  her  shoes.  Only  a  few  treatments,  the  American  doctor 
had  said,  and  there  would  be  no  more  pain.  She  remembered  adding  up  the  prob- 
able expenses,  realizing  she  could  easily  afford  those  treatments.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  money  had  meant  relatively  little  to  her.  It  was  something  aside  from  her 
food  and  board,  aside  from  the  necessities  of  life.  It  was  a  wonderful  instrument 
by  which  she  could  materialize  her  love  for  her  church  and  family,  delight  Eliza- 
beth with  little  surprises,  and  buy  herself  a  new  hat  every  Easter.  Insignificant 
extravagances  that  kept  her  very  happy.  For  a  long  time  she  sat  there.  America  was 
so  far  away. 

She  smiled  to  herself,  picturing  the  house  warm  in  the  sun,  the  newly  painted 
gate,  the  garden  bright  with  flowers  and  vegetables.  She  and  Elsa  would  be  in  the 
house,  laughing  together,  and  preparing  a  real  feast  for  Hans  when  he  came  home 
from  work. 

She  rose  and  went  into  the  kitchen.  Elsa  set  a  bowl  on  the  table  and  nodded 
that  lunch  was  ready.  They  ate  silently  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  Gretchen  looked 
up  at  her  sister.  "Elsa,"  she  said,  "I'm  a  lonely  old  woman  with  no  home  except 
here.  If  you  and  Hans  would  let  me  live  with  you,  I've  some  money  that  might  help 
us.   It's  only  a  little,  but  I  don't  eat  much,  so  it  would  even  up." 

Elsa  stared  at  her.  Her  face  was  blotched  with  emotion  and  the  sharp  line  of 
her  shoulders  sagged.  She  tried  to  say  something  but  couldn't  break  through  her 
self-imposed  silence.  There  was  no  adequate  reply,  anyway.  Gretchen  pushed  back 
her  chair.  "Maybe  you'd  better  go  out  on  the  porch  a  while.  The  air  would  do  you 
good,"  she  suggested. 

Humbly  Elsa  left  the  room.  Feeling  at  home  for  the  first  time  since  her  arrival, 
Gretchen  put  the  remnants  of  the  cabbage  back  in  the  cupboard. 
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Whether    you    like    it    or    not,    the 

"doll's"    hat    is    "in"    again.      Larger, 

perhaps,    and   going   in   for   surprising 

new   color   combinations.      But   "in" — 

and   definitely.     Crowns   are   decidedly 

higher  and  brims  on  the  wider  side. 
»     *     * 

While  the  battle  of  the  hair-do's  has 
simmered  to  a  faint  hiss,  the  coiffeurs 
have  been  busily  at  work  all  the  while, 
it  seems,  on  hair-do's  that  work.  Ap- 
parently,  you're  to  look  either  like 
Apollo  with  your  hail"  cut  short  and 
set  in  soft  louse  curls,  or  like  Aphrodite 
with  your  hair  in  a  mane  that  frames 
vour  face. 

*  *  4r 

Speaking  of  tweeds  and  hoop  skirts, 
perhaps  you've  noticed  that  pearls, 
figuratively  as  well  as  literally,  strad- 
dle both  these  extremes  in  the  dress 
calendar.  Always  the  most  versatile 
of  jewelry  companions,  pearls  are  to- 
day to  the  fore  as  never  before.  To 
drop  a  pearl  of  wisdom,  though,  the 
finer  the  pearls,  the  longer  you'll  enjoy 
their  subtle  flattery.  While  this  isn't 
the  Educational  Science  period,  still 
you  might  be  glad  to  know  that  Heller 
Certified  Cultured  Pearls  are  especially 
notable  because  they  are  snatched  from 

the  forbidding  jaws  of  the  living  oyster. 

*      *      * 

In  mother's  day,  lingerie  blouses  and 
skirts  were  as  necessary  as  apple  pie 
and  cheese.  Now,  you'll  see  lingerie 
blouses  atop  both — over  short  day  skirts 
and  long  evening  skirts  as  well.  Mark, 
also,  the  prophetic  note  sounded  by  a 
certain  better-known  Fifth  Avenue  shop 
whose  windows  have  been  showing 
hand-knitted,  short-sleeved  cardigans 
on  shorts,  slacks,  evening  dresses  and 
just  almost  everything  but  nightgowns. 
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